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PREFACE. 


“ OFFER to the public arough sketch 
© of some of my gleanings from the 
wide field of men and books, as re- 
gards the usefulness and the power of our mo- 
dern pulpits. Nor have I spared myself any 
toil to make these Essays as good as I could ; 
but this I feel—that, though I have read every 
book that I could find opportunity to read, 
there is still much knowledge to be gathered 
in; and that, in so wide a field of theology, 
the passages first selected for illustration and 
examples of style are not always the ones 
‘which would ultimately be considered the best. 
Yet while I was waiting, I found my common- 
place book growing wild and tangled with quo- 
tations and references, so that it was my only 
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chance to publish at once, and to engraft into 
a future edition the strength and substance of 
my after reading. The first half of these ~ 
Essays was published in the ‘“ Guardian ” 
newspaper; and I received, through the editor, 
amidst many encouragements, some hints and 
observations, a continuation of which I hope I 
may still be favoured with through my pub- 
lishers ; and I can safely take, for my motto, 
the words,— 
“ Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti—si non, his utere mecum,” 

The incognito which I assumed when I wrote 
in that newspaper was very useful to me—be- 
cause it enabled me to receive criticism and 
congratulation without their coming through 
the filter of private friendship ; and I now, in 
publishing the “‘ Papers on Preaching” in a 
permanent form, acknowledge the request of 
many of the clergy that I would continue the 
series, and collect them into a volume. 

Another reason why I have written anony- 
mously is that, it seemed to me, in any work 
setting forth a high standard of excellence, the 
individual should not appear; lest the imper- 
fection of his single endeavour should detract 
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from the standard held up for imitation. <A 
remark made to me some years ago’ seems to 
‘the purpose. I was asking the opinion of a 
friend on a work of great pretension, and his 
answer was :—“ I always admired the standard 
set up, until I became acquainted with the 
writer, and saw how impossible it was in prac- 
tice.’ If this were made in my case, I could 
but compare myself to the whetstone, which 
sharpens without being able to cut. 

Having for these reasons kept back my in- 
dividuality, I was yet desirous of numbering 
myself among the clan of Wykehamists, and 
so of offering some tribute of gratitude, how- 
ever small, to the memory of our founder. For 
in days when the utility of a classical education 
is called in question as a basis for the labours 
of after-life, it behoves those who were reared 
amidst the associations of the old foundations 
to remember “the rock whence they were 
hewn,” and to contribute their mite to roll 
away the reproach from these ancient seats of 
learning. There is something about the clan- 
ship of public schools which is very sweet in 
after-life—for I have always felt that, in what- 
ever part of the world I have pitched my tent, 
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if there was a Wykehamist near, I was not 
without a neighbour and a friend. The Win- 
chester men who were in the Crimea will go 
farther, and say, that even in that foreign soil, 
an English merchant (with whose sons I had 
been myself at Winchester) sought out all the 
Wykehamists, and showed them marvellous 
kindness in a strange city. 

Nor can I forget that this little book is the 
result of that which was emphatically insisted 
upon at Winchester—yea, which was enforced 
by four apple twigs—I mean, the system of 
commonplace books. ‘“ Heec olim meminisse ju- 
vabit”” was probably the last motto which would 
have been inscribed in those laborious note- 
books; yet is it true in my case: for having 
at college and in after-life reduced the cream 
of my reading into commonplace books, I find 
that much study, which would otherwise have 
been desultory, has thus become systematic; 
and that I have resources at hand when called 
upon to lecture at a Mechanics’ Institute, or 
to contribute an article to a paper or periodical, 
which I could not otherwise have commanded. 
These Essays are the enlargement of matter 
which has been accumulating in one of my 
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commonplace books for some years past, and 
it is because I have left no stone unturned to 
collect matter, and have left no bock unread 
which I could buy or borrow, that I hope my 
little work will have some solidity about it, and 
may not at once be put into the waste-paper 
basket, or sold to shops licensed to sell snuffs, 
and tobacco, and pepper :— 


“capsa porrectus aperta, 
Deferar in vicum vendentem thus et odores 
Et piper et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis.” 


The notions which I set forth in these papers, 
‘I arrived at from a quadruple mode of in- 
quiry :— 

First,—when I started, at my ordination, 
to compose sermons for plain people in a coun- 
try parish, I found it a most difficult task, 
especially when those sermons had to be pro- 
duced at the rate of two every week. I con- 
sulted all those writers who offered hints for 
the young preacher’s guidance, and made an 
epitome of the advice they afforded. I there- 
fore had, for the basis of my own inquiry, the 
reflections of all who had written previously ; 
and I take up the question of whether our 
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preaching may be improved, at that point of 
observation where others have left off. 

Secondly,—whenever I heard any striking 
preacher, I noticed what there was peculiar in 
his language, arrangement, or delivery ; and, 
to use old Fuller’s expression, “ turned down 
a leaf in my memory.” 

Thirdly,—having had of late years three 
sermons every Sunday—two in a large parish 
church, and one in a chapelry, where the con- 
gregation was small, and composed of village 
labourers almost entirely—I have been able 
to make full proof of extempore as well as of 
written discourses, and have been driven to 
every variety of treatment and of subject, to 
break the monotony ; and have therefore 
endeavoured to seal with my own practice, 
before I commended to the notice of others, 
whatsoever things I humbly conceive may be 
done to make a village pulpit effective. 

Lastly,—during the two years I have been 
preparing these papers for the press, I have 
made it my business to talk over the subject 
in its various bearings with all orders and de- 
grees of men. The fact of preaching to the 
masses being one of the movements of the 
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time, has enabled me to introduce the subject 
in conversation to all with whom I conversed, 
' without the appearance of anything forced. I 
have thus, whether in the study, or as I walked 
about my parish, or in the course of travelling, 
inquired of laymen of high station, as well as 
of shrewd mechanics and agricultural labourers, 
what they valued and found instructive in va- 
rious preachers, either in the Establishment or 
outside it. And herein I have endeavoured to 
view the subject from every possible point of 
observation, and through the medium of every 
class of mind. 

The experiment of great preachers filling our 
cathedrals with hearers has been tried,—doubt- 
less it is profitable to the audience ; certainly 
it is a good school for the preachers. In these 
matters the writer was “a reformer before the 
reformation ”—before it became the fashion to 
use the cathedral naves, he had always hoped 
the day would come when the waste places of 
the old sanctuaries would be filled. Might not 
these steps in the right direction be followed 
up by further advances? Would it not give 
unity to a diocese, if the Bishop summoned to 
his Cathedral in turn the several men who were 
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' famous for popular persuasive eloquence; for 
men have gifts differing according to the grace 
thatis given them—some of prophecy or preach- 
ing, and others of pastoral visitation. If thus 
men went up to the mother-church of the dio- 
cese, according to the order of their priesthood, 
as they do, indeed, in some sort now go up to 
the pulpits of either university, it would call 
out latent talent, and make our pulpits what 
they were in the days of St. Paul’s Cross and 
King’s Cross. In the cathedral towns, too, 
where there are theological colleges, would 
not the future candidates for ordination profit 
by hearing effective preachers, as John Chry- 
sostom profited by the rhetorician Libanius— 
and carry into the ends of the diocese the 
power which they have thus witnessed ? Might 
not also a professor of preaching be added as 
a teacher at the theological colleges? Our 
cathedral towns then would be the centres of 
diocesan work, and not merely places which 
give names to certain bishoprics. Iron or 
other moveable churches would, on the other 
hand, form the circumference to the diocese, 
as these would form a centre ; which moveable 
churches might be the property of dioceses to 
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be pushed out on the outskirts of increasing 
towns with good preachers, until the inhabi- 
_ tants had been induced to build a permanent 
church, parsonage, and schools. 

The Church of England is, happily, far less 
riven with disputes about doctrine than she was 
ten or twenty years ago; yet still it must be 
owned, that any one, defining minutely what 
he conceived to be subject-matter of a sermon, 
and the proportion of the different doctrines of 
our Church of which it should consist, would 
offend some in proportion as he satisfied others. 
There is sufficient truth in the reply of one 
who, on being asked why he preached a visita- 
tion sermon on such a general subject as the 
existence of a God, answered, “ that it was the 
only subject in which he could fall in with the 
views of all his hearers.” 

The following advice was given to me in the 
spirit of friendly criticism by a dignitary of our 
Church:—“ Would it not be desirable to have 
one or two papers on the substance and essence 
of a sermon—I mean the great doctrines and 
truths which it must treat of? At all events, 
if you do not attempt this, it would be wise to 
explain in the preface why you do not do so.” 
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I feel that I could say nothing on this head 
which has not been said better before by others, 
and therefore I do not attempt it. Besides, I 
feel that I have treated of preaching, rather as 
a science or an art (ars est celare artem) than 
as the exposition of any particular tenets; and 
I have quoted from authors of various schools 
of theology, without regard to the points of 
doctrine in which they differ from my own 
views. 

Thus much only will I say on the matter of 
doctrine—that it is the bringing one truth out 
of the harmony of its due proportion, which is 
the origin of parties; and we cannot too con- 
tinually bear in mind the Apostle’s command : 
—‘ Let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of faith.’ Let our doctrines be not only 
scriptural doctrines, but standing in the same 
relative proportions in which they stand in 
Scripture. I will state what I mean—perhaps 
rather over-broadly—for the sake of clearness 
im the same words in which a friend put the 
idea before me :—‘I would say (these are his 
words) to any young writer, use doctrines in 
the same order of sequence and in the same 
proportions as the writers in the New Testa- 
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ment use them. If, for instance, you find the 
person and office of Christ alluded to a thousand 
times, and the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper alluded to ten times; then these 
two sacraments ought, in your teaching, com- 
pared with Christ, to stand in the proportion 
of ten to a thousand.” 

And how many of the so-called difficulties of 
the present age may be settled by a similar 
appeal to common sense! One such remember, 
which seems worth recording. A clergyman 
was objecting to the Bible being placed on a 
lectern, as being opposed to the practice of all 
evangelical religion, and a custom redolent of 
popery. ‘The person to whom this appeal was 
made very sensibly pointed out to the objector 
that his reasoning was most incorrect; for to 
place the Bible (which is the word of God) on 
a pedestal high over the prayer-book (which is 
the word of man) is the greatest possible pro- 
test for evangelical truth and the all-sufficiency 
of Holy Writ. 

A similar instance of common sense, cutting 
at the root of fine-drawn quibbles, occurs in 
the memoir, lately published, of Bishop Arm- 
strong; in which he assails the vexed question 
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of gown or surplice to preach in, by some such 
words as these: —‘If the singing of metrical 
hymns or psalms to God be an act of joyful 
worship good for the people, we must suppose 
it is good for the pastor also; and I do not see 
why the clergyman should be obliged to be 
absent in the vestry, changing his surplice for 
his gown, during the singing.” 

In this little book I have been stimulated by 
the fact—that no body of men, having so much 
knowledge, pays so little attention to public 
address, as a vehicle for imparting that know- 
ledge, as the clergy of the Church of England. 
And I would remind them of Paley’s remark, 
«that ease in public speaking is not the result 
of negligence, but the perfection of art.” 

We may argue that orators are few and far 
between, when we perceive how great is the 
effect produced by a single orator. Let but a 
living prelate of finished oratory, and having 
command of all the keys of the voice, from the 
treble to the bass, appear at a meeting for 
Home or Foreign Missions, and you are sure 
he will command a full and attentive audience. 
I was very much struck with the following fact 
when I was in the West of England three years 
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since. An eminent nonconformist preacher 
preached two sermons, on Tuesday, at Exeter, 
on Wednesday, at Torquay, on Thursday, at 
Plymouth. After each of these sermons he 
was able to give about £100 taken in six- 
pences and shillings to one of the local chari- 
ties. If“ knowledge is power,” it may after 
this be affirmed, that “ eloquence is a mine of 


wealth.” 

[x oratory is assiduously cultivated by the 
barrister and the senator, it ought also to be cul- | 
tivated by the preacher ; for he alone exercises \ 
a high art with reference to the highest pos- | 
sible end—the salvation of the souls of his | 
brethren. J*They that turn many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars ;””—this is the 
future reward; and there is nothing which 
meets with so much present encouragement, at 
the same time, as eloquence :—‘“ The gift of 
public speaking is an accomplishment which, 
when possessed in a moderate degree, raises 
its possessor to consideration with rapidity. It 
is one for which there is a constant demand, 
and yet, strange to say, there is none which is 
so little studied. There is still the same dis- 
proportion, as of old, between the extensive 
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learning of the educated classes and their capa- 
city of imparting it. Yet there is no species 
of intellectual excellence which produces such 
an immediate return. While the speaker is 
in the very act of forming his sentences, his 
triumph is reflected in the countenances of his 
auditors. The orator proceeds, animated, at 
every step, by this silent applause, which comes 
to other men in feeble echoes long delayed, and 
which are often lost before they can reach the 
ear of him who is the subject of their praise.” 
— Quarterly Review, No, 206. 

Thomas Fuller says :—‘“ The pastor con- 
ceiveth himself to hear his mother-college 
always speaking to him in the language of 
Joseph to Pharaoh’s butler. ‘ But think on me, 
I pray thee, when it shall be well with thee ;’” 
which I should not have ventured to apply to 
myself but that Fuller continues: —“ And if he 
hath but little, the less from him is the more 
acceptable; a drop from a sponge is as much 
as a ton of water from a marsh.” 


I therefore subscribe myself, 


A WYKEHAMIST. 





CHAPTER I. 


TWO DECADES OF CHURCH PROGRESS, 


%N sending forth a third edition of Papers 
% on Preaching, I naturally wish it to be 
as much the original book as possible. 
The mind, however, advances considerably during 
a quarter of a century of life, spent in intercourse 
with parishioners and in the study of homiletic 
divinity, Some few crudities demand to be re- 
moved. This little book is intended therefore to 
be the same as the one I began writing a quarter 
of a century ago, and published twenty years ago. 

I have therefore left the Original Preface as it 
stood, and write this first chapter, which I have 
called Two Decades of Church Progress. This will 
give me an opportunity of showing how preaching 
must be viewed, to a certain extent, from a new 





standpoint. 
The original work sprung from commonplace 
books kept from my earliest years, on a subject 
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which always attracted me, and which I recog- 
nized as being one of the great levers which had 
moved, and therefore might still move the world. 
My readers will therefore naturally say, Did not 
you keep any more commonplace books, or inter- 
leave your published work, with a view to insert- 
ing fresh matter in future editions P Both these I 
did naturally, and at first with the intention of 
incorporating the matter in the one book. Two 
things, however, stopped me. The matter had 
accumulated to such an extent that (1st) it would 
have made the volume big, and, on that account, 
unsaleable to students as a class book; (2ndly) 
the insertion of so much matter in the old chap- 
ters would have been much more trouble to me 
than writing a new book, I have, therefore, under 
the head of Successful Preachers, been sending to 
the Guardian what I propose to issue as a sister 
volume to this little work. This booklet attempts 
to show what preaching should be, and how worked 
out ; the other takes it up as a question of the past, 
and shows, in the history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, how God has raised up, from time to time, 
great writers and speakers to go forth in the 
greatness of their strength. 

Accordingly, in the first number of Successful 
Preachers, I have acknowledged my own debt to 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce (afterwards bishop of 
this diocese), but at that time, when I first heard 
him, Canon of Winchester, Thus it was, that as 
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a Winchester boy, I heard him forty years ago in 
the cathedral; he was then in the prime of his 
matured manhood, as he is depicted in his first 
portrait, and had all the splendour of language 
and voice which afterwards distinguished him, 
without that mannerism which in after life slightly 
marred his discourses. 

The idea, which I conceived from him, has never 
been erased from my mind; it is this. The divine 
gift of eloquence, cultivated and aided by charm 
of manner and voice, can do anything. It can raise 
a church, or sustain one; and in these days when 
disestablishment is threatened (and our own leaders 
tell us that the feet of those who would carry our 
beloved Church to the grave are without, even at 
the door), I would say, “ You have enlisted, my 
brethren, architecture and music as handmaids of 
religion, you have given greater prominence to the 
Sacramental system, but, while you wisely enlist these, 
dot forget the old power of an eloquent order of 
preachers,” 

I will admit that the expression, “ Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel,” does 
not contain quite the same meaning as it did nine- 
teen centuries ago, because the Gospel was thena 
new thing put before unbelievers; now it may be 
said to be exhortation and further instruction given 
to converts and members of churches. 

I will even concede, if it be wished, what Dr. 
Hook used to say, “ It is a means of education, more 
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than a direct means of grace.” Dr. Hook also says : 


“The Evangelicals showed us what Christ did for 
us, the Oxford movement shows us what Christ 
wants to do in us, by sacraments.”’ And the pulpit 
is the place to show them this. How can they hear 
without a preacher ? how can they progress unless 
some one mighty in the Scriptures shows unto them 
the way of God more perfectly ? Iwill not bring 
various ordinances into competition, such as preach- 
ing in comparison with prayers or sacraments, but 
I will be guided by the Prayer Book—the sober- 
minded Prayer Book, which is as much the Church- 
man’s “ Commentary”’ as the Bible is his “ Text 
Book.” What do we find there? You admit your 
Christian child into the Church by the initiatory 
sacrament of Baptism; you then want to prepare 
him for taking these vows upon himself in Con- 
firmation. The Prayer Book tells you how to 
proceed. You shall chiefly see that the child 
knows such things as the Lord’s. Prayer, the 
Creed, and the Church Catechism (which I have 
included in my definition of preaching, in the 
article Oatechizing), and you shall call upon him 
“to hear sermons.” This we are turning more 
attention to, as many people now aim to preach to 
children at special services, and I hope to have a 
chapter on Children’s Sermon Preachers, of which 
Rev. James Vaughan, of Brighton, is so excellent 
anexample, All I plead for is that preaching shall 
have priority, in matter of time, over sacraments. 
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Half an hour twice a day on Sunday is the only 
time at which we can get the sons and daughters 
of toil to come and hear us. We stand then, on 
the Lord’s day, in our pulpits (place and hour 
both especially blessed) to do our best. We do 
not force ourselves into seeking a position which 
(because it was of our own seeking) might make 
us diffident of speaking boldly, as we ought to 
speak. The blessing promised to Moses, when 
he stood before Pharaoh, we may claim, “ Cer- 
tainly I will be with thee.” The good that we 
ean do is incalculable, this is our hope. But, 
on the other hand, look at our responsibility. If 
these upturned faces do not get our best—if from 
haste, or want of method, or laziness, we give 
them stones for bread! It is said there are “ ser- 
mons in stones,” but are not sermons themselves 
sometimes stones ? 


“ Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 


The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed.” 
Lycipas. 


Then what happens? Our people go home, and 
perhaps gradually relaxing their attendance, at 
last sink into indifference! And we blame them, 
when perhaps it is ourselves we should blame. 
The more earnest among them draw towards life 
and light, just as a plant does, and try the less 
eultivated, bunt more earnest, declamation of the 
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chapel preacher, and then we brand these simple 
folk with sectarianism. 

I often think of an old village shepherd, who 
used to say, “ Put some good sweet-scented hay im 
the cages, and the sheep will come racing home to 
the fold, without my sending the collie dog to drive 
them.” 

Furthermore, let us recollect that we, as pastors 
in a Church with territorial bounds marked out, 
have a fearful responsibility placed on us to feed 
the people committed to our charge; we compel 
people otherwise to go to chapel, or to travel into 
some neighbouring parish. For are we not auto- 
crats, and allow of no other church or minister 
officiating within our parochial realms ? And pro- 
bably the more unpopular a clergyman is, somuch 
the more would he be jealous of an interloper, 
Thus the right of exclusion, which an ill-disposed 
rector can maintain against all comers (however 
much the people may wish an additional minister), 
has been well defined “as a freehold to prevent 
anything being done to save souls.” In fact, one 
so acting, tethers the sheep ona bare pasture, and 
says, “ You must have what I give you, or starve,” 
for the proverb holds good here, “ Where the goat 
is tethered, there it must browse.” 

The Americans, by the gift of a rich citizen, 
have founded an annual course of lectures on 
“ Preaching” at Yale College. And I cannot but 
think that our own University Commissioners, 
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while re-modelling Oxford and Cambridge profes- 
sorships to suit the genius of the age, with plenty 
of funds at their command, will make some better 
provision than has yet been made for the teaching 
of sacred rhetoric. The necessity of a chair of 
rhetoric being added to our Universities, is ably 
discussed in Mahaffy’s “ Decay of Preaching” 
(Macmillan, 1882). 

In one of these American lectures I find it 
stated, “There were never such brilliant preachers im 
the world as there are now; and there were never so 
many moderately good preachers as the ministers of 
the present generation.” 

I quite agree with this remark; in fact, more 
than half the bishops on the bench at the present 
moment, in England, are preachers of the first 
order, and can write as good a sermon as Charles 
Bradley or Henry Blunt, and deliver it as well as 
Henry Melville or Walter F. Hook. 

Still there is a large body of men who fall short 
—JI will not say of being orators, because that is 
not required, nor is it within the reach of many— 
but of making the most of themselves, as useful 
men, with liberal education and settled incomes ; 
and most of these feel the requirements of the age. 
Those who thirty years ago used rather to con- 
gratulate themselves that they set up no claim to 
write a sermon, now feel somewhat out of the race 
if they cannot compose or speak something ; and, 
however much they feel the answer of a good con- 
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science in works which require more self-denial 
than preaching, and are, perhaps, more acceptable 
to God, as seals of an earnest ministry, yet say, 
“I wish some one would put me in the way of how 
to compose an honest discourse which I could say was 
my own compiling, and which would satisfy and wake 
up a country congregation of dull, but willing, 
hearers.” 

Mr. Thomas Grenville, who died at the age of 
ninety-two, in the year 1842, said: “I have seen 
no change in my long life equal to the change in the 
habits and manners of the clergy.” If he could say 
that in 1842, which was about the time of the 
death of Dr. Arnold—before the Scottish Church 
had formed its free Kirk, before John Henry 
Newman seceded to Rome—what would he have 
said of the last forty years, in which changes much 
more momentous have taken place ? 

I am going to speak of those which strike me 
most, as having affected us, as a Church, during 
the last two decades. 

1. The increase and acknowledged necessity of 
theological colleges is one of the first. The way 
in which these have turned their attention to the 
better training of their students in the composi- 
tion and delivery of sermons is to be admired. 
The Nonconformists always paid great attention 
to this from the earliest tintes, while we, until 
lately, have entirely neglected it. It was quite 
within the genius of Nonconformity to send every 
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aspirant to the ministry, before his call or ordi- 
nation, on a preaching errand to the neighbour- 
ing villages, to let him prove his armour before 
he settled down inaregular charge. This was 
followed by Whitefield and Wesley at Oxford; 
and in the lives of William Jay, of Bath, and 
Cornelius Winter, at Marlborough, we see its 
good effects. The students of the Church of 
England were, in old time, reading for their 
University degrees up to a date shortly anterior 
to their taking orders ; and it was not possible to 
find access to a pulpit, before ordination, in which 
to try their powers. Itinerant preaching would, 
of course, be impossible without the leave of the 
incumbent of the parish, and would itself have 
been considered a disqualification with the bishops 
forty years ago. The theological colleges now 
have found in hospitals and similar places the 
required platform for the student’s first efforts ; 
and, at Chichester, the students preach in the 
Cathedral pulpit, in their gowns, to the other 
members of the College, when there is no service 
going on. 

2. With this is closely connected the opening 
of the naves of the cathedrals to all the distin- 
guished preachers of the diocese ; so that both the 
people might be drawn to a regular attendance by 
being sure of a good discourse; and any man of 
gifts as well as graces, who was vegetating in an 
out-of-the-way country parish, might be en- 
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couraged to “stir up the gift which was in him.” 
For it cannot be denied that, in old time, great 
talents were often, for a whole life, thus buried; 
and it was well said by an archbishop to a queen, 
inquiring whether Bishop Butler (then in a country 
parish) was dead, “ May it please your Majesty, 
he is not dead, but he is buried.” Now, however, men 
come according to their course to give new life to 
the Mother Churches. Dean Hook, at Chichester, 
took his full share as a preacher at the afternoon 
services at his Cathedral, and took care that there 
should be inquiry made for all the good preachers 
in the neighbourhood. The using of the naves is, 
therefore, now become a part of our system. But 
when I wrote, in 1858, urging the importance of 
the movement, it was quite an untried thing. My 
neighbour, Mr. Boyce, of Houghton, had men- 
tioned it in the preface to his Sermons, published 
by Bell and Daldy in 1857. But the idea came to 
me from my own recollections of being first drawn 
to preaching by the then Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
in 1842. Twenty years ago, I may say (for that 
is the period I have put as the motto of my 
chapter), this utilizing of the Cathedrals was the 
question “in the air,” people were thinking it 
would be a good thing, but it was not generally 
adopted. There was blossom, “ but the time of figs 
was not yet.” 

3. More exactly still, corresponding with these 
“two Decades,” is the revival which has taken 
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place in Church music, by the publication of 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern, with the tunes ; 
so that asort of uniformity in music is now happily 
attained. If it had not been for one or two ex- 
pressions, this hymnal would probably have driven 
every competitor out of the field, and, no doubt, 
ultimately, its inherent merits will give it univer- 
sal dominion. During the twenty years of its 
existence, twenty million copies of this book have 
been sold, It is to be hoped the authors will 
not continue to print altered editions, as in many 
of the churches half the congregation have the 
old edition, and cannot find the hymn, if the 
clergyman gives out the number from the new 
version. 

4. I suppose the multiplication of celebrations 
of the Holy Communion has taken place also 
chiefly within these two decades. And not only 
celebrations manifold, but at more convenient 
hours; early morning celebrations being considered 
a settled question, while those in the evening are, 
as questions of expediency, still sub judice. This, 
of course, has an effect upon preaching. If these 
frequent communions are beneficial, and do not 
lose their effect by being made part of almost every 
service, then we should expect, in more recent 
volumes of sermons, greater stress laid upon the 
efficacy of sacramental grace. This is the case. 
Augustus Hare, in 1830—three years after the 
publication of Keble’s Christian Year—was one 
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of the first to preach sermons which taught the 
Bible through the Prayer Book, the Word of 
God through Church ordinances. And if I take 
Bishop Moberly’s “Sermons at Brighstone” as 
a fair representative of High Church teaching, 
I am struck with the way in which the pero- 
ration of almost all the sermons (I believe I 
might say of nine-tenths), is an exhortation to 
weekly or more frequent communion. This was 
probably because (as I think Dr. Moberly states, 
but I am writing from memory) he was then in- 
troducing a weekly celebration of the Eucharist. 
Now, in the sermons of forty years ago, you find 
the mention of sacraments as rare as the celebra- 
tion was infrequent. Anyhow, let us recollect 
what Hooker says (book v. 67, 6, Keble’s edi- 
tion): “The real presence of Christ’s most precious 
body and blood is not, therefore, to be sought for 
in the Sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the 
Sacrament.” 

5. Amongst the alterations which the last 
twenty years have effected, I ought to mention 
“greater toleration.” This has probably been 
brought about, partly, by our Church Congresses. 
At these meetings men have learnt to listen to 
what the other side has to say, and warm par- 
tisans have often come away confessing that there 
were two sides to questions, which to them had 
appeared previously to have only one side. They 
had looked at the shield from a different stand- 
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point, and found that it had a gold and a silver 
side. As long as men write and speak moderately 
and use arguments instead of vituperation, we 
shall become more moderate, for men in putting 
forth their arguments will feel how much, and how 
little force they have, and go home and say, “ Now 
I come to put my own reasoning into shape in the 
form of a carefully prepared paper, which is open 
to examination by the other side, I think there 
are some points which I must press with more 
difidence.” Thus we arrive at a general wiity in 
essentials, and confess that in minute particulars 
we cannot expect perfect wiiformity, any more 
than Charles V. could obtain exactness in the 
movement of all his clocks. 

In times of invasion the forces of a country be- 
come more anxious to hang together for mutual 
protection, and the threats of disestablishment will 
surely make all sensible men see that if we want a 
large army to contend against the pressure from 
without, we must be united within; and no large 
army can exist without various branches of the 
service—artillery, cavalry, and infantry—or with- 
out many regiments with various facings. Fifty 
years ago, William Jay, the Nonconformist, made 
the remark which has often been quoted since: 
“We must not dispute about the colour of our 
uniforms if we want to win a battle.’ We have 
dropped the words “Church Parties,” and talk 
now about “ Schools of Religious Thought.” 
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Now in 1853, when Conybeare wrote his cele- 
brated essay “Church Parties,” in the Hdinburgh 
Review, he spoke of three—High Church, Low 
Church, Broad Church—each with its subdivisions, 
representing “the excess, the stagnation, and the 
normal development of Church principles.” If I 
recollect, he represents the Low Church party as 
being equal in numbers and weight, if not in ex- 
cess of the others. The extreme Low Church, 
which did so much good in its time, which gave 
the first impulse to religious life at the end of the 
last, and the beginning of this century, the party of 
William Wilberforce and of Simeon, seems to me 
either to have grown less or lost its distinctive 
marks, I suppose its vocabulary has grown more 
like the language of common life, and it has 
learned to enlist the beautiful in architecture and 
music on its side. Parties unconsciously borrow 
from each other, and thus become fused ; time was 
when the High Church used to object to hymns 
in church, and used to think scorn of the Low 
Church for its Olney and its Charles Wesley col- 
lections, Bishop Mant once preached a strong 
sermon against hymn-singing in churches of the 
Hstablishment. It is worth remarking, therefore, 
as one of the ironies of history, that no one has 
written such popular hymns as Bishop Heber, Mr. 
Lyte, and John Henry Newman. I should add 
John Keble, but his mind was of that cast that 
when he wanted to write hymns, he could not 
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help writing poetry, so that a few only of his 
Christian Songs are used as hymns in the collec- 
tions. Parties must, to a certain extent, move 
with the times; thus, if you say to young High 
Churchmen, as I often do, “ Your father was a 
sound Evangelical,” the reply is sure to be, “ Yes, 
but if he had liveda quarter of acentury later, he 
would have been a good Churchman.” 

One remark I well remember in Conybeare’s 
Church Parties; writing in 1853, in the October 
number of the Blue and Yellow, he says, ‘‘ The ave- 
ragenumber sold weekly of the Guardian and Record 
(the two chief organs of the Church) amount to- 
gether to only eight thousand.” The Record has 
lately changed from a paper of three issues a 
week, to a weekly paper, and what its circulation 
is, I do not know. The Guardian prints about 
eleven thousand, and as several copies go to clubs 
and reading rooms, and most copies are sent on 
to two or three households, I suppose we might 
claim for it thirty thousand readers. It goes to 
most of the English-speaking colonies, and is 
taken in by many American Churchmen. There 
are, of course, other clerical papers which have 
their subscribers, such as the English Churchman 
and the Rock. All these are signs of life in the 
Church, compared to the times spoken of above, 
when the Guardian and Record circulated each, 
only four thousand copies weekly. 

As I wrote this, my first series, in the Guardian 
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when it was in its childhood (it is only thirty-six 
years old now), I may congratulate myself on 
being able to gain admittance to its columns 
still, and in my later series to have health to ad- 
dress a race of men who were not born when I 
commenced the first. The Guardian itself has 
grown broader with years—that is the universal 
law of being: the whole creation, human and 
animal, expands as it reaches years of maturity. 
In its opening address of the present new year 
(1882), the Guardian claims to represent the great 
middle body of the Church, who differ no more 
than did Andrewes and Hall, or Hooker and 
Jewel. The irreconcilables form a comparatively 
small detachment on either extreme wing of the 
Church army. They probably bear the same pro- 
portion to the whole, as the epilogue and prologue 
of a play bear to the work itself. 

The witty canon of St. Paul’s, Sydney Smith, 
laid it down as an axiom, that it is one of the 
primary laws of our being to range ourselves in 
parties. He says, ‘“ The tea-drinking public at 
Bath has lately become divided into the ‘ Pulverists,’ 
and the ‘Lumpists,’ on the vexed question as to 
whether an ounce of white sugar sweetens tea most, 
in the form of dust, or lumps,” 

If we could only place ourselves by prayer and 
faith above the turmoil of the smal] controversies 
of a change-seeking and hobby-riding age, we 
should soon begin to wonder what men could see 
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to quarrel about, and from the clearer air of a 
summit look down with complacency upon those 
who differ from us in non-essentials. 


“ Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palantes quzrere vite.” 


The Rev. W. Benham, in an able article in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine of December, 1881, on “ Church 
Controversies during the last Fifty Years,” enters 
into the reasons why there is good hope that con- 
troversies may exhaust themselves, and the Church 
become more tolerant and more comprehensive. As 
he says, the questions of whether the Church shall 
stand as an endowed historic Church, and whether 
she will be able to persuade the present and future 
generations to believe in God, are of moreimportance 
than such questions as whether the rubrics of the 
early prayer books are better than those of the later. 
He points out how the sermon literature of the 


present day lacks the depth and power of that of | 
forty years ago, the days of Bradley, Melville, and / 


Henry Blunt; but he concludes thus: ‘I believe, 
on the whole, that there is a possible future be- 


fore the Church of England, which will make | 


her more than ever the Church of the people, so 

that, like Him (on whom we believe her to rest) 

she shall ‘grow in wisdom and stature, and in 

favour with God and man.’ But if that hope is 

to be fulfilled, the clergy must be “shepherds of 

the flock ” rather than “lords over God’s heritage.” 
C 
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“‘ These unnatural hostilities must cease, if we 
are ever to reconvert the Pagans of the Factory, 
and the Pantheists ofthe Forum ” (the words are 
Mr. Conybeare’s). How can we hope to move 
them, if we are unable to answer that most 
obvious retort of the unbeliever: ‘‘ I will hearken, 
when you Christians can agree wpon the lesson which 
you want to teach me.” And how can we answer 
this, but by acknowledging a substantial unity 
of faith, and an absolute identity of holiness, in 
the midst of endless diversity of opinion?” “Oh! 
what are the things we fight for (says Leighton) 
compared with the great things of God!” 

I will conclude with a well-known peroration 
from a course of Bampton lectures, which ex- 
presses exactly my own feelings and views: “ Like 
travellers across a mountain region to a distant 
city, some have taken as their guides those who 
seemed authorized to the office, or who set their 
own claims the highest ; some have surrendered 
themselves to those whom accident first threw 
before them ; some to the most clamorous and 
boastful; some to those who promised the 
smoothest and the easiest way; others have 
yielded to the temptation of being conducted by 
passes known only to the few. But when once 
the toils of the journey are engaged ‘in, it is (for 
the most part) too late to re-examine the cre- 
dentials and qualifications of their guides, or to 
endeavour to correct an erroneous selection and 
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choice; in the main, the reaching of their final 
resting-place will depend upon each one’s con- 
stancy and perseverance ; few will be led so. far 
astray that their own energy and sense will not 
recover a true path; none will be so well guided 
that they can delay without risk or indulge them- 
selves in seductive halting-places. At last, as 
they approach the city of their rest, the tracks 
which seemed so devious and wide asunder are 
seen to converge, and the wayfarers, emerging 
from their toils, meet one another, not without 
surprise, which is soon swallowed up in cordial 
greeting, at the table of their common Lord,” 





CHAPTER II. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. 






al } HE tendency of the age has, for some 
ase'f fam time, been setting in the direction of 

X¥.5) the pulpit. Make our pulpits resound, 
as of old, at King’s and Paul’s Cross—open the 
cathedrals—let men have a chance of cultivating 
eloquence which, perhaps, is hidden in some out- 
of-the-way country parish—anyhow, give the 
preacher a chance to try his powers of reclaiming 
the masses—give him hours when the poor can 
attend—a shorter service than usual to precede his 
discourse—these are the cries of the past year. 
All may be epitomized in this—“Give the 
preacher a fair field and no favour, and let him 
try.’ The way to the fulfilment of these wishes 
has been opened by gradual attempts to extend 





1 This was written at the close of 1858, 
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the influence of preaching. There have been 
Advent and Lent sermons preached by guildsand 
fraternities of eminent men. At Oxford, last 
Lent, the sermons of this kind on Wednesday and 
Friday evenings were listened to by crowded 
audiences. In country places, if the neighbour- 
ing clergy were to associate together in similar 
guilds, it would strengthen their hands for good 
over their flocks, and promote much unity among 
themselves. The Oxford diocese proposes, by 
means of its lately organized “ Spiritual Help 
Society,” to support some revivalist preachers 
who shall be ready to preach special sermons, 
when called in to the aid of incumbents. The 
Report of the Lower House of Convocation, in 
July, 1857, recommends a similar body of men— 
missionary or revivalist preachers—which “ body 
of men was not unknown at the time of the 
Reformation.” 

It would be a curious inquiry how far the use 
made of the pulpit outside the Establishment, and 
especially the notoriety which a Nonconformist 
preacher has attained, may have driven the 
Church to turn her eyes inwards, and review 
her own neglect of preaching as an engine of 
good. In the same way it would be easy to see 
that the Exeter Hall controversy has proved its 
Churchmanship by opening the cathedral naves. 
The newspapers which usher in the events of 
a new year, tell us of evening services for the 
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million in many churches in London, and in 
Westminster Abbey. The cathedrals through- 
out England will, doubtless, (if this attempt 
prove successful,) be centres of interest to all the 
rising preachers in each diocese. The fact that 
places have been found where men must lift up their 
voices in order to be heard at all, where they must 
preach, and not read, their sermons, will show the 
want of a specific training for the voice as an 
instrument to fill space. Franklin computed, by 
allowing two feet to each person, that Whitefield 
could be heard in the open air by we forget how 
many thousands; this he did by having made a 
study of the art of using the voice, just as 
Demosthenes and many others less known to 
fame have done. Many preachers now-a-days 
have the power in them, but do not know how to 
put that power forth. The effect of a singing- 
master’s lessons on a vocalist, in bringing out the 
tones and compass of the voice, show what may 
be done by the preacher in the cultivation of the 
same art. It must be a natural voice which is 
used, for no bawling will be half so audible as a 
man’s own key-note. He must address himself 
to some one at the farthest end of the space he 
preaches in, to throw his voice out from him into 
the circumference of the building. The chief 
effort used, and the chief watchfulness required, 
is to sustain the ends of the sentences: where it 
would be natural, in conversation, to drop the 
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voice slightly. Otherwise a man cannot be too 
natural, or speak too clearly, as he would in con- 
versation. The voice must be rested by speaking in 
different notes within the compass of the preacher’s 
natural scale. By changing the keys he will rest 
one while using another, and so avoid fatigue. 
“ Modo summa 
Voce—modo hic resonat qu cordis quatuor ima.” 

As nothing is so wearisome to the audience, so 
nothing is so fatiguing to the preacher as, that 
monotony which “ flows muddily along.” In one 
of the lectures delivered at the Working Men’s 
College, Red Lion Square, in 1855, there is an 
account given by a medical man of the cause of 
clerical sore throats. They are said to proceed 
from the men stooping in reading, so that the 
throat does the work of the chest and lungs, 
which cannot act as they would if the posture 
was upright, with the shoulders well open. 

Then, again, in the composition of a sermon, 
how much may be done to help delivery and save 
the voice, the economy of which, in the nave of a 
cathedral, would be with most men the essential 
of success. If any one doubt this, let them take a 
sermon of long involved sentences, where there is 
no stop for ten lines, and another of short ones, 
and try the difference. Pauses there must be; 
and some preachers have great art in so making 
the stopping-places on the road as to call attention 
to the finest views. While they must pause 
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somewhere, they select such opportunities for 
resting as leave some prominent idea on the 
minds of the hearers. This should be always 
done where there is a break in the argument, 
and, if possible, the subject driven home with 
some terse aphorism or proverb, containing the 
sense of what has gone before, so as to leave. 
the substance of each section of the sermon in 
some tangible and portable shape on the memory 
of the audience. After some nail has been driven 
home and clenched, let the hammer pause awhile 
and listen for the responsive echo in the soul of 
the hearer. 

Numberless, too, are the other ways of easing the 
voice, which follow upon the change of style in the 
composition. What is rest to the preacher is also 
doubly a rest to the listener ; and dullmen;—“ Beo- 
ttim crasso in aere nati’’—as our colliers and cos- 
termongers, must have timeto digest the preacher’s 
reasoning, At one time an anecdote may be in- 
troduced, either from history or from passing 
events. What is to be said in didactic teaching 
may be enforced by the same thing being personi- 
fied, as having happened to some example of good 
living in modern times—of a Leighton ora Henry 
Martyn. Donne and Jeremy Taylor among old 
writers, and Dean Vaughan, Henry Blunt, Julius 
Hare, and Thomas Guthrie, amongst modern 
preachers, show us how anecdotes may beintroduced 
effectively, and without injury to the dignity of the 
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pulpit. A scene may be brought on the stage 
reverently by descriptive powers, and that picture- 
painting which, being real, has yet the attractive- 
ness of dramatic effect. The style may be broken 
by short appeals to the audience, by pithy questions, 
by objectors being introduced, and their objections 
answered in an imaginary dialogue; by an excla- 
mation, a touch of irony, or the flow of the sentence 
being turned into a prayer. ‘The didactive and 
argumentative parts, which, from their nature, 
are generally heavy in constructure, and composed 
in longer sentences than the rest of the sermon, 
should be lightened by short remarks, so as to 
break up the uniformity of wide far-stretching 
plains of thought, by hedges; and conversely, 
after broken sentences, short pithy appeals, anec- 
dotes, aphorisms, and the smaller artillery of ora- 
tory, we may well introduce a piece of sonorous 
and nicely-balanced rhetoric—some gem of elo- 
quence or a quotation from the rounded oratory of 
some master in Israel. These jewels of eloquence 
will stand out and show themselves the better for 
their setting ininferior metal, justas treesin the fore- 
ground of a landscape, or water, glitter the brighter 
for the dull background of the moor or plain. 
The advantage to be derived from variety in the 
structure of sentences, as a rest to the voice, is 
obvious if we consider any extempore preacher by 
the side of a man of written sermons. Extempore 
delivery, being only one degree removed from con- 
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versation, has a close resemblance to it. It adopts 
the same vivacity of argument, the same terseness 
and shortness of construction. Listen to conversa- 
tion, and take it down in short-hand—you find no 
seven-leagued sentences there. Let the man who 
has been conversing retire into his study—let him 
write down his ideas on the same subject as that 
on which you have recorded his conversation. 
What achange has come over the style! The period 
while he paused with the pen was one of thought, 
and this gave an elaborated and artificial mould to 
the sentences. He wrote as if considering what 
would read well, not what would speak well. What 
flashed on his brain has been turned over in the 
crucible of reflection, and comes out at the end of 
the pen—no longer nature’s production, but the 
child of art dressed in all the artistic stiffness of 
the age. In writing a sermon which would read 
well by the fire-side, we may let our judgment sit, 
sentinel-like, over each thought as it moulds itself 
into shape; but in writing a sermon to preach we 
must let it flow as naturally as possible from the 
brain—in nature’s broken short sentences. 

It is worth a thought how far amore systematic 
training for preachers would be desirable. Many 
get into the pulpit, who so far from being able to 
preach, cannot read a chapter of Scripture with any 
effect. Might not some professorship of this sort 
be attached either to the universities or to the theo- 
logical colleges, or, to give ita more diocesan cha- 
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racter, as a stall to each cathedral? The time and 
money now spent on other things, in educating a 
student for the Church, might well afford a three 
months’ course of this kind; and it might be quite 
consistent with parochial training at the same time, 
only we would have a professor selected for this 
branch, with special reference to his own success 
in preaching. If the Bishops, who are themselves 
so eloquent as preachers, were to take this up, the 
funds, the man qualified to hold the office of teacher, 
the students to attend the course, would be forth- 
coming. The cathedral naves being made a rally- 
ing point for the most successful preachers in the 
diocese in after-life, is a part of the same diocesan 
care for a body of men apt to teach in each diocese. 
“Tt was Cranmer’s wish that the cathedrals, at 
the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
should be converted into theological colleges. That 
readers of divinity, of Hebrew, of Greek, should 
be attached to them ; that abody of students should 
be maintained in them, out of whom the bishops 
might always find clerical recruits duly qualified 
for the pastoral office ; that here, in short, should 
be realized a second time the institution which 
Samuel (the great reformer of his own Church) 
established throughout all the land of Israel— 
‘the schools of the prophets.’ ”’—Buunt’s efor- 
mation, p. 183. 

The teacher might give exercises in delivery and 
composition of sermons, as any other teacher of 
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music or rhetoric does. He would take the skeleton 
of some well-approved sermon, and make the stu- 
dent fill it up; after doing so, make him compare 
his own composition with the original from which 
the skeleton was taken. In sermons with clear 
divisions, like Mr. Bradley’s last printed volumes, 
the method and clearness acquired by the pupil 
would be invaluable. The professor might occa- 
sionally make the beginner read some masterpiece of 
eloquence, and sometimes try his power ata parable 
as an extempore address, where he would have 
sufficient matter to rest upon in the text, if words 
for a moment failed him. In the preface to Bishop 
Burnet’s History of his own Time, it is recorded 
“that the probationers to orders are first appointed 
to preach practically upon one text assigned to 
them ; next, critically upon another, the sense of 
which is controverted ; and then a mixed sermon 
of criticism upon the text, and practical influences 
from it is expected of them. The examiners then 
allot a head of divinity to each, on which they 
have to give out theses, which they undertake to 
defend in public” (p. 8). When professor of 
divinity at Glasgow, in 1660, he made “each 
student, in course, preach a short sermon upon 
some text he assigned; and when it was ended, 
he observed upon anything that was defective or 
amiss, and showed how the text ought to have 
been opened or applied” (p. 14). 

The pulpit, we think, might be raised in useful- 
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ness and power, without at all calling forth the 
reproof that we are neglecting other parts of the 
parochial system. For the very readiness of preach- 
ing would make an able, a full, and a ready man, 
apt to teach methodically and earnestly in the 
school and at the bedside, as well as in the Bible- 
class and cottage lecture, and when put into the 
chair at a benefit club dinner, or any parish, vestry, 
or other meeting—in fact, would make a pastor 
armed at all points. In the sick room the clergy- 
man counts his hearers by tens: in the pulpit by 
hundreds: itisin the pulpit, then, that he has the 
most multiplied opportunity of reaching a pa- 
rishioner’s heart. In the schools and weekly visit- 
ing, the clergyman wins hearts and beats up re- 
cruits for the expectant congregation on which he 
looks down from the pulpit on Sunday ; and itis in 
the week that he has for himself been learning the 
faults and the ignorance of his congregation, that 
he may know how and what to say on the Lord’s 
Day to them. He collects fuel six days, a and sets 
fire to it on the seventh. 

In the unity of all parish work lies the secret 
of success inthe whole. One who has worked from 
house to house gets up into the pulpit as a friend 
who has earned the ear of his people, and they look 
upon him as one accredited to speak to them. If 
he rebuke harshly, they know that he loves them, 
and is willing to spend and be spent for them ; 
and if he has toiled all the week long and caught 
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nothing, on Sunday he shall so address them as to 
drive home the wedge, the thin end of which he 
has inserted in the week; he shall follow up his 
conversations by his sermons, and so, by God’s 
blessing, “ shall enclose a multitude of fishes, so 
that his net bid fair to break.” For the aphorism 
of Cecil is very terse, “ Men look at a man out of 
the pulpit to see what he is worth in it.” ~ Any- 
how, let us not assert, as do some, that he who 
extols preachings cares little for other ministra- 
tions, for prayers and for sacraments; and let us 
conclude with the remark of Professor Blunt (who 
valued all the parts of the parochial system alike), 
‘‘There was a period, and almost within my own 
memory, when a notion prevailed that the duties 
of the clergy were the duties of the Sunday, and 
little more; but I am not clear that the moment is 
not come when the danger lies the other way ; and 
whether the pastor of the parish, yielding to the 
importunate demands of an overwhelming popula- 
tion, does not occupy his time, so much of his time, 
in the ‘goings into the streets and lanes of the 
city,’ as trenches on his studies and his sermons. 
‘The one should be done, the other assuredly not 
left undone.’ ” 


1882. 


The use of mission preachers “ad populum,” 
and of men of experience to utter words of com- 
fort and advice at “retreats” and “quiet days” 
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are amongst the most noticeable movements of 
the last twenty years, and they bid fair to become 
a recognized link in our system. The territorial 
jurisdiction of each incumbent in his own parish 
will probably prevent any order of preachers (as 
distinguished from parish pastors) from becoming 
general; for where the resident clergyman is least 
active in his parish and attractive in his pulpit, the 
itinerant preacher will get the least encouragement. 
Yet it is here precisely that he would be mostuseful, 
Men who preach through spectacles, with close ad- 
hesion to the manuscript, sermons written with 
*‘nens of lead on leaves of opium,” would be the 
last to wish for the visit of an attractive preacher. 
Human nature is the same as it was thirty years 
ago, when Conybeare penned the story of a Cam- 
bridge incumbent, who went to the seaside for 
three months, and advertised for a locum tenens, 
who most unexpectedly turfted out a popular 
preacher. The churchwarden wrote to the absent 
incumbent, saying, “ Your deputy has filled the 
church to overflowing in the month;” to which 
he received the laconic reply, “When I come 
home, I will undertake to empty it in a fortnight.” 

The number of our theological colleges has in- 
creased, and more attention is being given to the 
writing and delivery of sermons, but in this we 
are only keeping pace with the age, for the Non- 
conformist seminaries are sending out men better 
trained than formerly, and in the Presbyterian 
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Church (as I read in the very pleasantly written 
life of Dr. Thomas Guthrie), a long curriculum 
of divinity is required after the university degree. 
Dr. Claughton, at Kidderminster, and Dr. Vaughan, 
at Doncaster did much to qualify young men for 
their work. Nor ought I, amidst the movements 
of the last two decades, to forget to mention the 
fact that university men can now go out, in the 
final schools, in divinity. 

Tselected some twenty names on which to suspend 
a history of preaching in my chapters, now appear- 
ing in the Guardian, of “ Successful Preachers,” 
without any reference to their college degrees 
whatsoever. But on running my eye over the 
names, I find most of them were men of the highest 
attainments in their universities. Of the three 
Cambridge men I have written on, it may be said 
they were fellows of their colleges and otherwise 
distinguished, viz‘, Julius Hare, Henry Blunt, and 
Professor Blunt. The names of Guthrie and Chal- 
mers need no comment, as representing the Scottish 
Free Kirk. Charles Wolfe and Archer Butler, 
amongst Irishmen, were famous at Trinity College, 
Dublin. The numerous preachers who called Ox- 
ford their mother, were nearly all high class men. 
It must be inferred, therefore, that the old uni- 
versity training was in itself unexceptionable, the 
only difficulty being to find the spare time ina 
man’s life to give him the special training required 
for the ministry. The logic, ethics, rhetoric, poets, 
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and historians which a public schoolboy and a Uni- 
versity-man masters, are noble training for the 
accuracy in writing sermons, and the knowledge 
of human nature, required ina parish priest. Pro- 
bably nothing can be substituted to qualify men so 
well for their work. As indeed Lord Bacon, in 
his fifteenth essay, On Studies, bears witness: - 
“ Histories make men wise; poets, witty ; the mathe- 
maticks, subtile; nutwral philosophy, deep; moral, 
grave; logick and rhetorick, able to contend.” 





CHAPTER III. 


THE PREACHER’S DIFFICULTIES. 


e N order to arrive at any just conclusions 
§ about preaching, it seems best, in the 
: A outset, to ascertain what are the difficul- 
ties which beset the preacher’s path. A correct 
estimate of these will open up and introduce the 
best rules to obviate them. The disadvantages 
under which preachers labour may differ slightly 
in particular localities and in the cases of particular 
men ; but, speaking generally, they may, we think, 
be stated as follows. We are speaking, let it be 
remembered, not so much of popular preachers as 
of the ordinary run of stationary preachers ad- 
dressing their customary weekly congregations, 
whether in town or country parishes. 

1. This remark introduces us to the first dis- 
advantage, which is that, year after year, probably 
twice a Sunday, the preacher has to present him- 
self before the same hearers. He may confess to 
himself that he has exhausted his subjects, his 
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arguments, his illustrations—still next Sunday he 
must be ready with new matter and fresh illus- 
trations. Wesley writes, in his journal, “ If I had 
to preach to the same congregation Sunday after 
Sunday, even for a year, I should soon preach 
myself and them asleep.”” We know, too, that his 
cotemporary, Whitfield, had a cycle of sermons, 
which he had worked up with artistic effect, and 
his hearers looked for certain passages, which, we 
are told, did not lose their effect from repetition. 
Such was the appeal to the angel Gabriel to stay ~ 
till he could carry back to heaven the news of one 
sinner’s repentance. 

2. Then, again, the audience is mixed; some 
perhaps highly educated, side by side with some 
who cannot read. The University preacher may 
calculate on a learned and critical audience—at 
least, all his hearers would be educated up to a 
certain point. In country parishes the exception 
may occur where the congregation may consist of 
all uneducated persons ; just as, on the other hand, 
in a fashionable town congregation, the exception 
may exist of all being educated, But it must be 
admitted, in the general run of town and country 
congregations, that one part of the audience re- 
quires language which the wayfaring man cannot 
mistake, and another part, language which may in- 
terest minds as highly educated as the preacher 
himself, Is it, then, not difficult to write a ser- 
mon for both extremes—such a one as that the 
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ploughboy shall exclaim, “I understand that ser- 
mon!” and the barrister or the member of Par- 
liament, “ That was well said—that preacher car- 
ries me along with him!” Not only do men err 
on both sides, but not seldom they err on both 
sides in the same composition. We could imagine 
a man taking his sermon out of the theology of 
the eighteenth century, which is the cheapest on 
every bookstall, and so preaching that the poor 
man would be bewildered by the religious phrase- 
ology, while the scholar would have a difficulty to 
sit it out. And many a similar sermon is com- 
posed in the nineteenth century, where words are 
used to darken counsel; recoiling from which, in 
a hopeless attempt to understand, the peasant goes 
to chapel, though a Churchman in heart, because 
the preacher seems to speak to him, and, some- 
how, he seems to get more good there. The live- 
liness of the preacher, must often atone, for the 
absence of liveliness, in the hearer, We do not 
find many of whom we can say, as Jeremy Taylor 
did of a distinguished listener to his sermons, “I 
have often thought that the eminency of her dis- 
cerning faculties did reward a pious discourse, and 
placed it in the regions of honour and usefulness, 
and gathered it up from the ground, where com- 
monly such homilies are spilt and scattered in neg- 
lect.” —Funeral Sermon over Lady Carbery. 

3, But again, the tale which the pastor unfolds 
isan old one. The Gospel has been preached so 
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often that we enter into the exclamation of a 
preacher, *‘ I almost wish you had never heard the 
good news which the angels proclaimed to the 
shepherds at Bethlehem, that I might speak with 
more chance of stirring up your hearts by telling 
you of it; and that you had never known of Jesus’ 
love, if so you might become more susceptible of 
it.” The charm which suspended interest, as to the 
result of a story, sheds over many secular subjects, 
is, for the most part, absent in sermons. When 
the preacher unravels the wondrous lives of Scrip- 
ture heroes, or dwells on the great events of our 
Saviour’s life, every hearer knows the issue of the 
story. You speak of Jacob’s lamentation over 
Joseph’s supposed death, but every child knows 
that the favourite son is to be restored to the patri- 
arch in Egypt. If you speak of the sorrow, there 
is the joyous reunion lurking behind in the hearer’s 
mind to spoil the effect of the account. The writers 
of fiction always, and the writers of history gene- 
rally, can depend on the interest which ignorance 
of the result keeps up. The lecturer at Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and the platform speaker, like the Italian 
improvisatore, may atone for heaviness of style and 
other defects by the novelty of the matter which they 
communicate. At the Reformation—previous to 
which the treasures of divine truth had been shut 
up in dead languages—the people hung on the 
preacher’s lips as men listen to news. Even in a 
later age Baxter could say, “I will either preach 
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to people who have never been preached to, or to 
those who have profited by preaching; never to 
those who have grown hardened under sermons.” 
But, alas! the clergy of the present day have not 
this alternative, unless it be the missionary going 
t> the heathen abroad, or the revivalist preacher 
(who is a sort of home missionary) speaking to 
heathens at home who have never attended any 
ministry. To most of the preachers of the present 
day these words of Blair will be full of meaning-— 
“‘ Nothing within the reach of art is so difficult as 
to bestow on what is common the grace of novelty : 
no sort of composition is such a. trial of skill as 
where the merit of it lies wholly in the execution— 
not in giving any information that is new—not in 
convincing men of what they did not believe—but 
in dressing truths which they knew, and doctrines 
of which they were before convinced, in such 
colours as may most affect their hearts.” 


“ Difficile est proprie communia dicere.” 


In the Hulsean Lectures for 1858 we are reminded 
that “it is difficult to realize the far greater fresh- 
ness with which narratives and expositions of Scrip- 
ture fell upon those early congregations, who, as we 
have seen, had to depend almost entirely on hear- 
ing rather than on personal reading.” —Moutn’s 
Christian Oratory, p. 56. ‘ With regard to preach- 
ing, men are apt to compare it with ordinary 
speaking, The lawyer or the statesman has con- 
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tinually fresh facts to deal with; fresh facts, 
which in themselves suggest fresh arguments to 
the mind, and keep them there when suggested. 
Let them, however, have to speak several times on 
the same subject before the same audience, and if 
they expect to command an equally attentive hear- 
ing on each successive occasion, they must bring 
elaborately prepared new arguments and fresh il- 
lustrations.”—Speaker at Home, p. 49. Mr. Bor- 
row (in Romany Rye, p. 846) writes:—‘“ It is to 
me quite wonderful that most of the sermons one 
hears are as good as they are, considering the un- 
intermittent stream in which most preachers are 
compelled to produce them. I have often thought, 
in listening to the discourses of a really thought- 
fal, able clergyman, if you, my friend, had to write 
a sermon once a month instead of once or twice a 
week, how very admirable it would be.” 

It is perfectly true that Dr. Hook composed 
two or three sermons a week, and wrote every 
word of them on paper, but he was a giant, and 
the exception which proves the rule. The world 
is generally agreed upon the fact that one sermon 
a week is sufficient for an ordinary man, if it is to 
be well done. Bishop Andrewes left it as his 
opinion, that “ he who preaches twice, will prate 
once,” and Robert Hall used to say, “ A man who 
concentrates his ideas, and thinks out his subject 
properly, can write one; a diffuse shallow man 
may manage two, and a fool might very likely 
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write half a dozen.” Accordingly, men like 
Augustus Hare of Alton Barnes, and Thomas 
Guthrie, the pictorial preacher of the Free Kirk, 
catechised once, as feeling themselves unequal to 
the composition of two discourses; the great 
Hooker did the same at Bishopsborne. 

4, It must be borne in mind by the preacher, 
that the uneducated portion of his flock are very 
unable to take in an argument or to remember 
much about a sermon,—therefore the village 
preacher cannot be too plain. I can vouch for the 
truth of the following story, as it happened to a 
relation of my own on Ash Wednesday, 1881. 
He was in the habit of receiving certain criticism 
on his sermon from the clerk, while that official 
was unrobing his master in the vestry. The clerk, 
as an old servant, thought himself entitled to ex- 
press his opinion on the discourse, what he thought 
or the people thought, 


“Tu quid ego, et populus mecum desideret, audi,” 


very much in the style in which Gil Blas acted 
as confidential adviser to the Archbishop of 
Grenada. It so happened that my relative that 
day had preached on “ Fasting and Abstinence,” 
entreating the rich to curtail any superfluities, 
in dress, amusements, or food. Quoth the clerk, 
“Tam glad to hear you speak out so plainly about 
the doctrine of fasting, Sir, for I always knew it 
was very wrong.” 
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The other story is intended to enforce the use 
of a plain and striking text. The late Archdeacon 
Hoare of Surrey used to tell of what happened to 
him many years ago, when he was curate of 
Blandford. A young woman sent for him to come 
and read to her in an illness, and expressed her 
obligations to him for some remarks made in a 
sermon a few weeks before, which had led her to 
greater seriousness in religion, but on being pressed 
what was the sermon about,—could she recollect 
any passage in it? No; but on turning to her 
bible, where she had marked the text, she found 
out what sermon it was. Upon which the Arch- 
deacon used to found this piece of advice, “ De- 
pend upon it many people never recollect anything 
of a sermon but the text, therefore always choose 
plain and striking, but not eccentric texts.” It 
is often the case, and this story seems to illustrate 
it, that though people forget the sermons, yet vir- 
tue has gone out of them into the people, and 
they profit by the exhortation, though they have 
forgotten the form of words in which it was con- 
veyed. 

What we have already said presents a combina- 
tion of difficulties which may be thus stated in one 
sentence. It is difficult to preach the old truths 
of the Gospel Sunday after Sunday to the same 
hearers in sucha way as to descend to the capacity 
of the humblest while you interest the most 
educated of your audience. 
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There are a few other points of disadvantage 
under which the young man starts in his first at- 
tempts at sermon-writing, which we will conclude 
with. 

1. He has to make his statements on different 
doctrines dovetail in together into a whole system. 
Every beginner must take his creed, to a certain 
extent, on the faith of his teachers, nor does any 
know, till he comes to write on the several doc- 
trines, how difficult it is to make his teaching on 
one point square with his teaching on another, so 
as to form a consistent and harmonious code. A 
regular system of divinity drawn up for himself, 
such as Mr. How has done in his Plain Words, or 
the Bishop of Tasmania in his lectures on the 
Church Catechism, would bea great help to every 
beginner. George Herbert describes the curate 
as drawing up a chart for his own guidance, in 
these well-known words :—“ The country parson 
hath read the fathers also, and the schoolmen, and 
the later writers, out. of all which he hath com- 
piled a book and body of divinity, which is the 
storehouse of his sermons, and which he preacheth 
all his life; but diversely clothed, illustrated, and 
enlarged. This body of divinity he made by way 
of expounding the Church Catechism, to which 
all divinity may easily be reduced.” 

2. Not only has he had no direct training for 
the pulpit, but the formal style of his school and 
college exercises have probably induced a stiffness 
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of composition most unfitted for a popular address. 
He must descend from his stilts, and speak natu- 
rally as the words flow from his heart, As Arch- 
bishop Sumner says in the Apostolical Preaching, 
‘He must descend from the rounded periods in 
which he has been educated, to walk in the humble 
terms of Scripture.” 

3. The language as well as the scope of sermons, 
which, until very lately, have been considered 
models, has been most unnecessarily narrowed. 
This bondage the younger preacher has not at first 
the courage to escape from. He is naturally more 
cautious than his elders; he leans on a staff which 
makes his walk very stiff. In the old style of 
essay (from which a sermon become synonymous 
with dulness) everything was sifted out which could 
possibly militate against decorum and dignity, and 
this sifting process was carried to an extreme. In 
the attempt at polish, everything that had edge was 
lost. In the etiquette of those days the pulpit cast 
off all biting references to time and place which are 
the salt of a sermon, all allusions to common life, 
as if the language of such a place would be tainted 
by the mention of the factory and the farm, the 
mill or the market. Because Rowland Hill and 
his school roused men by home-thrusts without 
regard to polish, the Church of England rushed 
into the other extreme, and would allude to nothing 
in the daily walks of life or by the cottage fireside. 
“None of your homely illustrations for us, we, at 
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least, will be select,” was the cry. Yet the pro- 
phets and our blessed Lord have shown us that the 
homeliest illustrations borrow dignity from the 
cause in which they are enlisted, and from the lips 
that utter them. But in the last century all force 
was willingly lost if only sermons could be digni- 
fied; and many seem to have been written with 
the fear, lest some of the hearers ‘should see with 
their eyes and be converted.” 

And not only was the language shorn down to 
this model of decorum, but the very mould in 
which each sermon was to be made was stiff in the 
extreme. ‘Let there be,” says Blair, “ exordium, 
divisions, narration, explication, argumentative 
part, pathetic part, the peroration.”’ Mr. Neale, in 
the Preface to his Medieval Preaching, says of 
this stiff form of sermon, ‘Claude was the rule— 
Simeon, in his Hore Homiletice, the exemplifica- 
tion.” Every subject was to be treated in too 
uniform a manner. Then some stiffness ensues 
from the custom of preaching from one verse, 
whereas many truths lie evenly between two ex- 
treme texts, and would be come at better by being 
attacked on either side. We have seen much 
effect produced by preaching on two extreme texts 
in this way. For instance, speaking of heaven as 
a place of rest, in connection with Revelations 
iv. 8—* They rest not day and night,” &¢—we 
arrive at the double idea, rest and employment, a 
recreation which occupies, an energy which does 
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not fatigue. As Dr. Pusey, in vol. ii. Parochial 
Sermons, 15, amplifies the idea, “the rest of love 
and praise.’ In Dean Goodwin’s sermons, and in 
those of Mr. Robertson’s of Brighton, there are 
some good specimens of approaching a subject 
from both sides by the use of two texts. In the 
same way, Phillips Brooks, the celebrated Ameri- 
can preacher of Boston, has a Good Friday sermon 
on these words: “Then were there two thieves 
crucified with Him,” Matt. xxvii. 38; “I am 
erucified with Christ,’ Galatians li. 20. So also 
Dr. Huntingdon, Bishop of Central New York, 
has as texts: Acts xxi. 39—‘“A citizen of no 
mean city”; Heb. xi, 10—“ A city which hath 
foundations,” 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE PREACHER’S ADVANTAGES. 


(& RECAPITULATED in my last the 
{ preacher’s difficulties, but only to ex- 





E , hort him to overcome them, for (as 
Burke nobly says), * Difficulty was intended as a 
stimulus to wise men; it is only to fools that it is a 
bugbear.” 

I now propose to set in order, ‘ The Preacher's 
Advantages,” and I wish to be supposed to be 
addressing candidates for orders, chiefly those who 
look for a settled ministry in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

1. The first thing which strikes me is that we 
who are curates (I use the word in its old accep- 
tation) in a settled charge, have no reason to 
apologize for addressing our people from the pul- 
pit. They expect us to do our best and blame us 
if we do not. Weare called and sent, and there- 
fore may cast aside that diffidence which we might 
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feel, in rising to speak from a place, where our 
presence might be considered an intrusion. In 
our pulpits we may be supposed to be speaking 
to an audience come together on purpose to listen, 
and if possible to carry away good. I will borrow 
the terse language of Dr. Vaughan in a sermon 
called Choice of Professions, preached to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, May 26th, 1861, to illus- 
trate this:—‘‘ Who can overrate the capabilities 
of the Christian ministry? What is it, to have 
that Word of God (to which others can but oc- 
casionally have recourse, in brief moments of devo- 
tion) given to us for our meditation—our study 
and our stewardship—all the day long? What is 
it, to have that charity, which with others can be 
but the employment of rare intervals of absorb- 
ing and engrossing business, given to us as the 
very work of life P To have the chosen occupation 
of our Lord Himself (who went about doing gooc) 
consigned to us as our office and our profession ? 
What is it, to have a recognized position among 
men as their friend, adviser, helper, in things per- 
taining to God? To be allowed, nay, even expected, 
to fly to those who in this transitory world are m 
trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any other adversity, 
with a message of consolation from God Himself ? 
Then as to preaching, I know that it may bea 
poor thing, a form to the speaker, and a weariness 
to the hearer. But I have also felt what a power 
a good sermon may be. I have heard sermons 
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from this pulpit, of which the lapse of a quarter 
of a century, has failed to dull the recollection 
either of sense or sound. What will it be to the 
students who now hear me, to be commissioned 
in due time to preach? ‘To have an audience 
gathered for them, without obtrusion or presump- 
tion of their own, and to be secure of a hearing ? 
Depend upon it, preaching, however it may fail of 
its effect, has every possible chance still given it. 
The machinery is ready to hand; it needs but the 
spirit to animate it. There is stillness—there is 
patience—there is expectation—in many there is 
desire too, a hungering and thirsting after edifi- 
cation, to which it ought to be a delight to ad- 
minister, which it is a sin of sins wilfully to dis- 
appoint.” 

We may lift the latch of the poor man’s cottage 
without fear of being considered intruders ; and 
if we love our parish work, and our preparation 
for our Sunday discourses, our duties and our 
pleasures travel hand in hand, and we shall feel 
that our very work, is also our holiday. 

Then if we are to give attention to study and 
reading, how great is our advantage over such 
teachers as, being (like St. Paul) workers with 
their hands all the week, cannot expect to be pre- 
pared as we should be. “ How can he get wisdom 
that holdeth the plough; or the carpenter ; or the 
smith that sitteth by the anvil; or the potter turning 
the wheel with his feet ; people without whom a city 
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cannot beinhabited? Their desire is in the work of 
their craft; but they shall not be found where parables 
are spoken! The wisdom of a learned man cometh 
by opportunity of leisure, and he that hath little busi- 
ness shall become wise.’—KEcclesiasticus, chapter 
KXXVili. 24-34, 

2. The great dignity of our office. I do not speak 
of the respect that (unless he has forfeited it) 
belongs to the clergyman by reason of his social 
position and his education, which give him the 
entrance to the society of the upper classes, and 
which enable him thus often tomediate between, and 
act as a connecting link between, the inhabitants 
of the mansion and thecottage. These are great 
advantages—they are well expressed in the com- 
mon saying, “A clergyman is either the first man 
in the parish—or nobody.” 

But the vantage ground of the pulpit is some- 
thing more than this—something more than the 
fact of being elevated a few feet above the congre- 
gation—it is the fact that the pulpit is our watch- 
tower, and we are God’s watchmen; it is our 
throne, and we are “the deputies of Christ for the 
reducing of man into obedience to God.” This 
should give us boldness which our adversaries 
cannot gainsay or resist. Bishop Wilberforce, in 
his charge to the Oxford clergy in 1863, thus ad- 
vised them: “First settle thoroughly in your 
minds the greatness of what you have to do. 
Never mount the pulpit without having your 
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whole spirit awed by this thought. You are to 
speak from God to man. Your words, through 
His grace, are to bring them to Him; some are 
wandering farther from Him; some are ignorantly 
reaching after Him ; all need to be stirred up to 
seek after Him more earnestly. You have to 
bring them back ; to lead them on ; to direct their 
uncertainty ; to arouse them in their dull distance 
from Him. For a space, perhaps, they will think 
your thoughts, yield their minds to be swayed, 
bowed, directed, elevated by you. What grander, 
what more awful vocation, can a man have, than 
to speak to his fellow-men P ” 

3. Then again—a clergyman reinforced by a 
well-selected library, talking, on the whole, to a 
set of people who have little theological literature 
in their houses, does not this give him as much 
advantage as an army posted on a hill has over 
the enemy in the valley? If a candidate for orders 
does not get the advantage of a theological col- 
lege and its special training, yet if he goes out in 
Divinity, under the new system, or takes his de- 
gree early (so as to have, as was my own case, 
two spare years before he comes to the age when 
a deacon can be ordained) what an amount of lore 
he may digest by making careful analyses of the 
English divines, and the many modern additions 
to theological literature ! As he procures his books 
one by one, we will hope they are not a bewilder- 
ing mass, with no individuality to mark them, 
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but that, as each one has been purchased, so, 
before it was put on the shelf, it has been read 
and the noteworthy passages underlined, and an 
index of them made in the end of the volume. 
No one, until he has tried this, knows what is the 
value of a man’s own books with their own asso- 
ciations and annotations. ‘ The library at Herst- 
monceux at the time of Julius Hare’s death con- 
tained 12,000 volumes. It overflowed into pas- 
sages and antechambers and bedroom. But the 
most remarkable thing was the manner in which 
Hare himself was the centre of the whole. With- 
out a catalogue, without assistance, he knew 
where every book was to be found—for what it 
was valuable, and what relation it bore the rest.” 
(Dean Stanley). 

4, If it should be said, ‘‘ The world has read so 
much now, that books of all kinds are the com- 
mon property of all classes, and the clergyman is 
not the only educated person, as the word Clericus, 
Clerk (i.e., ‘one who can write’) used to imply, 
and that therefore the pastor now labours under 
a disadvantage,” it willat once be replied, *‘ If books 
have increased for the people, so they have for the 
student and the preacher! Instead of having to 
rummage in badly-printed folios, where the wheat 
was in a small proportion to the chaff, now we 
have a well-printed treatise of moderate size, ata 
price every one can command. With the advice 
of an experienced friend, a clerical library might 
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be selected now for what in monkish times a copy 
of the Bible would cost.” 

Let us look at the improvement in this 
respect in detail, in order to realize how great it 
is. 

(A.) Our first study will, of course, be our text- 
book, “‘the Bible.” This is a number of books by 
writers of different habits, and addressed in various 
ages to widely differing nations or cities. We 
want to grasp the mind of each writer as we go, 
to take in his position and that of the people he 
addresses—to know the Bible as Bunyan, as 
Milton, as Lord Bacon knew it! We have The 
Parallel New Testament, beautifully printed, and 
hope some day to possess the corresponding 
volume of the Old Testament. If we consider 
the original version as our teat, and the new as 
our commentary (even if we have no other book 
but a concordance or reference Bible) how much 
we may achieve! We are not, to use Dean Bur- 
gon’s phrase, “ Setting up in business without a 
capital.” 

(B.) Then, next, as some great scholar has given 
his attention to every part of the inspired volume, 
from the Pentateuch to the Revelation, we have 
our learning brought to hand in a portable shape, 
We have not to hunt for venison, and to slay it; 
we have the venison ready on the shelf; we have 
only to cook it, and serve it up. Not only have 
we the large portions of Scripture story prepared 
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for our use by some great scholar—such as the 
Minor Prophets by Dr. Pusey, St. Paul’s Labours 
by Conybeare and Newman—but the smallest have 
not escaped some fostering hand. Dean Trench 
has considered every parable and miracle before- 
hand, and brought to bear much learning in a 
popular shape; and The Last Days of Our Lord’s 
Ministry, The Events of Passion Week, The Great 
Forty Days after the Ascension, have all found 
worthy chroniclers. So that not only the venison, 
but the very fowls and game, are ready trussed ; . 
and, as Fuller says, ‘“‘If the venison be well fed, 
men ask not in what park it was fatted.” | 

(C.) Then, again, we must not forget that great 
mass of English theology which is contained in 
the published sermons of our best writers. Not 
only the sermons of Andrewes and Barrow and 
Bull (which, as treatises, are perhaps the best 
worth reading of the divines of that period), but 
also the far more numerous ones of the last fifty 
years, such as those by John Henry Newman, 
Edward Manning, Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Blunt, are in everyone’s hands. I shall 
never forget the pleasure with which I turned to 
the masterpieces of Melville, when I was reading 
for orders. What a charm there was in them, 
and how glad one was to escape from the dull 
folios of the fathers and the schoolmen into these 
green pastures! To him the sonnet in Tennyson's 
first volume of poems might be applied : 
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«Thou shalt be a soldier-priest 

To scare Church-harpies from the Master’s feast :— 
Our dusted velvets—have much need of thee ; 

Thou art no Sabbath-drawler of old saws, 

Distilled from some worm-canker’d homily.” 


I well remember how I used, after reading such 
sermons of Melville’s (whom I used moreover 
then to hear sometimes preaching in Lothbury) as 
Jacob’s Ladder and The Death of Moses, to take 
the heads, shut the book, and try my prentice hand 
at composition ; and then, after learning my weak- 
ness by my failure, again read what the hand of a 
master had written. For such is one of the ways 
by which the young sermon-writer tries his wings, 
as it were, on the edge of the nest before he takes 
his flight. 
~ Dean Vaughan, in his addresses to young 
clergymen, says: “ There is one kind of reading 
which has a special attraction for young clergy- 
men, and that is the department of published ser- 
mons; it is a most.important element of our 
clerical training, if there be judgment in its use. 
Sermons of modern date are more helpful in refe- 
rence to preaching than the ponderous and stately 
homilies of the third or sixth generation behind 
us. The best preachers of the last quarter of a 
century, of whatever party—I might say of whatever 
denomination (for in this we may learn from those 
who dissent from us)—will be the best resource 
for men who would improve their own discourses, 
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not by borrowing from any quarter, but by getting 
good from all. I would only suggest that the 
sermons of other men should be used rather for 
sowing than reaping, rather as general fertilizers | 
than as immediate prompters.” , 

In passing, I may notice that clergyman read 
now theological literature outside their own 
Church—often, that of writers most opposed to 
their own views. Whether they do this to enlarge 
their minds and increase their charity, or whether 
they do it as hoping to find ideas which will be 
new to their congregations, I know not; in either 
case the study is laudable. That this is the fact, 
and that it used not to be so, is a healthy sign. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to the Broad Church, 
and to men like Dean Stanley, who bid us reach 
out our arms right and left, and approve things 
which are excellent. I was inquiring in a London 
theological bookseller’s whether this was so, and 
the seller of books replied, “ Certainly, and to an 
extent you would little think. This large parcel 
before me is a complete set of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermons, the great Baptist preacher ; they are on 
the road to a High Churchman. The person you 
met coming into the shop is a dissenting minister, 
looking out for a second-hand copy of Canon 
Liddon’s Bampton Lectures.” 

Lord Bacon pronounced of the sermon literature 
of his day very much what is contained in Dean 
Vanghan’s eulogy on the published sermons of 
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the last quarter of a century. He says: “If the 
choicest and best of those observations upon texts 
of Scripture which have been made dispersedly 
upon sermons within this realm by the space of 
forty years, had been set down in a continuance, it 
had been the best book in divinity since the apos- 
tles’ time. For that form of writing in divinity, 
which, in my judgment, is of all others most rich 
and precious, is positive divinity, collected upon 
particular texts of Scripture, in brief observations, 
not dilated into commonplaces, nor chasing after 
controversies.” (Adv. of Learning, Pickering 
Edition, p. 317.) 

The writing of others in this way we may as- 
similate and make our own; as a friend of mine 
says, “I buy my corn, in these days of free trade, 
anywhere ; but I always grind it in my own mill.” 
The more authors we have read, the less likely we 
are to borrow from any one—an idea which is 
well expressed in Denham’s Ode on Cowley : 


“To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own— 
Horace’s wit, and Virgil’s state, 

He did not steal, but emulate ! 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb—but not their clothes, did wear.” 


Thus the novice may build upon other people’s 
foundations, and carry forward God’s work ; for 
knowledge is of its very nature—partly of ac- 
quirement, partly of inheritance. A man of read- 
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ing starts with a fortune in hand. By following 
up his studies he doubles it, thus bringing out of 
his treasures (like the instructed scribe) things 
new and old. We want some recognized “ hom- 
lies”’ for the deacon or the over-busy priest to fall 
back upon. With this exception, it is hard to 
conceive how our literature could be more ample 
than it is. With a standard work on every con- 
ceivable branch of divinity to turn to, how favour- 
able are our days compared to the times when 
men had to wade through the vast amount of 
rubbish which overlaid the few ideas contained in 
the old scholastic divinity. Let us not forget that 
we are the heirs of the literary conceptions of many 
giants; and if our stature be small, we must be 
comforted by the proverb that “the dwarf on the 
giant’s back can see farther than the giant.” Into 
whatsoever country we turn, speaking of theology, 
we have a Murray’s Handbook, in which all that is 
worth knowing is preserved for us, in a pleasant 
and readable shape. 

5. Last among the advantages—but, perhaps, 
not the least,—I am going to mention the fact 
that we of the Church of England minister to a 
neighbourhood or parish, not to a congregation or 
audience. We are territorial, and not congrega- 
tional. We have our schools, our visiting of the 
whole and the sick, and the death-beds of our 
parishioners from which to learn. Sir John Cole- 
ridge records in his life of John Keble the remark 
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that he (Keble) felt the want of the confessional, 
in order to understand his parish, upon which the 
judge remarks that, in a parish the size of 
Hursley, a man of average discernment could 
learn easily as much as it would do him any good 
to know. In free intercourse, as the trusted friend 
of all classes, the clergyman can study human 
nature from day to day; and the study of human 
nature is the volume next to the Bible worth our 
study. It is from lack of this that very learned 
men often miss the mark which humbler men, 
looking nearer the ground, are able to hit. Walk- 
ing about in the parish, the clergyman turns over 
his Sunday homily, and sees how it fits before he 
delivers it; he sees how much and how little these 
stated regular hearers of his know; and the gaps 
in his teaching he fills up in the school and at the 
cottage fireside. Coming, also, to the pulpit con- 
stantly from sick beds, and sometimes death beds, 
he himself must be learning from the patient faith 
of some aged and simple-minded forefathers of the 
hamlet, lessons of humility and trust, than which 
none are more needed to chasten the natural. feel- 
ings of the pride of life, of intellect, and of station, 
which are oftentimes engendered by the assump- 
tion of office in the young teacher. 

Nothing sounds more like a paradox, until ex- 
plained, than the saying recorded by Julius Hare, 
“In preaching, the thing of least consequence is the 
sermon” (Grwesses at Truth, vol. ii. 146), The per- 
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son who wrote that aphorism, of course meant to 
say, ‘The sermon is of little consequence com- 
pared with the life of the preacher, and the esti- 
mation in which he is held by his parishioners.” 
Aristotle’s idea of the requirements of an orator 
apply equally to the parish pastor. If his dis- 
course is to persuade people, he must establish a 
character for agety edvoia and gpovnoig (het. ui. 
cap. 1). Without this, our ministry is vain; with 
it, nothing can withstand us. “ Your own spirits, 
with which God will witness, will encourage you 
in your work. Your people will second you in it. 
You will see in every face that presents itself to 
you in your parish walks the face of a friend who 
honours and loves you. What nearer approach to 
heaven can you have upon earth P And when you 
grow old, and estimate the vanities of this world, 
and the realities of the next, more truly, perhaps, 
than you yet can, you will find that you will have 
laid up for yourselves the comfortable reflection of 
having lived for some purpose; and you will not 
regret that you have let others pass you by in 
the race for this world’s honours and rewards, 
well satisfied, for your parts, with having spent 
your threescore years and ten, if so you have 
spent them, in preparing yourselves and your 
flocks for eternity ” (Concluding Words of Professor 
Blunt’s “ Parish Priest”). 








CHAPTER V. 


ARE WRITTEN OR EXTEMPORE SERMONS 
BEST? 


HE question has been generally dis- 
cussed, in the abstract, whether written 
or extempore sermons are the best. 
only alternative was a comprehensive 

yea or a comprehensive nay. So, at least, we have 

seen it too often stated by the adherents of either 
system. ‘ Written sermons are the best, none of 
your extempore preachers for me;” while the 
antiphonal cry is equally loud and positive, — 
‘‘ Nothing like extempore sermons.” Yet in all 
cases where there are strong adherents to either 
side of the question, where, consequently, we may 
expect to find much truth in the arguments which 
support either system, is it not probable that the 
answer may lie somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes ; or may at one time lie in one extreme 
and then in the other; in a word, that the answer 
must be guided by circumstances, and not given 
too positively in the affirmative or negative P For, 
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as we humbly conceive, neither yes or no will stand 
the test of ‘‘semper, ubique, ab omnibus.” Some- 
times each will be true, according as a man is in 
nerve or not; or with some preachers, according as 
a man has sufficient clearness to keep his subject 
from confusion ; or with some subjects, as whether 
a man is preaching on doctrine or a hortatory 
appeal ; whether he is preaching upon a text which 
admits of little scope, or on a parable or history 
where, if his memory should not be retentive, there 
will still be plenty of matter to suggest topics ; 
or to some congregations, to a university audience, 
or in a village church. Perhaps, also, there may 
be a style of sermon between the two, which unites 
some of the excellencies of each ; as, for instance, 
an extempore sermon having been written first, in- 
asmuch as “ writing makes an exact mam,” and then 
delivered from notes in conversation at the family 
prayer, or the sick bedside, or the cottage and 
schoolroom lecture, inasmuch as *“ conversation 
makes a ready man”—always the subject having 
been previously studied and read up for, inasmuch 
as “reading makes a full man.” 

When we put the written sermon and the ex- 
tempore sermon into the scales against each other, 
we would be understood by the extempore sermon 
to mean—not that unpremeditated and crude effu- 
sion which men use to save the labour of commit- 
ting their thoughts to paper—but a discourse the 
matter of which has been well digested, and of 
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which the divisions and skeleton outline are accu- 
rately graven on the memory; which, in a word, 
differs from a written sermon only in the fact that 
the mind has been the paper which has been 
covered with thoughts instead of the pages of the 
sermon-case, / This is a'styletwhich no one would 
adopt from laziness, for it is far more laborious 
than the mere writing of a sermon, the wear of 
which is over as soon as the ink js dry, whereas, 
in the other, the mind is strung up until the ser- 
mon be delivered. 

If we go to antiquity for our argument we shall 
find it in favour of extempore delivery. The 
teachers of the early Church spoke from the inspi- 
ration of the moment. (See Movute’s Christian 
Oratory of the Three First Centuries, and Rippiz, 
p- 415.) It was the same in the next ages of the 
Church. (See Neatn’s Medieval Preaching, In- 
troduction, p. 20—25.) At the time Erasmus 
wrote, we find Dean Colet, who died 1519, ad- 
vocating the extempore course, and blaming his 
bishop, Richard Fitzjames, for preaching from a 
book, Hrasmus (Epistles, lib. xy. p- 708), enu- 
merating the charges which Dean Colet brought 
against his bishop, says— Quod cum in concione 
dixerit quosdam de chart& concionari (id quod 
multi frigidé faciunt in Anglia) oblique taxasset 
Kpiscopum, qui ob senium id solitus sit facere.” 
To speak of a time alittle after this, 1542, Bishop 
Short (History of the Church of England, sec. 223) 
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says :—‘ The evil which might have arisen from a 
want of preachers was obviated, as far as possible, 
by a set of homilies now published. During 
these troublous times, such of the clergy as were 
licensed to preach were so frequently attacked on 
account of their expressions, that many adopted 
the custom of writing their sermons, which has 
since generally prevailed.”’ In the time of Charles 
the Second book-preaching was forbidden by sta- 
tute to the University of Cambridge, which says, 
“‘ the lazy way of reading sermons began in the 
time of the civil wars.” 

The origin of “bosom sermons” was the wish of 
the preacher (in those troublous times) to have 
something to appeal to, by way of warrant for 
orthodoxy, if summoned before the tribunals by 
his enemies (see Professor J. J. Buuyv, Reformation 
in England, p.179). Iunderstand a‘ bosomsermon” 
to mean a manuscript of some sort thrust into the 
bosom of the preacher’s gown, or what we should 
call breast-pocket. So Bonner (Fox, 11. 684) defends 
himself for overlooking some of the king’s injunc~ 
tions in his sermon, by reason of his manuscript 
having “in his sermon time slipt away from 
him.” 

There is something strangely unreal in men 
reading their discourses (though it has so long 
been the custom that it has become second nature 
to us), especially when their eyes cling so tena- 
ciously to the manuscript as to convey the notion 
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that they have never seen it before. Dissenters, 
who are used to extempore delivery, notice the 
unreality more than we do, who always expect to 
see a book under the preacher’s eyes ; one of them 
had come to the conclusion, “ that Church minis- 
ters’ sermons never had been written by anybody, 
but had been always copied.” Archbishop Leigh- 
ton “ disliked the practice of reading sermons, a 
practice scarcely known across the seas, being of 
opinion that it detracted much from the weight 
and authority of preaching.” So his great friend, 
Bishop Burnet, in his Pastoral Care, says,— The 
reading of sermons would be endured in no nation 
but ours.” And Sir W. Scott says,—“ It is con- 
clusive against the frigid custom of reading that 
in any other mode of public speaking it would be 
held childish and absurd.” A friend said to us 
the other day, “I had a brother-clergyman stay- 
ing here over Sunday, and I asked him to preach 
for me; his answer was,—‘ If I had brought my 
book with me I should have been most happy.’ ” 
And this was an answer which nine out of ten 
men would have made under the circumstances. 
Yet surely, said our friend, he might in a strange 
church have had one subject, at least, on which he 
would have been sufficiently at home to have 
spoken for half an hour, It was not a very apos- 
tolic answer to the request, “If you have any 
word of exhortation for the people, say on!” to 
reply, “I have left my sermon-case at home.” 
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We must be very little exercised in the use of 
pulpit weapons for a man of real learning and 
ability to shelter himself behind such an excuse. 

I suppose there were few men who could reason 
so quickly as the late Archbishop Whately. He 
was a great conversationalist and a ready writer. 
Yet in the first volume of his life (p. 26), we find 
him, when the officiating clergyman was taken ill 
at Redlands, near Bristol, sending home by a ser- 
vant for a sermon, and, not receiving it, going up 
into the pulpit and reading a chapter, apologizing 
for being able to give them nothing but an ex- 
position. 

This leads us to one answer to the question we 
have proposed for solution, which is,—that many 
aman who may not be able to keep up extem- 
pore preaching twice a week in his own parish, 
may have one or two topics which he has well 
pondered and digested, some favourite parable or 
history, which, supposing him to forget half what 
he meant to say, will still remind him of sufficient 
matter for a good sermon. “I know,” says Leigh- 
ton, “that weakness of the memory is pleaded in 
excuse for this custom; but better minds would 
make better memories. Such an excuse is un- 
worthy of a father addressing his children. Like 
Elihu, he should be refreshed by speaking.” 
William Jay in his autobiography (p. 138) explains 
how his nervousness went off on occasions when 
he felt himself master of the subject. ‘I could 
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commonly ascertain before I left the study how I 
should succeed in the pulpit. With me ‘ the tug of 
war’ was always alone. If I felt that [had grasped 
the subject, I rather longed for the service, than 
dreaded it.”( And who has not felt bold, when he 
was prepared? and timid, if he had not thoroughly 
grasped his subject ? ) 

Then, again, so much depends upon the subject, 
the style of treating it, and the congregation to 
whom it is addressed. Here a man of tact will 
use variety ; the alternation of a written sermon 
on a doctrine with an extempore hortatory appeal 
froma parable, may be very grateful to an audience, 
Some subjects require to be treated differently from 
others, The late Bishop Wilberforce (who in- 
herited the eloquence of his father) published 
more than one volume of sermons which read well, 
having been composed in polished words for edu- 
cated audiences; at the same time, no one was more 
happy in his occasional extempore sermons to 
country parishes, or to the ‘ working classes” in 
London, adapting himself to their faculties by 
his conversational style, and the great art of bor- 
rowing his similes and illustrations from the handi- 
crafts at which his hearers had been toiling all the 
week. In a small country church, where the size of 
the building admits of your being heard in a con- 
versational tone, there you can converse; but if you 
are preaching in a vast building, you will do well 
to know exactly what words you are going to use, 
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your sentences. 

[in university sermons, where the sentences are 
a page along, and where, in consequence of the 
argumentative nature of the style, everything de- 
pends upon the exactness of the language, a writ- 
ten sermon is a necessary thing. Yet, surely, the 
case is widely different when we come to short 
hortatory appeals and familiar expositions suited 
to the capacity of a rural population. ) The heart 
is to be influenced and not the head, and language 
coming direct from the preacher’s heart, without 
the medium of paper, will flow easiest into the 
listener’s heart. “Dip and season your words 
heart deep,”’ says George Herbert, ‘ verze voces 
ex imo pectore,” and if there be sympathy—as how 
can there help being—it will be “‘ deep answering 
to deep.” On paper you may be more elegant and 
more exact; but what do the men in the smock- 
frocks care about elegance or know about exact- 
ness? Let them feel the edge of your words before 
they lose their sharpness by contact with paper. Let 
them feel the salt of your words before it evapo- 
rates in the ink. Verily that sermon-case, which 
is so great a help to you, is oftena great partition- 
wall between you and your hearers, It adds a 
stiffness to what you say, which, though you may 
call it polish, is still stiffness, and nothing else, to 
them. Every bit of art you throw into your com- 
position, every grace that you bestow upon your 
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rhetoric, removes you a step farther from the com- 
prehension of nature’s children on the deal bench. 
What does your audience know of polish? Then 
why sit in your study and polish away at your 
sentences until you have rubbed all the rough, 
biting edge off them ? Eloquence is “ vehement 
simplicity ;” and according to another, “a cer- 
tain wonderful power of making oneself believed.” 
Let this be the eloquence you strive after. Live 
so as to be beloved—speak so as to be understood 
—so shall you “get within your hearers” and 
“screw truth into their minds.” There is some- 
thing in real passion, when one warms to the 
occasion and the words flow out of the heart, 
which all the art in the world can feebly imitate, 

There is one great advantage and one great 
danger in extempore preaching, with which we will 
conclude. 

The advantage i is this, which, in a late article of 
the Quarterly Review, on “The Parish Priest,” is 
described in some such words as these—but we 
quote only from memory—“ To those who do not 
repeat memoriter, but are masters of their subject, 
there is the advantage that they can watch the 
effect of their words upon their audience, and con- 
sequently contract or expand their arguments, and 
vary their illustrations according to the pulse of 
their audience )and the impression which they see 
to be prediecds and this, in St. Augustine’s 
opinion, was the essential element of pulpit success, 
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The happiest flights are those which are born of 
the occasion, the warmth of which will atone for 
many defects of style.” If we made up our con- 
versation before we went to a party, how flat it 
would fall compared with that which arises out of 
the occasion; now something analogous to this 
occurs in preaching—at least sufficiently analogous 
to bear comparison. True, the audience at ser- 
mons cannot enter into a conversation with their 
tongues, but they can make the response to the 
preacher with the intelligence of their eyes and 
features. The preacher gazing into their coun- 
tenances can see how far they appreciate, approve, 
or understand. In lecturing on science, Arago 
picked out a dull type of humanity among his 
hearers, with a low forehead. On him he kept 
his eye fixed—he addressed himself to him as if 
there were no other present, and by the effect of 
his explanations, as reflected in this man’s coun- 
tenance, he judged of their influence upon the rest 
of his audience. When this pupil remained un- 
convinced, the orator tried new arguments and 
illustrations till light beamed on his countenance. 
‘‘ We often see,” says a modern preacher, “as we 
go on in our discourse, from the straining atten- 
tion of some in the crowd, that we have not yet 
succeeded in what we have spoken. Are we, then, 
to go forward without making another attempt 
with some change of address or variation of 
imagery?” The extempore preacher will, then, 
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in this point, stand at a manifest advantage, be- 
cause he has more freedom; he can strike as he 
sees his blows tell; if he sees his argument is 
beyond his audience, he can refrain. We will 
suppose his notes to be certain algebraic symbols, 
or natural contractions and signs, leaving the 
subordinate fillings up to the impressiveness and 
excitations of the moment. Around these alge- 
braic symbols the extemporist can swing at leisure, 
anchoring the head of his ship to them to avoid 
losing his course, while he has sufficient elasticity 
to swing gracefully, expanding or contracting at 
will, What would look like repetition upon paper, 
does not sound like repetition when spoken; and 
repetition, with slight variations, is necessary for 
the full understanding of many things. To the 
preacher from notes, we may say what Dr. John- 
son said to Boswell, when he handed him notes 
for a speech to anelection committee in the House 
of Commons,—‘ This, sir, you must enlarge on ; 
you must not argue these as if you were arguing 
to the schools. You must say the same thing 
over and over again in different words. If you 
say it but once, they miss it in a moment of in- 
attention.” Fox advised Sir Samuel Romilly, 
when about to sum up the evidence in Lord Mel- 
ville’s trial, ‘ not to be afraid of repeating obser- 
vations which were material.” Pitt urged a 
similar defence for that amplification which was 
thought a defect in his style, « Every person,” 
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he said, “‘ who addressed a public assembly, and 
was anxious to make an impression on particular 
points, must either be copious upon some points 
or else repeat them, and copiousness is to be pre- 
ferred to repetition.” Lord Brougham gives his 
testimony on the same side :—‘‘ The orator often 
feels that he could add strength to his composition 
by compression, but his hearers would then be un- 
able to keep pace with him, and he is compelled to 
sacrifice conciseness to clearness. The expansion, 
which is a merit at the moment of delivery, is 
turned into a defect when a speech is printed. 
What before was impressive seems now to be 
verbose, and the effect is diminished in much the 
same proportion as originally it was increased. It 
was for some such reason that Fox asserted, that 
if a speech read well it was a bad speech. No 
Athenian audience could have followed Demos- 
thenes in the condensed form in which his speeches 
are printed.” — Quarterly Review, No. 206. Fuller 
reminds us that to the uneducated listener, the 
intellectual food should not be presented in too 
solid a form; saying, in his inimitable way, “ with- 
out a fair proportion of chaff a horse is apt to bolt 
his oats.” 

The danger is that the text, instead of being 
adhered to, becomes only a starting-point in the 
preacher’s mind, from which he rushes off to his 
favourite and hackneyed themes. We may have 
remarked in some of the worst specimens of extem- 


—_— 
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pore speakers that they always give you the same 
sermon, more or less, whatever their text may be. 
The danger is described by Isaac Taylor as “ the 
glib run of the mental associations upon worn 
tracks—this way or that—as the mind may chance 
to take its start from a given point.” To take an 
extreme case, to illustrate what we mean, we have 
somewhere read an anecdote—we think in Moore’s 
Life of Wesley—to this effect. A curate, who 
preached extempore, always introduced into his 
sermon a dissertation on the duty of paying debts, 
whatever the subject might be. The congregation 
considered this aninsult, and appealed to the rector 
to give the curate some text from which he could 
not branch off to this old topic. The rector fixed 
‘the conversion of St, Paul,” thinking no path- 
way out of this could lead to the curate’s favourite 
grievance. However, after a few minutes’ descrip- 
tion of St. Paul’s conversion, amongst the marks 
of a regenerate man the curate enumerated a pay- 
ing of outstanding accounts as one of the most 
obvious. Strange that even so he was not to be 
restrained from throwing himself off the rails and 
getting on his old tramroad. It must be confessed 
that sameness is the great evil of bad extempore 
preachers ; but then this is no reason against ex- 
tempore delivery, because a reading man, a full 
man, will be always replenishing himself with fresh 
matter, and “ bringing out of his treasure things 
new as well as old.” He will also have before his 
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mind’s eye a distinct outline and skeleton of what 
his subject consists, and the filling in of the nerves 
and sinews will be all that he trusts to the occasion 
to suggest. 

In drawing a comparison, and in forming a 
judgment of the relative merits of written and 
extempore discourses, let us bear in mind that the 
effect produced at the time is the great point to be 
kept in view. Hxtempore addresses taken down 
in shorthand, and read over by the fireside, may 
appear very poor; but they were never meant to 
be so criticized. Whitfield’s sermons, in their 
printed state, are poor specimens, however great 
the effect produced was by their delivery. The 
story which Lord Macaulay quotes from Plutarch 
is to the purpose :—“ Lycias wrote a defence for 
a man who was to be tried before one of the 
Athenian tribunals. Long before the defendant 
had learnt the speech by heart, he became so dis- 
satisfied with it, that he went in great distress to 
the author. ‘I was delighted with your speech 
the first time I read it, but I liked it less the 
second, and still less the third time, and now it 
seems to me to be no defence at all.” ‘My good 
friend,’ said Lycias, ‘you quite forget that the 
judges are to hear it only once.’” So is it with 
the extempore sermon, which may not be able to 
bear criticism as a work of art; if it produces its 
effect at the time, it has answered its purpose. 
Bishop Horne relates the difference between the 
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eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero, quoting it 
from Fénelon :—‘‘ When Demosthenes had done 
speaking, the Athenians said, ‘ Let us fight Philip.’ 
When Cicero ceased, the Romans said, ‘ What a 
fine orator!’” After hearing Massillon, at Ver- 
' gailles, Louis XIV. said to him, “I have heard 
many great orators in this chapel, and have been 
highly pleased with them ; but for you, whenever I 
hear you, I go away displeased with myself, for I 
see more of my own character.” The object of 
all preaching being to make men better, let us 
have whatever will be most effective; but we 
believe that while over a written sermon men 
would exclaim “ how beautiful the language, and 
how polished ! ”—by an earnest, rough, extempore 
address they would be most pricked to the heart, 
and led to cry out, “God be merciful to the 
children of men!” 

Let us have extempore sermons where they 
may be had, for the substance of the argument 
in their favour lies in these words of Cotton 
» Mather’s: “‘ How can you expect your hearers to 
remember what, but for your book, you are afraid 
you should yourself forget P ” 


1882. 


Twenty years have elapsed since I wrote the 
above. During that time I have done my best to 
ascertain the merits of the two styles of preaching 
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which are included in the heading of this chapter. 
A great deal of criticism on either side has issued 
from the press which I have pondered over, and 
to which I have given due consideration. When 
an opportunity has occurred of hearing any 
divine who had attained to eminence in either 
style, I have listened and watched the effect on 
the audience. I have also, in my own humble 
way, tested both styles to various congregations, 
and watched the results—both immediate and 
permanent. Dividing, then, the various methods 
of preaching (for the sake of brevity) into three, 
we will ask, Which does the present opinion of the 
world select as the best ? 

1. The Written Sermon—to be read off a MS. 

2, The Composite—extempore bits thrown in 
while reading from a MS. 

3. The strictly Extempore discourse. 


1. I will dismiss the Composite style as the 
least to be recommended, To my mind it seems 
the most difficult to use of the three—at least, to 
use well. The polish of the written periods and 
the energy and roughness of the colloquial parts 
do not fuse well together. The joins are visible. 
The difference of the two styles is as marked as 
the colour in a dish of almonds and raisins. If 
one starts off into extempore remarks I have 
always found the difficulty of getting back, 
decorously, to the written matter. 
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2. The genius of the English Church inclines 
to the exactness and elegance of premeditated 
periods, and the number of written sermons in 
print testifies that to write has been the practice 
of most of our great divines, The Churches north 
of the Tweed abhor what they call “the use of 
paper.” It was said of Chalmers, who used MS. 
in the pulpit, that if he had thrown it away and 
spoken extempore he might have been king of 
Scotland. The dislike of the Scots to « paper 
sermons” is best exemplified in this story, re- 
corded in the life of Norman Macleod. He was 
preaching in Ayrshire, where to read a sermon is 
considered a sin ; two old women were heard thus 
discussing the preacher’s merits after the service, 
“Heard ye ever anything sae gran?” Silence. 
“ Was na that a gran sermon?” Still silence. 
“ Speak, woman, was not that a sermon?” « Oh, ay 
(sulkily), but the minister read it.” “ Read wt! 
(with emphasis) I wad na hae cared of he had 
whistled it!” If a written sermon is more or less 
to be followed with the eye of the preacher, then 
Dr. Hooke’s advice is much to the purpose. He 
says: “I always-wrote down the language as it 
first suggested itself to me, for I felt convinced 
that I then was putting on ‘paper the same 
expressions as I should have used if I had 
spoken from notes in the pulpit.” It is well, in 
composing in the study, to have your actual 
auditory before your eye—if I might venture 
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upon the expression—as if the photographs of 
your parishioners papered the walls of the room 
in which you are writing. 

3. On the same principle, when you are 
preaching extempore, although your language will 
be much more colloquial, broken up into ques- 
tion and answer, as in familiar conversation, yet 


try and use as good language as you can find, for 


the uneducated often relish better sentences than 
they themselves can use; and it is well said by 
Bulwer Lytton, “ No orator can speak too well to a 


’ crowd.” 


If you have written your sermon first, and are 
then preaching it from notes (which we will 
suppose to be the written sermon, reduced to a 
syllabus) your language will be supported by 
your previous composition and will not degenerate 
into the style of the mob or stump orator. Lengthy 
notes, I always find a vast encumbrance—the 


fewer the better. If they can be reduced to half- | 
a-dozen lines, and then represented by symbols, | 


to catch the eye, on the back of a card, so much 
the better. Thus for a self-deceiver you might 
put “ Balaam ;” to describe aman who wanted to 
please the people, “ Pilate;” if you wanted to 
carry the invitation of God, knocking at the door 


of man’s heart in all ages, you might, as symbols / 
to illustrate youth, manhood, and age; put, a hoop, | 


a spade, and a crutch. I have somewhere read of 
a preacher, but I forget who it was, who used to 


te 
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set down his abbreviations of the characters to be 
described, by the name of some prominent parish- 
ioners, who represented the several vices, or 
virtues, to be dwelt on in so exaggerated a form, 
that their names would recall at a glance, the idea 
required. This he may have got from the 
Spectator where we read of a rustic wag who, 
in the Whole Duty of Man, wrote opposite to every 
vice the name of some individual in the neigh- 
bourhood, and thus converted that excellent work 
into a libel on the whole parish. (See Sir 
Walter Scott’s Introduction to the Monastery.) 
“Ag I could not write shorthand (says William 
Jay), by various contractions and signs, easily 
understood, I reduced my sermon notes to the- 
smallest possible compass.” 

The fewer notes _you_have the better, only let 
them embrace the whole ground you are going to 
travel over in your sermon, so that the whole 
may have unity, and be “totus, teres, atque ro- 
tundus.” 

I have never felt any difficulty in the wholly 
written or the wholly extempore style. But I 
feel it best to attempt extempore only occasionally, 
and on subjects which naturally admit of it, and 
when I have fully mastered the subject. A friend 
of mine says to me, ‘‘ Vary one with the other: 
take a written sermon in the morning, but try an 
extempore flight in the afternoon, when a country 
parish church has the simpler audience.” This I 
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entirely agree in; for even one who has the gift 
of extemporizing in the highest degree, is apt to 
run over his favourite subjects, and to repeat him- 
self if he never use MS. The mind gravitates to 
its own commonplaces, just as a nail follows the 
course opened to it by the gimlet. 

We should most of us agree with these remarks 
of Coleridge in his Table Talk : “ No doubt preach- 
img, in the proper sense of the word, is more effec- 
tive than reading. Therefore I would not pro- 
hibit it, but leave a liberty to the clergyman who 
feels himself able to accomplish it. But as things 
now are, I am quite sure I prefer going to church 
to hear a pastor who reads his discourse; for I 
never yet heard more than one preacher without 
a book who did not forget his argument in one 
minute, and fall into vague and unprofitable de- 
clamation, and sometimes very coarse declamation 
too. These preachers never progress, they eddy 
round and round. Sterility is the effect of their 
ministry.” 

This fault, if at all, is to be remedied by well- 
planned divisions, which, like the rails of a tram, 
keep the preacher’s car from getting off the road. 
For it cannot be denied, that the extemporizer 
who is led by conceit and by glib commonplaces, 
to fancy he is teaching, while he is only boring, 
his congregation, is more often to be found, than 
the able speaker. For it was of Coleridge (whose 
remarks I have just quoted) that Hazlitt used to 
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say, with a laugh, “ An excellent talker was Cole- 
ridge, if you want a man to start from no pre- 
mises, and arrive at no conclusions.” Robert Hall 
said wittily of preachers who never got on with 
their subject, but swam in eddies, ‘“ They are 
hinges, not wheels, motion without progress.” 

If, then, a conclusion is to be come at, whether 
written sermons are best, or those extempore ones 
of which Hooker says, “ They spend their life in 
their birth, and have audience but once,” let many 
things be taken into consideration—the audience, 
the subject, the powers of the preacher; and let 
each man be guided by his experience, for failure 
or success soon reveal themselves. Saunderson, 
Tillotson, and South tried but once—they were 
defeated in their first charge— 


“ Horee 
Momento, cita mors venit aut victoria leta.” 





If twenty years of experience have in any way 
modified my previously expressed views, it would 
be in the direction of written sermons, to be de- 
livered, without MS., from short notes. The ex- 
perience of Dean Hook of our own Church, and of 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie of the Free Kirk, is very weil 
worth the study of every young aspirant to un- 
premeditated delivery. The biographies of each 
are to be obtained at Mudie’s, and go fully into 
this subject. I have reprinted what they each 
say on this head in the chapters which bear their 
names in Successful Preachers. 
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It has been claimed, as an advantage on their 
side, by the advocates of written sermons, that 
_ the producing a MS. in the pulpit is a guarantee 
that they have, at all events, been at work for 
their people to the extent of some ten pages. On 
the other hand, the advocates of extempore preach- 
ing claim the advantage of readiness which the 
people admire. “A rough backwoodsman in 
Virginia heard Bishop Meade preach an extem- 
pore sermon, and, being somewhat unfamiliar with 
the ways of the Episcopal Church, he said—<I | 
liked him ; for he was the first one of these petti- } 
coat fellows who could shoot without a rest.’” | 
—(Puurs Brooxs’ Yale Coll. Lectures, p. ZL.) 

Let, then, the sermon be, at all events, written in 
large handwriting, as you will be using these MSS. 
probably when your eyes are dim, if you live to| 
threescore; let the heading be written in a very 
plain way, with intervals (to mark each division), 
so that the eye may revert to it at once; let every 
alternate page be blank, to receive your additions 
and emendations. 

These are three very simple remarks, but not 
the less useful, as, though obvious, many neglect 
them. 

You may in later years be unequal to reading 
up a subject; you may be ill or overworked, or 
you may be away from your library and books of 
reference. 

You need not preach from your MS. any the 

G 
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more for having it by you; you can glance over 
it and recall your way of treating the text, adding 
your increased experience. At the same time, the 
strain on the mind, which must be felt by every 
conscientious extempore preacher, will be avoided, 
and the fact of having the MS. will reassure you, 
even if you can throw your corks aside and swim 
boldly. You know they are at hand if you should 
have the cramp, as even experienced swimmers do. 
The writing will have reduced your ideas to shape, 
and put written bounds to prevent your wander- 
ing into space; it will have thrown a circum- 
ference around your subjeet by way of horizon, 
Anyhow, written sermons have this advantage, 
that they often survive the preacher. The world 
for many generations will be the better for John 
Henry Newman’s sermons ; and the various names 
which adorn our book-shelves would have perished 
if they had belonged to extempore preachers. Our 
powers as preachers are partly of acquirement and 
partly of inheritance, for we are the heirs of all 
the ages. Other ages and distant lands may be 
our heirs in like manner, and bless God that we 
were born. ‘The Printing Press,” like “The 
Gift of Tongues,” enlarges the sphere of every 
teacher’s power. We write in our studies for our 
parishioners in a country village (as did Arm- 
strong and Blencowe), and perhaps at the time 
have no thought outside those parochial boun- 
daries ; but long after our names have become dim 
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» on our monumental brasses, our thoughts and 
words may be renewing the evergreen freshness 
of their youth, and carrying conviction to the in- 
habitants of distant colonies, and to generations of 
worshippers yet unborn. 





CHAPTER VI. 


HOW FAR IS EXTEMPORE ADDRESS WITHIN THE 
REACH OF THE MAJORITY OF PREACHERS. 





SF a conversational style of preaching 
; be suitable for the uneducated classes, 

eZ and has a reality and earnestness about 
it which more than counterbalances its defects, 
the question arises—how far is it within the 
power of the majority of our country clergy to 
acquire facility in extempore delivery? To say 
that there are very few good extempore preachers 
in the English pulpit is no answer: 1st, because 
there are very few who make the attempt; 2ndly, 
those who do attempt it are generally in towns, 
where the audience is less fitted for it than in 
rural parishes ; 3rdly, we may conclude, naturally 
enough, that as it is attempted where the sphere 
of labour is most arduous, it is resorted to as a 
saving of time ; whereas, to do justice to an un- 
written sermon, it requires more study and labour 
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than is usually devoted to a written one, To say 
that the clergy of the Established Church are 
unequal to it—before they have tried what they 
can achieve, not merely by one attempt, but by 
giving themselves to the study of it—is an answer 
which has been listened to long enough; the 
Church has made such immense progress in the 
other branches of pastoral work that she has taken 
out of her own mouth all excuses on the score of 
inability to achieve anything which she attempts. 

Would a painter think it enough to decline 
his art, because at the tenth or fifteenth time he 
could not produce a picture? Rather, he might 
say, as one is reported to have done, “I painted 
this picture in three weeks, it is true, but I was 
thirty years learning to paint it in three weeks.” 
Consider, too, how many years of labour are re- 
presented by the first skilful performance of a 
musician. ‘ Bishop Burnet (says his biographer) 
attained to an easiness inextempore address, chiefly 
by allotting many hours of the day to meditation 
upon all sorts of subjects, and by accustoming 
himself at those times to speak his thoughts aloud, 
studying always to render his expression correct.” 
Lord Stanhope in his address, on being installed 
Lord Rector at Aberdeen, in March 1858, instances, 
as similar examples, Sir Isaac Newton, Adam 
Smith, Rousseau, and even Lord Byron, whom 
one would least have suspected of laboriousness. 
He then continues, “No man had that gift of 
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using, in publie speaking, the right word in the 
right place, in greater perfection than Mr. Pitt. 
My father, presuming on the honour of his ae- 
quaintance with that great man, asked him one 
day how he acquired that great advantage. Mr. 
Pitt replied, that whatever readiness he might be 
thought to possess in that respect, he had derived 
from a practice which his father, the great Lord 
Chatham, enjoined upon him. Lord Chatham 
had bidden him take up some book in a foreign 
language—say Greek, Latin, or French—then to 
read out of this book a passage, stopping where 
he was not sure of the right word, till the right 
one came. Mr. Pitt said he followed the com- 
mand assiduously. At first he often had to stop 
for a while till he found the proper word, but that 
he found the difficulties gradually disappear, until 
what was a toil at first became afterwards an easy 
pleasure.” Mr. Walter Bagehot has left on record 
a similar anecdote of another prime minister. 
“Soon after Peel was born, his father, the first 
baronet, finding himself rising daily in wealth 
and consequence—and believing that money, in 
those peculiar days, would command a seat in 
Parliament, determined to bring up his son ex- 
pressly for the House of Commons. When that 
son was quite a child, Sir Robert would frequently 
set him on the table and say, “ Now, Robin, make 
a speech and I will give you a cherry.” What few 
words the little fellow produced were applauded ; 
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and applause stimulating exertion, produced such 
effect that before Robin was ten years old, he 
could really address the company with some 
degree of eloquence. As he grew up his father 
took him of a Sunday into his study, and made 
him repeat, as well as he could, the morning ser- 
mon. When at a distant day the senator, remem- 
bering accurately the speech of an opponent, 
answered his arguments in correct succession—it 
was little known that the power of so doing was 
originally acquired in Drayton Church.” ‘“ Even 
if you could satisfy yourself (says another writer) 
with the first attempt, yet the very exertion will 
do you good—thought produces thought. You 
must not be discouraged if the attempt at first 
seem to fail. The infant bird practises his wings 
as he stands up in the nest; then gets upon the 
edges of it; then upon the neighbouring boughs ; 
and then takes short excursions before it flies its 
more daring lengths. As the natural consequence 
of use and improvement, follows the divine bless- 
ing. This is especially true of the cultivation of 
readiness in speech—for the memory, like a friend, 
loves to be trusted, and seldom fails to reward the 
confidence placed in it.”—(Jay’s Autobiography.) 
What every illiterate Nonconformist does every 
Sunday, in proportion to his ability, an educated 
body of men, with their logical training, and their 
long practised experience in writing themes and 
essays from their youth—with their greater com- 
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, mand of time and their unlimited access to books,~ 
could assuredly do in a much more effectual 
manner. Is it not time to see whether our clergy 
cannot attain to the more perfect way of speaking 
without book, which is in use in every other 
nation but the English, and which those who were 
trained by our side at school and the Universities 
are practising without difficulty in the senate and 
at the barP There are, no doubt, some few who 
could never preach without book, just as there are 
some few men in the world who ean never return 
thanks for their health being proposed—just as 
there are some men who econld never write ten 
nes on any given subject. But these are gradu- 
ally getting fewer and fewer every year. The 
debating societies at the Universities, the clergy - 
meetings which are now so frequent, and the 
various platform meetings and secular lectures, 
are, we doubt not, convincing many men that ex- 
tempore address is a thing quite within their 
reach. What hinders, then, the majority of our 
clergy, where their congregation is uneducated, 
and therefore not critical, and where the churches 
are small, and therefore such as admit of a con- 
versational tone being used, from making the 
attempt? They might begin with subject “ ser. 
mons,” as opposed to “ text sermons,” as admit- 
ting of more scope and containing more matter ; 
and as they grew more self-possessed they might 
venture on sermons of a narrower and therefore 
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more difficult and delicate treatment. We have . 


great faith in the old maxim, that success in most 
things depends far more in the pains taken than 
in the natural innate talent. ‘“ Poeta nascitur non 
fit” applies to but few cases besides the poet. 
Demosthenes training himself, by speaking to the 
wild waves, for the tumultuous assemblies of the 
Athenians, could at least say, “orator fit non 
nascitur.” If any considerable number of our 
_clergy were to try, no doubt a few would give it 
pp, but we believe the majority would rejoice in 
their new-born strength, and some few would 
greatly excel. We are convinced that if a few 
trials were suggested to all the students at a 
Theological College, the experience of the majority 


would confirm what we say—that the gift is within 


most men’s reach, and that a heartfelt, real style 
of preaching would draw back again within the 
ministrations of the Established Church, many 
who, by the frigid, chaste style of her discourses, 
have been scattered abroad into diverse sects. 
Granted that few would be satisfied with their first 
attempts; were they any better satisfied with their 
first written sermons? Granted that here and 
there one shall come down from the pulpit lament- 
ing that much matter had escaped his memory 
from nervousness, and that he had missed many 
happy illustrations and pretty turns of sentences 
which would have had due place in his written 
pages. Though artistically his sermon may have 
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been worse, yet it may, for these very reasons, 
have been intrinsically better suited to the 
audience. Nor must it be forgotten—we have 
experienced the truth of the remark ourselves— 
that those very sermons for which a man most 
condemns himself have told the most upon the 
hearers. Here is a story which will illustrate our 
point, for the truth of which we can answer, 
though we suppress the names :—The rector of 
a parish in Worcestershire, who always leant 
upon his written manuscript for words, suddenly. 
found himself in the pulpit with no sermon in his 
pocket: he had dropped it on the way to the church, 
There were only two more verses of the singing, 
and he must begin without his book from necessity 
—a thing which he would never have done from 
choice. Turning to the 58rd of Isaiah, he impro- 
vised such remarks as he could, which proved to be 
burning words. As he walked home he lamented 
his lost MS., and bemoaned the way in which he 
had acquitted himself in his first extemporeaddress, 
Everybody else, to his surprise, was delighted with 
it, and in the course of his weekly round through 
his parish he discovered, to his joy, that a woman 
who had generally attended a Socinian chapel had 
returned to Church-membership, saying that never 
before had she been convinced of the personal cha- 
racter of Christ. In this case there was that rough 
earnestness about the words that drove them home 
to the heart. The spirit of the preacher spoke before 
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the fastidious taste of the critic and the scholar had 
time to spoil the vigour of the thought. God pro- 
mised to Moses, when he sent him to Pharaoh, and 
Christ promised to the disciples, when they were 
called before kings and rulers, that their stammer- 
ing lips should be supplied with words; and with- . 
out entering into the question of where inspiration 
begins and human knowledge ceases, we eannot 
doubt that God, who has told us that He will sup- 
ply all our infirmities, will give utterance suffi- 
cient for the occasion, in answer to prayer, to one 
who has given due diligence to human study and 
preparation. The practised archer shoots nearest 
the mark, though in this case “a certain man 
drew a bow at a venture,” and the shaft went 
home. 

It may be answered, with some apparentshow of 
truth, that instances are on record in which some 
of the giants of the English pulpit—Archbishop 
Tillotson and Bishop Saunderson—tried extempore 
delivery and confessed themselves unequal to the 
task ; and that even that man of ready wit, Doctor 
South, when attempting to extemporise before the 
king, rushed out of the pulpit, exclaiming, ‘“‘ God 
have mercy on our infirmities.” But to make the 
first attempt op a controversial subject before a 
king and court, is like attempting to rum without 
having learnt to walk. There are many lower 
stages even before preaching in a village church, 
by which confidence may be acquired. The family 
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gathering for prayers, the schoolroom and cottage 
lecture, are shallows in which the beginner may 
exercise the art of swimming before plunging into 
the great deep of addressing a critical audience. 
The Worcestershire rector, of whom we have 
spoken, was the case of a man who would never 
have known he could swim till he found himself 
suddenly in the water, and was obliged to strike 
out for his life. Yet the timid beginner will do 
well to provide himself with corks—which will 
save him from sinking if he should grow con- 
fused and strike out too fast—which, neverthe- 
less, may be cast aside if he finds he is getting on 
without them. The author of Leclesiastes Angli- 
canus recommends the novice to take a written 
sermon into the pulpit, with the headings opposite 
the matter in the blank pages; so that he can be- 
gin from notes, with the assurance that he has 
the written MS. to fall back upon in case of being 
obliged to beat a retreat. The only objection to 
the use of corks is, that they are apt to entangle 
the beginner. Written matter is so different from 
what would be said extempore from notes, that the 
change of style is very confusing. The sentences 
we write undergo a mental scrutiny which makes 
them differ from vivd voce remarks—so that they 
cannot be interchanged at pleasure without greatly 
confusing the speaker. In the Preface to his 
Family Exposition of the Pentateuch, the late Henry 
Blunt, of Chelsea, expresses the difficulty arising 
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out of the difference in the two styles. He says— 
*To those who are, by God’s help, enabled to 
make a short and vivé voce commentary on the 
Word of God (and few would fail if they would 
attempt it in the true spirit of self-renunciation 
and of prayer), the author ‘strongly recommends 
that method at family worship. To those who 
are unable, he offers this work as a very inade- 
quate substitute. For he cannot but acknowledge 
that when he sat down to write, he found how 
totally different in expression what he put upon paper 
was from what he had been in the habit of speak- 
ing with the Bible before him, and though he 
continually endeavoured to re-assume the speaker, 
he always found the writer predominate.” The 
plan of the running notes, by the side of the 
written sermon, is on this account very apt to 
confuse ; but there are other helps which are less 
open to this objection. The report of the com- 
mittee of the Upper House in Convocation leads 
us to the most obvious when it says—‘ That the 
clergy be urged to substitute for their more formal 
addresses plain expositions of God’s Word.” An 
exposition of a continuous passage, instead of 
drawing out the smallest portion of a verse (as 
the manner of some is) would of itself give all the 
requisite support to a timid man. He would have 
an ample staff on which to lean if he took the 
broad basis of an historical character, or a parable, 
as the groundwork of his homily. No man, mode- 
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rately conversant with his subject, could break 
down for lack of material. It was the advice of 
one of the Bishops most competent to advise his 
clergy on such a head—to take a parable and ex- 
pound it, letting the various strong points in it be, 
instead of notes—for (as he most truly remarked) 
elaborate notes, which are generally supposed to 
be the half-way house between a written sermon 
and an extempore delivery, are of all things the 
most confusing, and cause more hesitations than 
they prevent. For argument’s sake, let us sup- 
pose a young clergyman (who sets out with telling 
you he is sure he should break down if he tried) 
induced to make the attempt. It is the week pre- 
ceding the Second Sunday in Lent, and the Gospel 
for the day brings forward the healing of the Syro- 
phenician woman’s daughter—a subject which 
Luther was never tired of enlarging on. Wishing 
to give his sick and bedridden parishioners the 
same food as he gives the whole on Sunday, fol- 
lowing the cycle of the Church services, he reads 
the account of this miracle in his round of pas- 
toral visits, he thus becomes intimately acquainted 
with the facts of the miracle, which he meditates 
on and enlarges in his mind ashe goes from house 
to house ; he thus, by examining some of his pa- 
rishioners who may be taken as a sample of the 
rest of the parish, ascertains how much he may 
take it for granted they know, and, consequently, 
where he must lay the basis of his teaching. He 
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becomes so full of his subject, that if his memory 
. Should fail in the pulpit, he can supply it out of 
the deeper well of his heart—for “out of the 
abundance of the heart (and this is the glory of 
extempore delivery) the mouth speaketh.” In his 
interleaved Testament he notes down opposite the 
text such few points as form the marrow of his 
exhortation, but only in very few words, so that 
a glance of his eye may recall, by one prominent 
word, the idea which it represents, Let us sup- 
pose him to be going to treat the subjects after 
good old George Herbert’s rule, which to this 
kind of homily is more applicable than to a mere 
text sermon :—‘ The parson’s method of hand- 
ling a text consists of two parts: first, a plain 
and evident declaration: of the meaning of the 
text; and, secondly, some choice observations, 
drawn out of the whole text, as it lies entire and 
unbroken in the Scripture itself.” Having given 
a paraphrase of the text, and gone down the 
several verses, explaining them with the attendant 
circumstances, he sums up the lessons to be learnt 
under six heads, which he might note down in 
almost as few words—energy (in seeking Christ), 
importunity, humility, intercessory prayer, perse- 
vering prayer—all summed up by our Lord in the 
word, Faith. His peroration will flow naturally 
out of these remarks, and sum them all up— 
joining the various strands of the argument into 
one rope, so as to leave it entire in the hands of 
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the audience. It will, of course, state that faith 
—being so comprehensive as to contain all other 
virtues—is no easy thing to obtain, otherwise 
we could not be said “to be ‘Saved by faith.’ ” 
Hence our Lord so often used the expression, 
‘Thy faith hagt saved thee, go in peace.” 

In this way the desultory, rambling nature of 
extempore preaching will be avoided, because the 
framework, though so slight as not to assume even 
the nature of notes, will keep the whole matter 
within due bounds—will preserve the thread of 
the discourse entire—and will be a skeleton of 
which the sinews and flesh will be easily filled in. 
We think that this cannot fail to unite the ad- 
vantages of a well-ordered discourse—such as a 
written sermon professes to be—with the life and 
animation of an extemporised address. 

The painstaking man, without any great ability, 
may make his first attempt successfully and se- 
curely in this way, until, having acquired con- 
fidence, he can rely upon his memory entirely. 
But no amount of» self-reliance ought ever to 
lead any one to dispense with due preparation, 
and a well-digested outline of what the subject 
should embrace. For thus it comes to pass that 
many men, who fancy they have attained the acme 
of preaching, when they can talk on any subject 
at a moment’s notice, are the very men that the 
world points at, when it wants to find illustrations 
for the theory, that even clever men become tedious 
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in extemporesermons, and that therefore they should 
be abandoned. One of the greatest proficients in 
extempore speaking, whose reputation rested on 
many years’ experience, bore testimony to this: 
saying, that the homilies (which seemed to flow so 
easily from his lips as to appear to the listeners to 
be born of the occasion), had cost him many hours’ 
laborious preparation and earnest prayer. ‘The 


coinage cannot be good if the mint be empty.” 


‘The sermon which has cost little, is worth just 


what it has cost.” “The discourse which has | 
cost the preacher little to compose, may cost the | 


listener much to understand.” 

Dr. Arnold says the teacher’s mind should re- 
semble a lake fed by a running stream—always 
acquiring fresh knowledge, and never allowing it- 
, self to lie stagnant. “ When a man ceases to learn, 
that moment he becomes unfit to teach.” Ifa full 
man (says Professor Blunt) is required anywhere, 
it is in the minister of a church whois fixed to the 
same spot the whole year round. Nothing short 
of a large magazine to draw from will suffice for 
these frequent demands: without it, the thread of 
his speech will soon run out the staple of his argu- 
ment, and instead of a preacher, he will become a 
spinteat.” 

‘The country parson,” says Herbert, “hath 
read the Fathers also, and the schoolmen and the 
later writers, or a good proportion of all; out of 
all of which he hath compiled a book and body of 
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divinity which is the storehouse of his sermons, and 
which he preacheth all his life, but diversely clothed, 
illustrated, enlarged.” And so Bishop Burnet and 
others have recommended a body of divinity col- 
lected in the mind, on the several parts of which, 
to try its consistency, the Christian minister has 
held conversations with himself. Notreading only, 
but deep musing and meditating on the different 
topics which he is called upon to treat of in the 
pulpit, are most necessary to the Christian pastor, 
It is well for him to have turned his Sunday theme 
over and over in his mind in all its bearings during 
his rambles in the week—to have answered in his 
own mind all the objections which may possibly be 
started—as well as all the difficulties which may 
want clearing up; in short, as far as he can, to 
have placed himself in the position of one of his 
uneducated hearers to see what they require, as well 
as what he can give. 

Extempore delivery, in its.very nature, consists 
of greater expansion and more repetition than 
written language. This is, perhaps, the secret of 
poor people saying they derive more instruction 
/ under it. The scholarly epitome of truth is not 
so suited to their dull comprehension as the diffu- © 
sive manner of conversational preaching, which 
states the same thing over and over again in diffe- 
rent words; sometimes putting it in the poor 
man’s own simple words, and then reproducing 
the same in a Scriptural expression; lingering 
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over instead of hastening by an idea, turning it 
round in every point of view, that the hearer may 
take it in and be sure of his ground as far as the 
preacher leads him. As Robert Nelson says in 
his Life of Bishop Bull, “ If men design to interest 
the generality, they must repeat the same thing 
often, and turn it after a different manner to in- 
culeate it with force.” 

Extempore preaching, as we have sketched it, 
requires constant application and carefulness ; it is 
not the refuge of a lazy man; sucha one had better 
far adhere to his written stock of sermons. It is 
for the earnest man, (who gives himself wholly to 
these things, and is willing to be spent in his work, ) 
to avail himself of this method of giving a simple 
reality to the pulpit part of the ministry, as he has 
probably already given to his pastoral visitation and 
his schools. But though it be a work of care and 
thought, independently of its direct object, it has 
minor advantages by the way which amply com- 
pensate for the trouble. It feeds the preacher him- 
self with the Word of God as an engrafted word. 
The labour of acquiring it bears directly upon all 
the other parts of parish work. When it is ac- 
quired it makes a self-dependent man, able to 
defend the Church of England—apt to teach and 
catechize readily in church; and whether at a 
meeting, a vestry, or a club dinner, to gain the 
respect of the parish as an educated and a ready 
man. It opens numerous channels of usefulness 
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which would be otherwise inaccessible to him. It 
makes an inferior man into a superior man, These 
are its accessory advantages. Yet it well repays 
the labour of acquiring it by the hold it gives the 
Church over the working classes ; it enables the 
clergyman to meet the dissenter with his own 
weapons, extempore address; and thus it often 
empowers the clergyman to hold his own, if not to 
gather back into the fold many who, not objecting 
to church doctrine, have gone over to the meeting- 
house because its preaching was less insipid than 
the written theological essays of the past age. 

To conclude, then, we do not recommend the ex- 
clusive use of extempore sermons, even to men who 
are ready of speech. The occasional use of them 
we strongly urge. We believe the guidance of a 
teacher would be useful here, as it is in teaching 
music or drawing. Do not young beginners often 
waste their strength from want of knowing how 
to set to work P I think it was in Canon Carus’ 
Life of Bishop M’Ilwain that I saw the remark, 
that in early life, M’Ilvain had despaired of being 
able to master extemporary preaching. On being 
asked how he set to work, he replied, “I learnt 
my sermon by heart, even to the exact words.” 
He was then told that such a plan, if possible, 
would wear anyone out; that the only possible 
way was to have the heads of discourse very plainly 
defined, and to trust to the moment for the words 
to come—“ Verbaque provisam rem, non invita se- 
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quentur.” Thus have I known boys complain that 
a proposition of Euclid was “such a hard thing to 
learn by heart,” for they had tried to grasp it as 
an effort of memory, instead of an effort of reason- 
ing. No wonder they failed. With a clear com- 
prehension of the laws of figures, the proof of a 
problem proceeds as naturally as one foot follows 
another in walking. 

This is the great truth to be kept in mind by 
the speaker, for the analogy holds good. Get 
once a masterly outline, or skeleton sketch, of a 
_ sermon, and you can hardly fail to fill in the matter 

more or less to your satisfaction. But to start 
without an outline is like trying to build a house 
without a plan. 

IT cannot state this better than in the words 
of the Rey. F. Robertson, of Brighton. ‘“ Now, 
withont method memory is useless. Detached 
facts are practically valueless, All public speakers 
know the value of method. Persons not accus- 
tomed to it, imagine that a speech is learnt by 
heart. Knowing a little about the matter, I will 
venture to say that if anyone attempted that 
plan—either he must have a marvellous memory, 
or else he would break down—three times out of 
five. It simply depends upon correct arrange- 
ment. The words and sentences are left to the 
moment: the thoughts methodized beforehand, 
and the words, if rightly arranged, will place 
themselves.” —(Life, vol. ii., p. 134.) 
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Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, New York, gave the 
same advice to the students at Yale College in 
1875. ‘“Inextempore plan of discourse you must 
have organization. If there is method, progress 
will follow. There must be connection as well as 
succession in the thoughts which one would re- 
member without manuscript.” 

It seems to be the idea of these practised de- 
baters, that ideas follow, if rightly arranged, like 
links in a chain, or like the lines in a hymn or ode. 
Say an ode in the order in which you learnt the 
lines, it is easy ; but try to say the stanzas in dif- 
ferent order, and the momentum which urges you 
forward, is lost. In reciting a long poem, the 
procession of ideas and rhythm seem to help one 
forward, like the presence of a thing which is 
travelling your way and road. 





CHAPTER VII. 


HOW FAR DOES PULPIT PREPARATION LIE 
AMIDST OTHER PARISH WORK ? 












=| (7) HE preacher of a chapel with no dis- 
4 bes trict attached will have ample time 
Cy Syl either for written sermons or the far 
more laborious preparation which is required to 
make extempore preaching worthy of the name. 
Few, however, of the parochial clergy have leisure 
hours to devote to exclusive preparation for the 
pulpit ; attendance at schools and clubs occupies 
the morning, and the afternoon is snatched away 
by pastoral visits. Yet we have pleaded for a 
diligent preparation, in order that the pastor’s ex- 
hortation to his assembled flock may be neither 
flimsy nor ill-digested. It remains that we should 
show how this may be achieved, and how that 
which is so desirable is also far from impossible. 
We shall be able to do this only if we can trace 
out a plan of preparation wherein the study re- 
quisite for the pulpit is contained in the other 
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branches of parish work, and may be carried on 
simultaneously with them; wherein the germs of 
the sermon lie in the school-teaching, and are 
nourished and developed in pastoral visitation. 
And this we are led to believe is the true method 
of preparation, because it cements the parochial 
system together, and is itself derived from that 
principle of unity which makes the labours spent 
on any department tell with equal force upon the 
whole pastoral work. 

A character is introduced in Mr. Pycroft’s 
Twenty Years in the Church, who gives the fol- 
lowing receipt for rearing useful country clergy- 
men :— 

1. Your mother’s tongue to learn. 
2. A poor man’s heart to anatomize. 
3. A poor man’s brain to dissect. 

Nor does this seem an unfair threefold division 
of the preparation required,—and two-thirds of it 
can be obtained out of doors, and in the discharge 
of the other duties of parochial life. Ifthe reading 
must be done in the study, the thinking on what 
has been read may be done out of doors ; like the 
patriarch, we may walk in the fields to meditate 
(Gen. xxv. 63). Hear the testimony of William 
Jay (p. 123) :—“ After a nervous malady, and to 
avoid sedentariness, I accustomed myself to think 
abroad. The practice was difficult at first, as my 
attention was often diverted; but I soon by use 
acquired the power of fixed and regular applica- 
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tion; and the sceneries of nature rather aided than 
injured my meditations ; inspiring also the trains 
of my reflection with a freshness and feeling un- 
derivable from dull and dry porings over books. 
In these musings in the garden, the meadow, the 
field, the wood, the leading ideas of my discourse 
soon fell into their proper places, and a division 
resulted without much effort; so that when I came 
home, I had only to secure what I had already 
found, and to write what I had already metho- 
dized.”” 

It will be admitted that the study requisite for 
a good sermon comprises two branches—accurate 
knowledge of human nature, and intimate acquain= 
tance with the Bible. Hither of these studied alone 
will be insufficient. A physician must study the 
properties of herbs and drugs; he must also study 
anatomy and the human constitution; so the pastor 
must be “ a discerner of spirits” as well as “ mighty 
in the Scriptures,’ and must have studied in the 
world as well as in the library. 

Obviously the study of the human heart is un- 
folded before the pastor’s eyes as soon as he issues 
into his parish. He turns into his school, and there 
he becomes acquainted not only with the lambs, 
but also indirectly with the sheep ; for the children 
reflect the ways, words, and works of the parents, 
“The school is, in fact, the epitome and brief ab- 
stract of the parish. The features of the offspring 
- do not half so faithfully express the features as 
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their morals betray the morals of the race they 
spring from .. . . The needle or the ticket pur- 
loined from a companion’s bag augurs but too 
truly the fuel pilfered, the hen-roost or orchard 
taxed, the sheaf at the gleaning unrespected, the 
_ hare snared, and the turnip-field laid under con- 
_ tribution by the elders at home, The irregular 
penny is but too significant a manifestation of the 
arrears at the shop and the mill; the task-book 
soiled, tattered, and repeatedly lost, is but too 
sure a sign of wages squandered, timely stitches 
neglected, supplies unhusbanded at headquarters. 
As, on the other hand, the artless, neat, and 
_ orderly child is a never-failing argument that the 
roof under which it dwells is the abode of religion 
and of those virtues which, when found in a cot- 
' tage at all, are found nowhere in such perfection.” 

After a visit to the school the pastor pursues his 
way through the parish, conversing here and there 
with someone he meets or whom he sees at work 
in the fields, otherwise he will be comparatively 
unacquainted with the male part of the popula- 
tion, as they are out in the fields when he visits 
their cottages. Here he visits a sick person, and 
there a family in health. If the pastor has long 
had charge of the parish, the fathers and mothers 
of the rising generation were formerly in his class 
at school, and afterwards at Confirmation; he is 
therefore no stranger to their dispositions and 
habits. He comes to their homes as one who has 
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long shown his love and care for them; they have 
every encouragement to open their hearts to him 
and tell him their tale of joy or sorrow. The 
course of many a soul is therefore opened under 
his eyes for his instruction, which he cannot fail 
to read with profit if he have a fair ability in 
reading character. Here is a volume of human 
nature continually inviting his perusal, more or 
less full of the secrets of each heart’s history ac- 
cording as the people know their pastor to possess 
the safe ear (auris tuta) or not; here is ample 
scope, in the midst of his business hours, for the 
pastor to be fitting himself for his pulpit minis- 
trations by storing up knowledge in those minute 
divisions of character and dissections of conscience 
which give to a sermon all its point and particular 
application. 

One who has thus made himself wise in what is 
thought and said and done among his people, will 
be able from the pulpit to discover a man to him- 
self in such a way as he never saw his own cha- 
racter before; he will avoid being personal on the 
one hand, so that no one shall be able to say he 
was talking at such a one, while at the same time 
he will so accurately and minutely describe ima- 
ginary cases that there will be no need of saying 
to each, “ Thou art the man,” for they will confess 
to themselves that mutato nomine fabula narratur, 
nothing is wanting but the name to complete their 
case. They will feel the reality of such a ministry, 
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and honour one who delivers the message of God 
with no “ uncertain sound.” At however vast an 
interval, still earnestly does the minister strive in 
this to imitate the ministerial character of Christ, 
; whose delineation of her state made the Samaritan 
| Woman exclaim, “Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet!” and turning to the men of her own 
_ city, “Come, see a man that told me all that ever 
I did!” 

“Above all other advantages” (says Spencer 
Thornton, Life, p. 158), “ daily cottage visiting will 
be a help to our preaching in this way, viz., that 
it will make us acquainted with the state of their 
souls, so that we may not draw a bow at a venture 
from the pulpit, but direct our arrow skilfully. 
Our ministry will then cease to be general—it will 
become particular—suited to our place and people.” 
‘I have been very careful, perhaps too careful ” 
(says Robert Suckling, Life, p. 194), “not to hurt 
their prejudices, but to build upon what truth they 
did hold ; and I place the measure of success God 

_ has granted me, among them, to my endeavours to 
' find out what they did hold, and then in my sermons 
) building carefully wpon that.” 

Hursley is not an over large parish, but we find 
John Keble (Life by Coleridge, p. 802) saying ;— 
*¢ After all my care, I am, in fact, in darkness as to 
the moral and religious condition of my people; and 
T am so for want of being able to use the arm of 
confession.” Keble’s singular humility and ten- 
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derness made him accessible to the most simple 
folk, and yet he yearned for a deeper knowledge of 
them, in order that he might be a better guide. 
“TJ preached early to villagers, and long ex- 
perience teaches me what is required in address- 
ing them. The minds of rustics are not inacces- 
sible, but you must take the trouble to find the 
avenues to them. You will then have the honour 
of resembling Him of whom it was said, the common 
people heard him gladly” (Jay’s Autobiography, 
p. 139). Frederick Robertson dwells upon our 
Lord’s treating each person as having a soul, dis- 
tinct in its peculiarities. ‘He brought out the 
peculiarities of each, treated each one as a living 
man and not as a specimen of a labelled class, con- 
sequently at His touch each one gave out his 
peculiar spark of light” (Life, vol.i.,p. 316). It 
is, therefore, obvious from the testimony of all 
parochial ministers, that the preparation for ser- 
mons lies largely in the midst of parish work. 
What the Roman priest learns in “ the Confes- 
sional,” and the Methodist at his “‘ class meetings,” 
the Anglican learns in his schools, and in “ going 
ciroewit”’ (to use George Herbert’s expression) in 
that “ neighbourhood” which he calls “ his parish.” 
By this free intercourse with his people, inviting 
them to ask for information on any points of doubt, 
the pastor supplies links which had been omitted 
in his chain of teaching—a notion which was 
carried out in a more marked way by a clergyman 
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of our acquaintance who offered to preach sermons 
in answer to questions put on slips of paper into 
the poor’s box. One of the common complaints 
against sermons is that they fly over the heads of 
the hearers—that they assume too great an ac- 
quaintance with the subject in the audience—that 
they adopt phrases, such as justification, sanctifi- 
cation, &c., which are so obvious to the preacher 
himself that he forgets the poor people attach no 
particular meaning to them. By asking questions 
after reading a verse or two in his cottage visits, 
the clergyman becomes acquainted with the stan- 
dard of knowledge among his people, and will 
know where their knowledge ceases and their igno- 
rance begins, how much he may take for granted, 
or into what depths of simplicity he must descend. 
He will then be able to put himself into his hearers’ 
places, and, instead of “‘ beating the air,” will take 
care that the information he gives will dovetail in 
with the previous knowledge of his flock, so that 
the superstructure will be well cemented to the 
foundation, Without this occasional probing of the 
intellect the sermon must carry the same impres- 
sion to the poor man as the reader of a review ex- 
periences on the perusal of an article on some 
deep book of philosophy which he has never heard 
of. In the same way, finding that the uneducated 
often talk in proverbs and similes of their own 
coining, which they do as a roundabout way of 
expressing things for which their vocabulary does 
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not furnish a direct expression, he steals many a 
coin from their own mint, and stores his mind with 


illustrations taken from the handicrafts at which | 


they work. His motto is ‘‘ Docendo disce.” 

Thus much of the one side of the arch on which 
a good sermon rests, viz., an accurate knowledge 
of human nature ; the requisite studies lie in the 
pastor’s daily walk, and the wisdom may be gleaned 
by the way. 


The other side of the arch is the study of the 


Bible. Here, too, it may be shown—a thing which, 
perhaps, is less obvious—that to the over-worked 
pastor the use of his Bible in the school and at the 
sick man’s bedside may be turned to account for 
his pulpit ministrations—that the sermon is but 
the development of the Scripture-class in school, 
and the Scripture exhortation in the cottage. Let 
us suppose that his sermon is by choice out of the 
services of the day. In the early part of the week 
he takes his first class through the Epistle, Gospel, 
or one of the Lessons for the coming Sunday, in 
order that whatever portion they may have to 
learn may be previously explained to them, in 
order to their learning it with the understanding 
as well as the mere parrot-like exercise of memory. 
He is thus able to fix on the passage from which 
he will preach, and make it the point to which all 
his meditation and study during the week shall 
tend. If itbe the Epistle or Gospel, we will sup- 
pose him at his family devotion to read Bishop 


ennai 
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Trower’s exposition of it to his household, Thus 
any of the prominent points which have escaped 
him will be recalled. Turning it over in his mind, 
with this new light thrown upon it, he discourses 
on one of the leading points to each of his sick 
parishioners, and as he may have some half-dozen 
to visit, he thus goes through the whole subject 
in the course of his afternoon walk through his 
parish. But how many new avenues of thought 
have opened themselves thus to his mind! With 
what reality has he observed the bearing of the 
subject for practical ends! How does he see things 
as he never saw them before! 
Having, then, worked out in the school and at 
the bedside his conversations, we will go with him 
to some distant hamlet, from which very few, if any, 
of his hearers will be able to come to church on 
Sunday. Here, in the cottage lecture, is a review 
day for him to try his forces before bringing them 
to bear before a larger audience on Sunday. If 
he does not mean to avail himself of the gift of 
extempore address for the present, he will do well 
not to waste the opportunity of acquiring it at 
these cottage lectures before an audience so little 
disposed to be critical. Thus far in its earlier 
stages the passage of Scripture required for Sun- 
day will have been studied with little else than 
such labour as arises out of his other ministrations. 
For we are supposing the pastor to have taken 
his reference Bible—or his parallel column Testa- 
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ment—containing the two versions, or perhaps his 
Greek Testament, into the school with him, as he 
wishes to be an economist of time. He will then 
towards the middle of the week be anxious to see 
how other minds have dealt with the passage he 
proposes to expound or preach on. Itis well that 
he should form his own opinion of the passage 
from the Scriptures, before he consults books. 
But having done so, let him (before writing his 
sermon) turn to the shelves on which his sermon 
_ literature is arranged. He will then see what 
suggestions Frederick Robertson’s brilliant out- 
lines offer, he will see how Trench and Newman, 
Henry Blunt and Charles Bradley have handled 
the subject. Then on the Friday and Saturday, he 
will sit down as a full man, having “ beaten oil for 
the lamps of the sanctuary ” (Exodus xxvii. 20), and 
write, cwrrenté calamé, with ease, for *‘hard reading, 
makes easy writing.’ The end of the week finds 
him full of his subject, instead of having to look out 
in a hurried way for some text on which to preach. 
If he be an extempore preacher, he notes down in 
his interleaved Bible the strong features of his 
subject, that he may not be carried away from the 
thread of his discourse. If he use manuscript, 
the matter is well digested and arranged already, 
and therefore in the mere writing the quicker he 
throws it off the better, because he will thus ap- 
proach more nearly to the natural and the real. 
How much forethought we bestow on the matter, 
I 
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before we sit down to write a letter of business of 
importance; still, when we sit down to write it, 
we soon dash off the sentences. 

In passing, it is well to remark how this con- 
tinuous preparation for the sermon reacts upon 
the weekly ministrations, and makes the clergy- 
man a careful pastoral man in his school and with 
his sick. By taking some set portion out of the 
services of the Church, he is carried round in a 
cycle of teaching, whereas, by dropping in at a 
cottage and opening his Bible at hap-hazard, he is 
sure to omit many points of doctrine and practice. 
How often is a clergyman tempted to make his 
visit one of mere gossip, because he does not know 
what portion of Scripture to turn to. How often 
do you hear the question, “‘What book do you 
recommend for reading to the sick ?” or, “I find 
it so difficult in a long case of sickness to find any 
guide to a course of reading which shall be simple 
enough.” And here lies the only satisfactory 
answer—Imbue your heart with the germs of 
your Sunday’s discourse, and in the simplicity of 
conversational exposition pour out thy word of ex- 
hortation at the bedside of the sufferer, and give 
to the sick (only in a more palatable form, because 
of his infirmity) the same food as thou givest to 
the whole on Sunday. Can any book be so good 
a manual to the pastor as an interleaved Bible 
with his own deepest thoughts written opposite a 
few of the parables and most simple touching parts 
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of the Gospels—thoughts which were, perhaps, 
conceived over the sick beds of others of the flock, 
and which have been sanctified by the prayers of 
the dying? Yet such a manual will every pastor’s 
Bible shortly become to him who thus studies the 
Word of God amid the other calls of parochial 
work. To every case of conscience he will go 
with the antidote, or it may be the medicine, of a 
prayerfully considered portion of God’s Holy 
Word, suiting the particular case in hand. “For 
this sort goeth not out save with prayer and 
fasting.” 

But at all events (for this purpose as well as 
for others) let all notes be carefully preserved. 
And not only notes, but let all sermons which have 
been composed—especially if they have cost much 
patient toil—be preserved, and let them by all 
means have a blank page to contain any thoughts 
which may occur in the pastor’s walks or subse- 
quent reading. Whatever has been composed to 
the best of a man’s ability can never be otherwise 
than useful; what has been written in the fresh- 
ness of youth may be improved by the maturer 
judgment of age, and thus became the accumu- 
lated wisdom of a life. When he reproduces them 
in this manner, he will not be giving his old ser- 
mons, but his old sermons with all that he can 
add to them, which is not the act of a lazy, but of 
a careful, painstaking writer. Thus the prepara- 
tion for a sermon is a continuous act, and cer- 
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tainly it may be affirmed that any plan is the best 
in proportion as it is the farthest removed from 
sitting down with a Bible and a pen, to select a 
text at hap-hazard, and to compose a sermon on the 
spur of the moment—for this last plan possesses 
the unpremeditated vapidness of an extempore 
sermon without any of its attendant advantages. 
If the mind be filled with what is to be written, 
and the cud of meditation be well chewed, the 
_ proper time to commit the thoughts to paper is 
the first moment of inspiration, which, if a man 
pass by, he may find himself compelled to write 
in moments of heaviness, when his pen drags 
heavily, and it becomes a toil instead ofa pleasure 
to compose. 

Nor will the thrifty preacher be looking for- 
ward only to the Sunday newt ensuing, but to future 
occasions also. He is willing to let slip nothing 
which crosses his mind as applicable. Therefore, 
whenever a subject strikes him, he notes it down, 
and adds under it whatever in his reading is to 
the purpose, or at least the references to such 
passages, that he may turn and renew his thoughts. 
Nor will he do amiss to keep a record of such 
anecdotes and proverbs as serve to drive home a 
point, or to clench it (which they each do in their 
several ways admirably), as he meets with them 
in his way. Of these we shall speak more fully 
hereafter, for they are weapons of such undeniable 
use as to deserve separate notice. The preacher’s 
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reading, whether in sacred or profane books, will 
be systematic, not desultory; it will all point to 
that storehouse of divinity which is the treasure 
out of which he will bring “ things new and old” 
for his people. Sunday is the clergyman’s har- 
vest, here he reaps all the sowings of the week— 
every stroke struck in the school and the parish 
tends to this Sunday harvest. The man who has 
won the children’s hearts in the school, and the 
parents’ esteem in the parish, will start with the 
advantage, which the mere preacher must be 
without, that his congregation is predisposed to 
believe and to act up to all that he, who has 
shown himself their friend, shall tell them. Sorely 
will they be disappointed if he does not give them 
such words as a friend anxious for another’s wel- 
fare, and cognizant of his secret history, would 
speak. Sorely will he have wasted an opportu- 
nity if he does not speak words full of point and 
individual application to those inquiring and 
loving faces which surround his pulpit, and look 
up to be fed with something which will satisfy 
their cravings. To bring a man up to the mark, 
and make him equal to such an occasion, surely 
no exertion during the week can be too great. 
Surely preaching cannot be over-estimated, except 
it-be to the depreciation of other parts of the pa- 
rochial system. ‘‘ We know,” says Bishop Wil- 
berforce, in his Ash- Wednesday Sermon for 1858, 
“that God does work miracles of grace through 
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the weakness of our preaching. We know that this 
setting forth of His Word, to be brought home to 
the hearts of the listeners by His mighty grace, 
according to the sovereign working of His blessed 
will, is, and has been ever since St. Peter preached 
at Pentecost, by far the commonest means by which 
He does draw souls to conversion and to life.” 
Or, as another testifies, himself a preacher of no 
mean fame (ARrcHER Burttzr, vol. i. Sermon xxii, 
p. 322)—“ The drunkard, the voluptuary, the 
man of envy, of ambition, of avarice, resigns the 
hoarded and hardened depravity of a life. The 
desperate are taught to hope, and by hope stimu- 
lated to exertion, by themselves undreamed of ; 
and I hesitate not to affirm that, amid failures in- 
numerable from all the opposing influences of 
human corruption, wonders are, through the com- 
pass of the professing Church of Christ, wrought 
on any single Sunday by preaching the life and 
death of Jesus, which exceed in number, in degree, 
in permanence, all the moral transformations from 
habitual vice to genuine virtue, ever, by any 
means, effected since the fall of man.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE USE OF ANECDOTES TO ENLIVEN THE 
ceed 
STYLE. 


(VA 






4 7LHEN the parson preacheth he procureth 
MYA attention by all possible art. ..... 
sD, 4 Herein also he serves himself of the 
judgments of God, as those of ancient times, so 
especially of the late ones ; and those most which 
are nearest to his parish; for people are very at- 
tentive at such discourses, and think it behoves 
them to be so, when God is so near them, and 
even over their heads. Sometimes he tells them 
stories and sayings of others, according as his 
text invites him; for them also men heed and re- 
member better than exhortations, which, though 
earnest, yet often die with the sermon, especially 
with country people, which are thick and heavy ; 
_, .. but stories and sayings they will well re- 
member.” 

Whoever follows this advice of good George 
Herbert will have two keys wherewith to unlock 
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the attention of the most stolid audience—first, 
allusion to present events ; secondly, anecdotes. 

“Seize late, if possible present, occurrences,” is 
the advice of Charles Wolfe (Memoir, p. 175). 
Mr. Freemantle, in his Memoir of Spencer Thorn- 
ton, records his having availed himself of current 
events—as of a contested election—of a conversa- 
tion on the road to church—to turn them to good 
account (Memoirs, p. 182, 242). Some of the early 
Fathers are very happy in the dexterous use of 
passing occurrences, as they naturally would be, 
speaking in conversational extempore language to 
their converts. Tertullian gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the heathen games (De Spectaculis, 29, 30). 
Chrysostom contrasts the listlessness of congrega- 
tions with the eagerness of spectators of the Hippo- 
drome (Ser. iv. 660). He also makes, with a 
happy readiness, allusions to a storm gathering 
during the prayers, and to the lighting of lamps 
in the assembly (Opera, iv. 597 and 618, Ed. 
Ben.). 

I can think of no better illustration of the adap- 
tability of passing events to pulpit teaching, than 
the volume, now published, of Dean Stanley’s Ser- 
mons in Westminster Abbey. 

The funerals of men who achieved eminence in 
all departments of statesmanship, poetry, science, 
and art, present obviously opportunities of review- 
ing the events which have risen to the top in 
English life. The same, on a smaller scale, may 
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be done in country churches, for the lending libra- 
ries, the lectures, and the newspapers have brought 
the lives of the great actors in history home to 
the hearths of the humblest. The pulpit and the 
press share together the instruction of the people, 
and therefore those who use the pulpit will be 
wise to turn the readings of the press to their own 
account. The teaching of the Bible is largely 
derived from ancient history, and we may in 
like manner moralize on the events of modern 
history. “The pulpit (says Frederick Robertson, 
Life, 2, 60) now, does only part of that whole, 
which used to be done by it alone. Once it was 
newspaper, schoolmaster, theological treatise, and 
stimulant to good works, historical lecture, meta- 
physics and all in one. Now these are portioned 
out to different officers. The pulpit isno more the 
pulpit of three centuries back, than the authority | 
of a master of a household is that of Abraham ;— 
who was soldier, butcher, sacrificer, shepherd and | 
emir, all in one person.” 

The pastor of Bemerton wrote this advice to the 
country parson:—‘“ To avail himself largely of 
stories in his preaching’”’—in the seventeenth 
century ; and the best commentary of this is the 
pulpit of that time. If welook at the writings of 

* Jeremy Taylor and Thomas Fuller, we shall find 
sew every page rich with this kind of lively illustra- 
tion. 

Of Jeremy Taylor many excellent specimens are 


ee 
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collected by Mr. Willmott in his sketch of the 
times in which this English Chrysostom lived. 
‘He knew that men are certainly deaf when they 
are yawning, and therefore he tried everything to 
interest their curiosity ; and if his discourses be 
inspected, they will be found rich in all that en- 
gaging vivacity which, in a different shape, made 
Montaigne the most agreeable of essayists, and 
Livy the most fascinating of historians,” The 
transformation of the natural into the spiritual man 
is one of the most wonderful achievements of di- 
vine grace, and this is the illustration that Taylor 
gives of it :—“ St. Jerome tells us of the custom 
of the Empire ; when a tyrant was overcome, they 
used to break the head of his statue, and upon the 
same trunk to set the head of the conqueror, and 


| so it passed wholly for the new prince. So it is 


in the kingdom of Grace. Sin is overcome, and 


| @ new heart is put into us, so that we may serve 
| under a new head, instantly we have a new name 
‘given us, and we are.esteemed a new creation.” 


Or, again, how nobly does Jeremy Taylor carry 
his hearers with him through the Eastern tale of 
Abraham turning the old man out of his tent, to 
prove to them the beauties of Christian toleration. 
Not only are stories which are well known intro- 
duced, but anecdotes are culled from the most re- 
condite sources of classic ground; andif the story 
be told, instead of an acquaintance with it being 
presumed, it matters little from how inaccessible 
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a source it springs. Thus the readers of Thomas 
Fuller will have noticed with what tact he intro- 
duces ancient legends from Plutarch or other 

authors, telling, and clearing up, and commenting 
on the story as it goes. 

If my readers have chanced to look into the 
writings of Paolo Segneri, the founder of Italian 
eloquence in the seventeenth century, they will 
see how story after story is set in words of stirring 
eloquence. The works of Segneri are ably trans- 
lated by Mr. Ford, and published at Masters and 
Son, New Bond Street. 

The eighteenth century, loving overmuch the 
dignified and majestic style, was not likely to con- 
descend to anecdote or legend, In the nineteenth, 
we find its use revived, and we need only to open 
a volume of popular sermons to find instances of 
it, Archdeacon Hare gives us the following speci- 
men of the efficacious use of a story :—“‘A professor 
of great reputation for wisdom and piety was once 
accosted by a student just entering the University 
of which he was a professor. ‘My parents have 
just given me leave to study the law, which is the 
thing I have been wishing for all my life, and I 
have now come to this University on account of 
its great fame, and mean to spare no pains in mas- 
tering the subject.’ While thus he was running 
on, the professor interrupted him. ‘Well, and 
when you have got through your course of studies 
—what then?’ ‘Then I shall take my doctor’s 
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degree,’ ‘ And then ?’ answered the doctor. ‘And 
then (continued the youth) I shall have a number 
of difficult cases to manage, which will increase 
my fame, and I shall gain a great reputation.’ 
‘And then P’ repeated the holy man. ‘ Why, then 
there cannot be a question I shall be promoted to 
some high office or another; besides, I shall make 
money and grow rich.’ ‘And then?’ the holy 
man gently interposed. ‘And then,’ replied the 
youth, ‘TI shall live in honour and dignity, and be 
able to look forward to a happy old age.’ ‘And 
then ?’ was again asked. ‘ And then, and then 
(said the youth), I shall die.’ Here the holy man 
lifted up his voice and again inquired—‘ And 
then?’ The young man could answer no more, 
but went away sorrowful.” 

How well does Mr. Ryle expose the folly of flat- 
tering epitaphs, by his story:—“A Scotch girl 
asked her mother where they buried the bad 
people; for she saw no mention in the churchyards 
she had visited of any but the good.” How does 
Mr. Maurice confirm the omnipresence of God 
out of the testimony of heathenism, by the anec- 
dote:—“ A sculptor was employed to erect a 
statue in one of the Grecian temples, and on being 
asked why he carved the back part which was to 
be let into the wall with as much pains as the 
front, he replied, ‘ The gods see it,’ ”’ 

Mr. Jay’s preaching was always enlivened by 
stories, more especially in the early part of his 
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ministry, and his use of them was very powerful ; 
with him they were always set in solid matter, and 
being never in excess, relieved the weightier points 
of the sermon wonderfully. With Rowland Hill 
they were rather used in excess, so that, like rich 
clusters of grapes, sometimes for want of support 
they fell down and were soiled on the ground. 
“¢Qne sermon only (says the Rey. Isaac Williams) 
did I ever hear Robert Suckling preach: it was on 
the raising of the widow’s son at Nain. Of that I 
can recall nothing more than the impressive 
manner in which he mentioned a traditionary ac- 
count of Lazarus, the brother of Martha and Mary ; , 
that when he had been recalled to life from the | 
grave by our Lord, he was never afterwards known ) 
to smile, as having become so keenly alive to the) 
joys and the importance of the unseen world. The’ 
tradition, from whatever source he derived it, will 
be new to most people. In reading the Fathers 
and other like books, he was always observing and 
remembering matters that appeared to have a prac- 
tical bearing on the one great object he had at 
heart—not great principles or dogmatic theology, 
or theories of morals, but everything of interest 
that would serve to kindle the thoughts on that, 
on which his soul was set, the devotion of himself 
and others to the immediate service of the one 
great and only master” (Life, p. 35). We can 
well understand how, when the sermon was for- 
gotten, this affecting story still clung to the me- 
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mory of the hearer. ‘“ People like a tract with a 
tale in it,” said a book-hawker. Do not we our- 
selves remember more of Rugby life and manners 
from reading Dr. Arnold’s Life, and Tom Brown’s 
School-days, than we should from a whole library 
of dry description of a public school? “ A story 
(says Cecil) will hold a child by the ear for hours 
together, and men are but grown children.” 

I cannot forbear mentioning a story from a great 
classic work of fiction, “* Pr’ythee, Trim,’ quoth 
my father, ‘what dost thou mean by “ honouring 
thy father and mother?”’ ¢ Allowing them, an’t 
please your honour, a shilling a week out of my 
pay when they grow old.’ ‘And didst thou do 
that, Trim?” said Yorick. ‘He did, indeed,’ re- 
plied my Uncle Toby. ‘Then, Trim,’ said Yorick, 
springing out of his chair, and taking the corporal 
by the hand, ‘ thou art the best commentator upon 
that part of the Decalogue; and I honour thee 
more for it, Corporal Trim, than if thou hadst a 
hand in the Talmud itself.’ ”’ 

“Tt was from actual knowledge of men—from 
close specific contact—that Lord Palmerston de- 
rived his data. We have heard grave men say 
with surprise, ‘ He always has an anecdote to cap 
his argument, beginning, I knew a man once, &e,’ 
These were real illustrations of the matter in hand. 
They were the chosen instances of a man who 
thought in instances. Some think, as the philo- 
sophers say, by ‘ definition,’ others by ‘ type.’ Lord 
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Palmerston, like an animated man, used to the 
animated world, thought in ‘ examples,’ and hardly 
ever used or realized abstract words.” —-(BaGEHot’s 
Biographical Studies, p. 340.) 

Nothing more need be said to show the utility 
of anecdotage in addresses, which, like sermons, 
are of their very nature prone to be grave and 
heavy. Every public speaker who watches the 
effect of his words on his audience, knows how 
people lift up their heads when he says, “ This 
reminds me of a story.” For as George Gilfillan 
tells us in his Portraits, ‘A story in the mouth of a 
lecturer, dexterously handled, is as a bone in the hand 
of an anatomical professor.” Hence we will indorse 
the request of a rector to his curate, “In every 
sermon, try and give us at least one good anec- 
dote.” 

Thomas Fuller gives us a caution which he does 
not carry out very well in his own practice. 
‘“‘ The preacher avoids such stories whose mention 
may suggest bad thoughts to the auditors, and 
will not use a light comparison to make thereof a 
grave application, for fear his poison go farther 
than his antidote.” — 


1882. 


Those who have cumbered their sermons with 
much learning, unrelieved by any light touches, 
have found that their heavy joints were too much 
for the mental digestion of their hearers. Dean 
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Ramsay records a story, when, on one occasion, 
Dr. Macknight and his coadjutor, Dr. Henry, met 
in the vestry before service. A storm had over- 
taken the former learned doctor, and as the pew- 
openers were rubbing him dry with their hand- 
kerchiefs, he exclaimed, “I am thinking I shall 
never be dry again.” To which his colleague re- 
plied, ‘“‘ Bide a wee, Doctor, you will be in the 
pulpit soon, and you will be dry enough when ye 
get there.” So Bishop Latimer tells of the 
woman who suffered from sleeplessness, and who, 
all soporifics having failed, was taken to the 
Church of St. Thomas of Acres, where she fell at 
once into a refreshing slumber. We must be 
mindful of the proverb, “‘ The bored hearer be- 
comes an enemy.” 

A feeling against the use of anecdotes, to lighten 
up style, was caused by the frivolous stories which 
it was once the fashion to introduce, and which 
were provocative of a laugh; but we must re- 
member—“abusus non tollit usum.” The age 
of Latimer, we must remember, was not as our age. 
Sermons then were more like platform harangues 
than sermons, for they were often delivered 
in the open air at Paul’s Cross, or in the garden 
of Edward VI.’s palace at Westminster, It was 
an age before books, when Bible histories were 
dramatized and miracle plays were performed in 
the churches. It was also the age in which royal 
and great personages kept court fools, and when 
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uncouth jests were paid for by the year. No 
doubt Charles II. enjoyed Dr. South’s remarks 
about the Protector Cromwell :—“A low fellow 
with threadbare coat and greasy hat, and neither of 
them paid for,’ when he told Buckingham to re- 
mind him if a mitre fell vacant. We must not, 
however, confound these days with our own. 

Later on, however, men of the Rowland Hill 
type liked to tell very broad stories, and thought 
them legitimate means of gathering an audience. 
However, the more classic preachers of the 
Nonconformists, as of our own Church, always 
eschewed buffoonery in the pulpit—though it 
must have cost them an effort. We see this 
repression of themselves in men like Wilberforce, 
Hook, and Norman Macleod, who were all men, 
in private life, of the keenest wit. Robert Hall, 
the great preacher of the Baptists, was famous 
for his aphorisms—but John Foster, his bio- 
grapher, says :—‘“ A seriousness of spirit was the 
invariable characteristic of his preaching, what- 
ever cheerful social intercourse had preceded it. 
As his conversation often abounded with wit, in 
the strictest sense of the term (with the accom- 
paniment of iwmowr—both frequently playing into 
satyre, in which he was not a little formidable), 
people justly wondered, that nothing of this sort 
ever appeared in his sermons.” 

There are few writers who abound with anec- 
dotes so much as Dr. Guthrie of the Scottish Free 
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Kirk. He tells us that, when in early life he 
found the difficulty of enlisting the attention of a 
village audience, he naturally turned to see 
how the Saviour, “ who knew what was in man,” 
had used discourse. He found in the Gospels, that 
Christ used “ similitudes,”’ and when His hearers 
were dull He told them a story. If a man wanted 
to know the meaning of neighbourhood, and the 
duties of the second table, Jesus told him the 
story of “ The Good Samaritan.” 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks in his Yale College 
Lectures, 1877, after warning the students against 
bad taste in illustrations, says:—‘‘ With cautions 
such as these in mind, we cannot still afford to 
lose the freshness and reality which comes from 
letting men see the eternal truths shining through 
the familiar windows of to-day, and making them 
understand that the world is as full of parables 
as it was when Jesus painted the picture of the 
vineyard between Jerusalem and Shechem, or took 
his text from the recent terrible accident at 
Siloam” (p. 77). 


I cannot do better than give a few of the well- 


’ timed anecdotes which various preachers have 


introduced; they will suggest to every reader 
trains of thought which he will be able to utilize, 
and to that end I shall take my illustrations from 
as wide a field as possible. 

“The world was once astonished to see a king 
stoop to the humblest position of his own free 
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will. The founder of the Russian Empire left his 
palace and his capital, the seductive pleasures and 
all the pomp of royalty, to acquire the art of ship- 
building—working himself in dockyards with the 
mallet and chisel. He learned it that he might 
teach it to his subjects; he became a servant that 
he might become a better master, and lay in 
Russia the foundations of a great naval power. 
Nor has his country been ungrateful ; her capital, 
which bears his name, is adorned with a monu- 
ment to his memory, massive as his mind. Yet 
in Jesus there is a greater sight. There is a 
King becoming a subject that His subjects might 
find in Him a King, &c.”—(Dr. Gurarin’s Christ 
and the Inheritance of the Saints, p. 202.) 

«An Arab, a wild son of the desert, one more 
accustomed to fight than to reason, to plunder a 
caravan than to argue a cause, was asked by a 
traveller, how he knew that there was a Deity. 
He fixed his dark eyes with a stare of savage 
wonder on the man who seemed to doubt the 
being of God; and then (as he was wont, when 
he encountered a foe, to answer spear by spear), 
he met that question by another: ‘How do I 
know whether it was a man or a camel which 
passed by my tent last night?’ Well spoken, child 
of the desert! for not more plainly do the foot- 
prints in the sand reveal to thy eye whether it 
was a man or a camel that passed thy tent in the 
darkness of the night, than God’s works reveal his 
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power and being” (The same, p. 191). It was 
thus that this great pictorial preacher enlivened 
his style, for he used to say, “If you find a sub- 
ject drag heavily like one of Pharaoh’s chariot 
wheels, then tie a story on to it, like a balloon, 
and you will find it lighter ; for a well told story 
will make a heavy thing float and a dull thing 
rise.” 

Now I am among the Scottish preachers, I will 
add one more, by a less known preacher. Its ten- 
dency is to show the uniformity of Christ’s life 
from the cradle to the Cross. A missionary was 
telling a negro boy of Christ’s love to man, lead- 


| ing the lad’s thoughts on through the various acts 


of healing and sympathy and mercy which 
Christ’s ministry exhibited, till at last he told of 


| the death on the Cross, when the boy exclaimed, 


“Tt is exactly what I should have expected from 


| Him.” 


These two are from Henry Blunt’s lectures on 
Elisha: ‘ Philip Henry, the father of the Com- 
mentator, called upon a tanner, who was so briskly 
employed in tanning a hide that he did not notice 
the minister’s approach, and on looking round, he 
apologized for being found thus employed. Philip 
Henry replied, ‘ Let Christ, when He comes, find 
me equally well employed—in the duties of my 
calling.’” (p. 9). 

The other story Henry Blunt uses to enforce 
the omniscience of God: “It is related of Bishop 
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Latimer that when called up for examination be- 
fore his Popish persecutors, he was at first not 
very particular as to the expressions he made use 
of, ‘But,’ added that holy martyr, when narrating / 
the circumstance, ‘I soon heard the pen going be- \ 
hind the arras, and found that all I said was taken | 
down; and then I was careful enough of what I 
uttered,’ If we could only realize the thought, | 
that at every careless word we utter pens are | 
going in heaven, we should recognize our position | 
as beings living under the ken of an omniscient. 
God” (p. 141). 

In his Doncaster Sermons for 1862, Dean 
Vaughan has an admirably searching sermon 
called The Tale Bearer. It is the first in the 
volume. He tells us the ancients called such a 
person The Seed Picker. “If you want to ascer- 
tain a man’s weak points,” says Julius Hare, “ note | 
the failings he censures in others. No man keeps | 
so keen a look-out as arival.” Thus it is that 
tale-bearers think to reduce others to their own 
standard, which an American writer very graphi- 
cally calls “belittling their neighbours.” ‘Wounded 
myself by the envenomed tongue of slander,” says 
one of Sheridan’s heroines, “I have since known 
no pleasure equal to the reducing others to the 
low level of my own reputation.” ‘We thus (to 
borrow an image from Whately) imitate the trick 
of Morgiana (in the Forty Thieves), who, when she 
perceived one door marked with red chalk, imme- 
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diately marked all the doors on each side in a 
similar way, so that the mark ceased to be a dis- 
tinction.” Dean Vaughan drives this idea home 
by an Indian legend, as follows:—‘ A story is 
told, and I have seen it applied in this very sense, 
of a tribe of savages who believe that the 
strength of a slain enemy passes into the con- 
queror. Hvery man, therefore, who kills his foe 
is not only ridding himself of a danger, but also 
possessing himself of a virtue. The speed, sagacity, 
courage, and unerring aim of the dead warrior in- 
stantly becomes the endowment of the victor. Is 
it not sometimes thus with our depreciations one 
of another? Is it not with us sometimes, not 
only the taking down of that which towers above 
us, but also the elevation of ourselves upon the 
ruins? A man is often seen running down the 
virtues of another—his wisdom, his patience, his 
justice—as if he had thought that the denial of 
this or that virtue to another would be its 
ascription to himself.” 

We have, since our intercourse with America in 
the Pan-Anglican Synod, hada large importation of 
volumes of American sermons. Bishop Stevens, who 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral at the close of the 
Conference in July, 1878, has given us a volume, 
The Rev. Phillips Brooks, who preached before 
the Queen and in Westminster Abbey, has given 
us two volumes, The threefold illustration with 
which I conclude this chapter is from the eighth 
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sermon of a volume by Dr. Morgan Dix, Rector of 
‘Trinity Church, New York. 

‘‘ Let us consider the lessons of the Cross. It 
was on the 2ist day of September, 1558, at the 
convent of Uste, in Spain, that Charles V. de- 
parted this life. He had been in his time Em- 
peror of Germany, King of Spain, ruler of the 
Indies, Naples, and the Netherlands. Resigning \ 
these crowns, he retired to a monastery to die. © 
When he found his end draw near, he asked for a 
crucifix. Receiving it, he silently contemplated / 
the figure of his Saviour, and clasped it to 
his breast. He had laid all earthly glory aside, | 
and in his dying hour, that Cross was the mea- | 
sure, the true measure, of the world, to hime: I} 
take another character, in a very different rank of © 
life. Itis the unfortunate Gerard—known to us 
by the history of Hrasmus—a poor copyist and 
illuminator, hard put to to make his way in the 
world. When some one asked him about his life 
of self-denial ; whether it was a comfort to him 
as his end drew near, hereplied, ‘He who here dies 
happy holds not those new-fangled notions of merit.’ 
He bid those who stood by to sweep the floor and 
make a cross of wood ashes; which when they 
had done, they gently laid him on that cross, by 
his desire. When they said, ‘ Shall we spread out 
thine arms to fit the cross, dear brother?’ he said, 
‘I am unworthy. Presently he spoke thus: ‘ Hi 
feel it buoyant. It lifts me floating im the sky, 
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whence my sins had sunk me like lead.’ And 
with that speech he fell asleep. Let us take one 
last illustration of the power of the Cross in our 
own days. ‘Two friends were walking with 
W. M. Thackeray along the Dean Road to the west 
of Edinburgh. The sun was going down behind the 
Highland hills, and between the strollers and the 
sun was a crane which had been used for hoisting 
merchandise. With its arm stretched out ready 
for work, it looked like a cross placed to receive 
some malefactor, as it stood out on the slope clearly 
against the sky. Thackeray gave utterance in a 
tremulous gentle voice to the idea which had 
seized the minds of all three, in the word ‘ Calvary.’ 
The three walked home in silence, and Thackeray 
that evening discoursed (which he seldom did) 
of eternal things, and expressed his simple faith in 
Christ and His Cross.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE POWER OF PROVERBS TO IMPRESS. 


a 












Sl «ey Sermon which they have understood 
PIXSEZ will be carried away by an uneducated 
audience. In proportion as the preacher has in- 
terested his hearers, and carried them with him, 
might he expect them to remember what they 
have heard, because what goes to the heart is, as 
the expression intimates, “learnt by heart.” But 
the memories of the labouring classes in country 
places are so little exercised, that, like tubs which 
have been standing empty long, they have not the 
power of retaining what they receive. We shall 
find, after the simplest sermon which they have 
been able to follow, that, on being questioned, 
they are often able to give no account excepting 
the chapter and verse of the text. 

Accordingly, we find that the most popular 
writers in all ages have availed themselves of the 
terseness of proverbs, to wrap up as it were in 





4 i eu is astonishing how little even of a 
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small parcels the wisdom of their most thought- 
ful hours. 

Cecil was convinced, that “ any profound argu- 
ment, or léng-continued illustration, will fail in 
keeping up the attention, or in securing the re- 
membrance of ordinary hearers—that ‘the words 
of the wise are as goads and nails ’"—that what pre- 
ponderates, must be weighty ; what pierces, must 
be pointed ; what is carried away, must be por- 
table; and that all cannot equally carry.” 

It was said of William Jay of Bath, “ That he 
was a most sententious preacher, and could by a few 
words, said in a quaint and powerful manner, pro- 
duce a most wonderful effect. Some such sayings 
remain in the minds of his hearers unto this day ; 
for it was his maxim to sum his appeals by things 
which would strike, and stick.” His own words 
are :—“ Nothing that requires a lengthened con- 
nection of argument will succeed with ordinary 
hearers, They are not accustomed to unbroken 
trains of thought or discussion. For them, if 
the preacher be wise, he will find out acceptable 
words. The deepand the subtle will often escape 
the masses, yet there is in them the principle of 
common sense very strongly developed; and they 
are capable of taking in even a profound thought 
if it be despatched with brevity and plainness. It 
is also very advantageous, if not necessary in their 
case, to attach to proof or argument some fact or 
image, not in evidence, but in illustration, Thus 
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a kind of handle is given to the subject, by which 
they are enabled to lay hold of and carry away 
what would else be too large, or unfit for their 
grasp.” Mr. Melville, himself migHty in the 
Scriptures, says:—‘ It is perhaps a single sen- 
tence in asermon, a text which is quoted, a remark 
to which probably, if asked, the preacher would 
attach less importance than to any other part of 
his discourse, which makes its way into the soul 
of an unconverted hearer. We wish that there 
could be compiled a book which should register 
the sayings, the words, which, falling from the 
lips of preachers in different ages, have penetrated 
that thick coating of indifference and prejudice 
which lies naturally on every man’s heart, and 
reached the soil in which vegetation is possible. 
We are quite persuaded that you would not find 
many whole sermons in such a book, not many 
long pieces of elaborate reasoning; the volume 
would be a volume of little fragments, of simple 
statements, and brief pithy sentiments.”—(Ser- 
mons at Camden Chapel, vol. ii. p. 383.) 

“ Any one,” says Dean Trench, “ who, by after 
investigation, has sought to discover how much 
our rustic hearers carry away, even from the ser- 
mons to which they haveattentively listened, will 
find that it is hardly ever the course and tenor of 
the argument, supposing the discourse to have con- 
tained such; but if anything has been uttered, as 
it used so often to be by the best Puritan 
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preachers, tersely, pointedly, epigrammatically, 
this will have stayed by them, while all the rest 
has passed away.” Accordingly, he says, “ Great 
preachers for the people, such as have found their 
way to the universal heart of their fellows, have 
been ever great employers of proverbs.” 

It is well to clench a nail so that it cannot slip 
back, after it be driven home—and this every good 
workman takes care to do. So, knowing that the 
people he speaks to have short memories, the 
preacher at the end of his divisions puts the pith 
of what has been said into some short proverb, or 
other terse and pointed expression, in order to leave 
the substance of his argument in a portable shape. 
Before the Rev. Daniel Moore was appointed 
to the Golden Lectureship, we remember to have 
heard a friend giving an account of a sermon that 
he heard him deliver ina country parish. Preachiny 
on “The written Word of God,” his first point ~ 
was to prove that it was the poor man’s book as 
well as the scholar’s; which, after explaining at 
some length, he put into a proverb, by saying— 
and he repeated the expression twice— Remember, 
then, as we have seen, the Bible is not a puzzle for 
wise heads, but a lamp for the wayfaring man.” 
“The Bible has depths in which an elephant can 
swim, as well as shallows in which a lamb can wade,” 
might embody the result of another paragraph ; 
and a third important point, of the spirit in which 
the Bible should be read, might be well contained 
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in a clever saying of Archbishop Whately’s :— 
“A desire to have Scripture on our side is one thing, 
and a sincere desire to be on the side of Scripture is 
another thing.” ‘It is one thing to pray that we 
may learn what is right, another thing to pray that we 
may find ourselves in the right.” 

Inasmuch, however, as one great element of a 
proverb is salt, or wit, we must be careful to avoid 
such as provoke a smile; but there are many whose 
wit is their deep wisdom. The old writers upon 
this head sometimes overstep the bounds of de- 
corum. St. Jerome quotes the Latin proverb “ of a 
gift horse.” St. Bernard (quoted in a note to Dr. 
Pusey’s Sermons) urges another which we have in 
the translation, ‘* Love me, love my dog.” Dr. 
Sanderson is not to be followed, says Dean Trench, 
in his illustration of the familiarity which grows 
on men by sin, “over shoes over boots.” In the 
same way Bishop Latimer ends a sermon by the 
proverb, “ One man may lead a horse to water, but 
ten men cannot make him drink.” And Jeremy 
Taylor says, “ The crime of backbiting is the poison 
of charity, and yet so common, that it is passed 
into a proverb, ‘ After a good dinner, let us sit down 
and backbite owr neighbours.’ ” 

An eminent living preacher reminded his au- 
dience that theatres carried the remembrance of 
their evil deeds and their future doom graven on 
the lintels of their doors, for at the Adelphi it was 
written up, “Down to the Pit.” Mr. Jay intro- 
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duced the following into a sermon (Life, p. 252)— 
“Some of you, my dear brethren, are so inconsis- 
| tent, that if I saw the devil running away with 
you, I could not say stop thief, for he would be 
only taking his own property.” Yet this will be 
remembered by those that heard it, when many 
common-place thoughts are forgotten; and it illus- 
trates the very true remark, that a thousand beau- 
ties are snatched from the very verge of propriety 
—while many humdrum common-place men de- 
serve the rebuke of Quintilian :—“ His excellence 
was that he had no fault, and his fault that he had 
| no excellence.” A sermon had better have too 
much salt in it than too little. “In some of the 
most comprehensive men, as Plato,, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Scott, humour was present 
to the extent of half their genius.”—(Prornssor 
Masson.) 

It has been well said, in a recent article on “‘ The 
use of proverbs in grave composition,” in Fraser’s 
Magazine, that as Dean Trench shows us what a 
proverb %s,and how it is manufactured, so Professor 
Blunt shows us, in his History of the Reformation, 
and indeed in all his works, how aptly a proverb 
may be introduced. Indeed, no one can read the 
works of either without being aware how rich the 
vein of proverbs is, and that they possess a morality 
and a theology of their own. How well does Blunt 
describe the way little sins make way for big ones 
by the cobbler’s proverb, “ The bristle makes the 
way for the thread.” 


nd 


a 


— 
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Many proverbs are derived from the handicrafts 
of mechanics and operatives ; this, however, is but 
a truism, as it is one element of a proverb that it 
should be popular. For agricultural men, what can 
be more fitting than this one of Tauler’s in the four- 
teenth century. He is speaking of sin destroying 
happiness in this world and in the world to come, 
which he thus sums up :—“ So that they say the 
sinner drags the harrow in this world, and the 
waggon in the worldto come.” Again,—‘‘The stone 
that is fit for the wall, is not left in the way;” 
which Trench thus beautifully explains :—“ Only 
be fit for the wall: square, polish, prepare thyself 
for it; do not limit thyself to the bare acquisition 
of such knowledge as is absolutely necessary for 
thy present position; but rather learn languages, 
acquire useful information, stretch thyself out this 
way and that, cherishing whatever aptitudes thou 
findest in thyself; and it is certain thy turn will 
come. Thou wilt not be left in the way; sooner 
or later the builders will be glad of thee; the wall 
will need thee to fill a place in it, quite as much as 
thou needest a place to occupy in the wall.” These , 
two, again, are they not taken from the village ; 
mill ?—‘‘ The devil’s corn grinds all to bran.” 
“The mills of the gods grind slow, but they grind , 
to powder.” Here are two for the manufacturing 
districts :—“ W hat we weave in time we must wear 
in eternity.” “You ou may consecrate an anvil or 
desecrate a pulpit.” >And here is a very beautiful 
one for the agricultural labourer, which Mr. Blen- 
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cowe uses to show that a ripe Christian is always 
an humble one :—‘‘ Remember the ears of barley 
which bear the most fruit always hang the 


\ lowest.”’ 


Here are a few more which occur to us—which 
contain sermons, or the marrow of sermons, in a 
few words :—“ If deliberate sin has slain its thou- 
sands, delay in repentance has slain its tens of 
thousands.” ‘“ The floor of hell is paved with good 
resolutions.” * Never be afraid to doubt if you wish 
to believe.” ‘ Sin forsaken is the surest sign of sin 
forgiven.” ‘Never mind how you die, but be sure 
you live well.” “‘Meddle with no man’s person, but 
spare no man’s sin.” 

Few books have had so great a sale, or been so 
greedily devoured by the masses, as the writings 
of Bishop Ryle. His Home Truths are models of 
terse and pointed Anglo-Saxon. Those who would 
be most inclined to criticise the doctrine and the 
tone of the writer may still take a lesson from the 
style of composition, The interest is kept up by 
anecdotes—the words are all short and plain—no 
previous knowledge is assumed, and yet, though 
perspicuous, the style is never feeble or common- 
place—every truth is driven home and then 
clenched by some apt proverb as this—“ When 
every one sweeps before his own door the street is 
soon clean;” or by quotations from the Puritan 
writers, as this one of Owen’s—“ Did Christ die, 
and shall sin live 7?” 
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The proverb, in its strictest definition, is a say- 

- ing which is well worn, and has been handed down 
from father to son as a legacy; in its wider mean- 
ing it may be any pointed saying—any gem which 
we may have met with sparkling by its brightness 
in any author—such as these sayings of Robert 
Hall’s—“ Prayer, morning and evening, serves as 
an edge and border to prevent the web of life from | 
unravelling.” ‘ An oath is a pepper-corn rent to | 
the devil in acknowledgment of his right of supe- _ 
riority.” Or this one of Chillingworth’s—* If we - 
shine not hereafter as the jewels of God’s mercy, 
we shall glass apes as the firebrands of His . 
wrath for ever.” Or this one of a living writer’s 

— Surrender up your heart in youth, when it is \ 
the free-will offering of a pious mind, and not in old | 
age, when it is at best but the refuge of a coward.” 
Or that well-known one, which is owed to St. 
Augustine—“ There is one case of death-bed re- 
pentance recorded (the penitent thief), that no 
one should despair, and only one, that no one should 
presume.” 

In this way the pithy sayings of poets and prose 
writers will become stock, and contribute to the 
mass of our future proverbs. The Pathway of 
Safety, by Mr. Ashton Oxenden, contains many 
such gems of thought used as quotations to clench 
an argument, with four specimens of which we 
conclude ;—‘If the arrow of prayer is to enter 
heaven, it must be drawn from a heart fully bent.” 

L 
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|“ That was a wise man who said, whenever I see 
_one fault in a neighbour I search for two in my- 
| self.” ‘Repentance has a double aspect—a weep- 
i ing eye for the past—a watchful eye for the future.” 
A proverb in its very nature contains in a nut- 
shell a wide scope of teaching. It requires, there- 
fore, to be moralized on in the way Trench would 
do—to be expanded, developed, diluted, in order 
that the understanding may grasp it and see it in 
all its bearings, and then again compressed into its 
nutshell portable shape for the memory. The 
points, too, in which proverbs, true in their secular 
sense, are not necessarily true in their spiritual 
sense, may be taken hold of to arrest the attention. 
“Tt will not matter a hundred years hence,” which 
Mr. Melvill, coming upon in a sermon at the end 
of the year, admits to be true, most true as regards 
the things of the body, but shows to be equally un- 
true as regards the things of the soul—for a false 
step in spiritual things unrepented of will matter 

| infinitely more a hundred years hence than it does 
now, while the day of salvation lasteth. So Mr. 
A. B. Evans reverses the secular judgment of two 
proverbs—“ The world says, ‘seeing is believing,’ 
the Gospel the reverse, believing is sceing. Abra- 
ham desired to see Christ’s day, and (by faith) he 
saw tt and was glad. The Old Testament saints 
were saved by looking (with the eye of faith) 
across the vista of ages, and by believing saw the— 


}“ One son without sin, none without suffering.’ 
| 
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promises afar off.” “ Again, it is a saying, ‘ once 
a man twice a child,’ but, of cases without number, 
it may justly be said, once a@ man always a man; 
tens of thousands there are whom this second child- 
hood toucheth not, whose inward vigour evidently 
increaseth as their outward strength decays, or, to 
use the words of inspiration, ‘though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day.’ ”—(2 Cor. iv. 16.) 

Flowing side by side with the stream of proverbs, 
to which every age has added its share, is a stream 
of quaint terse sayings, which contain in as few 
words as possible a great deal of matter. If they 
are not admitted into the family of proverbs, they 
are, atleast, blood relations. Hvery one must have 
observed such, spoken with so admirable a choice 
of language, that any words other than those used 
would weaken the force of the expression. Can 
any chapter of description add anything to Bun- 
yan’s saying in the Pilgrim’s Progress, “when reli- 
gion walks in her silver slippers?” These sayings of 
Sidney Smith’s are “comprehensive : :—“ He who. 
steals in the dark breaks God’s lock.” ‘ God’s centre 
is “everywhere, His circumference is nowhere.” These 
two, from Is i possible to make the best of Both 
Worlds? by Thomas Binney, are worthy of note :— 
“The Bible will always be to you what you are to | 
it.” »” «The transformation is complete, when the 
man has epercome the beast and God has overcome | 
the man,” | 
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“The detractor,” says St. Bernard, “ carries the 
‘devil in his mouth ; so that he that hearkeneth to 
him may be equally said to carry the devil in his 
‘ear.” “You may as well try to barricade space, 

as to tie up the tongue of slander.” <‘‘The ripe 
Christian’s soul leaves the body, as the ripe acorn 
leaves its cup.” The Proverbial Philosophy abounds 
with such sermons in one line. Take the fol- 
lowing as an example :— 

‘‘ Help thou the Shepherd in the seeking, to se- 
parate be His.” 

Our own version of the Holy Scriptures has 
preserved, in the form of striking antitheses, many 
sayings, which embody for the simple man a truth 
which volumes of controversy can never unsettle ; 

such as are these four :—‘“ I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.’ ‘¢ It is more blessed to give than to 
recewe.” “The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” “It is hard to kick 
against the pricks,” and the Bible commends the 
same practice to us for imitation. ‘ Because the 
preacher was wise he sought out and set in order 
many proverbs.” —(Hcclesiastes xii. 9.) “ He will 
keep the sayings of renowned men, and seek out 
the secrets of grave sentences.””—(Hcclesiasticus 
ExxIX.,2;) 


1882. 


Lord Bacon calls these short sentences ‘‘mucrones 
verborum,” pointed speeches. And Cicero prettily 
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calls them “ salinas,” salt pits, from which you 
may extract salt and sprinkle it where you will. 
“ They serve,’ says the former, “ to be interlaced in 
continuous speech, or they serve, if you take the kernel 
out of them and make them your own.” 

Perhaps no one has said good things better than 
the late Archbishop Whately. He had that happy 
knack of setting truths in such a form of words, 
that to alter a syllable would be to injure the 
apophthegm. ‘Many people tell you they =| 
searching for truth when they are only searching 
for their own opinions.” ‘‘ Many people fancy 
they have a fine command of language, when the 
fact is, language has gota fine command of them.” 
‘‘Some people speak because they want to an 
something, others because they have something to | 
say.” “The horse which drags his halter is not | 
quite escaped.” Speaking to one who offended his 
congregation by preaching at them, he said, “ but 
no man throws stones at birds he wants to catch.” 
We are not therefore surprised at Whately, in 
his Rhetoric, laying great stress on conciseness. 
“It is of course impossible to lay down precise 
rules as to the degree of conciseness, which is (on 
every occasion which may arise) desirable, but 
thus much may be said: first expand the sense 
sufficiently to be understood, and then contract it 
into the most compendious and striking form. 
This expedient might seem at first sight the most 
decidedly adverse to the brevity recommended ; 
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but it will be found, in practice, that the addition 
of a compressed and pithy expression of the senti- 
ment, which has been already stated at greater 
length, will produce the effect of brevity. Con- 
ciseness will be promoted by the addition. The 
hearers will be struck by the forcibleness of the 
expression which they have been prepared to com- 
prehend ; they will understand the longer expres- 
sion, and remember the shorter. But the force will 
be destroyed if the order be reversed—if the brief 
expression be put first and afterwards expanded 
and explained, for it should be understood the 
moment it is uttered, in order to be enjoyed and 
. remembered.” 

Dr. Hook was wont to use proverbs as mottoes 
and headings to the pages of his diary, and I 
have no doubt his keen sense of humour made him 
enjoy some of them heartily, as when after a week 
of controversy, he put at the top of the page one 
from Fuller’s Life of Ridley, “ God’s diamonds 
often cut one another.” ‘ Win the next world by 
the sacrifice of this, and thou shalt have both.” 
“Virtue is happiness in hand and heaven in re- 
version,” ‘God’s help is nearer than the door.” 
“Keep company with good men, and thou shalt be 
one of them.” : 

This one, from W. Savage Landor, is to be noted: 
‘ Solitude and silence are the audience chambers 
of God.” 

Dr. Guthrie, of the Free Church, has a good 
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many, as might be expected from such a people’s 
preacher. ‘“ Remembrance is the twin brother of 
repentance.” ‘Piety without a cross is merely 
piety in idea ”—quoted from Fénélon. ‘“ Show me 
your companions, and I will show you your charac- 
ter.” ‘The Devil tempts every man, but an idle 
man tempts the Devil.” “We are what our 
prayers are.” 

Dr. Stephens, Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in Pennsylvania, speaking of the dormant power 
that exists in every infant, says, “The saying is 
as true as it is terse, ‘ they who rock the cradle 
rule the world.’ ” ppratte 
~ How much theology and morality there is in 
proverbs Archbishop Trench has demonstrated, 
and wherever we turn we find the same. If we 
want to show people that sufferings which have 
passed by ought to be swallowed up in the hope- 
fulness of young life, we say, “ The water which 
has passed the mill grinds no more.” If we speak 
of blessings innumerable passing by unnoticed 
when God rains them plentifully, we say, ‘‘ There 
is more water passes the mill than the miller takes 
account of.” If we want to shield the poor man, 
we say, « An empty sack can hardly stand up- 
right.” If to do the same for the rich man whom 
prosperity has made insolent, we say with Sir W. 
Scott, «How hard it is to carry a full goblet 
without spilling some of the wine,” 

“Bishop Wilberforce, a great friend of Arch- 
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bishop Trench, as one would expect, had imbibed 
the love of aphorisms from that great writer on . 
Proverbs. In his charge to the Oxford clergy of 
1863 (in one section of his address on sermon 
writing) he has there four proverbs—“ Do not be 
the slave of your manuscript, but make it your 
servant.” ‘Non debemus dicere nova, sed nove.” 
‘The sermon which has cost little is worth just 
what it has cost.” The sermon which has cost 
the preacher little to compose often costs the lis- 
tener much to understand.” The later volumes 
of Bishop Wilberforce’s Sermons—to the University 
—are full of short proverbs from the Fathers, in 
Latin, in which each paragraph, at the end, is 
summed up and rendered portable. For as Fuller 
says, “ We can carry twice as much weight when 
it is packed in small bundles, as when it is flapping 
loosely over our shoulders,” 

I was very much delighted at seeing my belief 
in proverbs confirmed by a story in Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s life, with which I will conclude. A 
lady of title had heard him preach before the 
court, and being questioned about the sermon and 
asked to give an account of it, said, “It was very 
interesting, and I enjoyed it, but the only thing I 
can tell you was one short sentence, which struck 
me so, that I wrote it down in the fly-leaf of my 
Prayer Book ; itis this, “ Remember, respectability 
as not conversion.” 





CHAPTER X. 


THE POWER OF WORD-PAINTING. 
eel 


HE Persian proverb—which we will 
take for the motto of our present chap- 

= ter—says that “he is the best preacher 
who turns our ears into eyes,” which is only a 
translation of the familiar lines of our schoolboy 





exercises :— 


“ Segnius irritant surdos demissa per aures 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 

Among the ancients, religious teaching, and, in- 
deed, all knowledge, was enforced through the 
eye. The dramatists, with the painters and sculp- 
tors of Athens, were the tutors and preachers of 
the Athenian people, ‘ The fables of Alsop (the 
most pictorial writings which can be imagined) 
were not,”—says their able editor, Mr. James— 
“ were not a child’s plaything but a nation’s primer.” 

“You will find” (says Ruskin, Polit. Econ., p. 
151), “that the knowledge which a boy is sup- 
posed to receive from verbal description, is only 


el 
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available to him so far as in any underhand way 
he gets a sight at the thing you are talking about.” 
The eye, whether for good or evil impressions, is 
the most direct avenue to the heart. As a look 
at the forbidden tree ruined a world, so a look at 
the Cross of Christ is the remedy proposed by 
God. “Sight is the short road to knowledge, it 
is also the direct path to love; the eye is the first, 
the readiest, the surest of instructors. Why do 
we say ‘ example is better than precept?’ Theone 
appeals to the eye, the other to the ear, and the 
eye is quicker than the ear.”—(Rrv. A. B. 
Evays.) 

The novelist presents us with a scene in a prison, 
which is likely enough to have its counterpart in 
real life :—“Mr, Eden, the gaol chaplain, had a 
great collection of photographs. His plan with 


| Carter, a half-witted prisoner, was, to tell him, by 


means of a photograph, some fact or anecdote. 
First, he would put under his eye acruel or unjust 
action. He would point out the signs of suffering 
in one of the figures. Carter would understand 
this, because he saw it. Then Mr. Eden would 
excite his sympathy ; ‘Poor so-and-so,’ he would 
say. Afterwards he would produce a picture of 
more moderate injustice, and so raise a shadow of 
a difficulty, and thus draw upon Carter’s under- 
standing as well as his sympathy. Then would 
come pictures of charity, of benevolence, of other 
good actions. Thus the chaplain got at this 
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man’s little bit of mind through the medium of 
the senses. Honour to all the great arts! The 
limit of their beauty and their usefulness has 
never yet been reached. Painting was the golden 
key which this thinking man held to the Bramah 
lock of an imbecile’s understanding.” 

It would be considered out of place for the 
pastor now to avail himself of that significant 
teaching by outward gesture which, in the earlier 
ages, was the every-day practice of God’s messen- 
gers. Ahijah rent his garment into twelve pieces, 
to signify the dislocation of the twelve tribes (1 
Kings xi. 80), Jeremiah was ordered to break a 
potter’s vessel in pieces, on one occasion, before 
the people (chap. xix.) ; and on another, to bind 
himself with a yoke and fetters (chap. xxvii.). 
In the same way Agabus bound himself with 
Paul’s girdle. Pontius Pilate “took water and 
washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I 
am innocent of the blood of this just person ; see 
ye to it” (Matt. xxvii. 44). Did not the highest 
Teacher that ever appeared upon earth enlist the 
eye as well as the ear, as an avenue through 
which to impart instruction—when he asked 
for a coin to point to the image and superscrip- 
tion—or when he took a child and set him 
in the midst as an emblem of simplicity and 
purity ? 

Descending, however, from the vantage-ground 
of this illuminated style (which is more in 
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accordance with the customs of Oriental nations 
than our own), we may yet find in Scripture 
instances of picture-painting by the mere force of 
language attainable, suitable to the most fastidious 
and critical audience, and not much inferior to the 
other in the force of its appeal to the hearing ear 
and seeing eye. That the Holy Scriptures seek 
to make things visible by the power of language 
is evidenced by the way in which they speak of 
God. God is a spirit, and dwelleth notin temples 
made with hands; yet the inspired writers de- 
scribe Him as “ having body, parts, and passions,” 
as being glad or sorry, as being angry or repent- 
ing, as saying, “ Heaven is my throne, and earth 
is my footstool,” as riding on the storm, and 
speaking in the thunder—to bring an infinite and 
invisible God within the comprehension, as far as 
may be, of a finite mind. “ God hath, indeed, 
what is more than hand or arm, voice or ear; He 
hath that which men have a very inadequate idea 
of when they think.of these organs; He hath 
that which these organs do, nevertheless, in some 
degree, enable them to conceive.” —(MosERLyY’s 
Sermons.) 

For the same reason, personification—that noble 
element of Hebrew poetry—is so often introduced 
in Scripture, to bridge over, as it were, the gulf 
between man’s understanding and the lessons God 
would have him to learn. We can quote no 
better example of this than the 10th and 11th 
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verses of the 85th Psalm, as explained in Bishop 
Andrewes’s famous Sermon for the Nativity. 


' 


Mercy, truth, justice, peace, and righteousness, 


are represented as parting in hopeless disunion | 


at Man’s Fall, to be summoned together again | 


over the Incarnation. “Mercy and truth are 
met together, righteousness and peace have kissed 


each other. Truth shall spring out of the earth, | 


and righteousness shall look down from heaven.” 

Figurative language is the plainest which can 
be used, because—like our Lord teaching purity 
by a little child—it gives a spiritual lesson while 
it points to a material and visible object. Figures, 
then, as we should expect, are of frequent occur- 
rence in the Bible. Thus, St. Paul says the Old 
Testament is a shadow of the New—a shadow in its 
exact likeness, at the same time that it is a shadow / 
in its unreality. Thus, children sent forth into 
the world for undying good or undying evil, witha 


youth full of energy and glorious opportunity, , 
are said to go forth like arrows from the bow of a | 


giant. Thus, hope is an anchor of the soul, sure 
and steadfast. And any man seeking to be a 
true preacher to the people must follow up his 
teaching with abundant appeals to things on 
which the eye rests, and so to enlist two senses in 
his attempt to reach the heart. We cannot help 
quoting the quaintly pictorial description of the 
rainbow in the 43rd chapter of Lcclesiasticus, 
which, in our translation, seems to wish to give 


| 
\ 
\ 
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the idea of its having been made straight, and 
then bent :—‘‘ Look upon the rainbow, and praise 
Him that made it; very beautiful it is in the 
brightness thereof. It compasseth the heaven 
about with a glorious circle, and the hands of the 
Most High have bended it.” 

In our Church the dramatic element has been 
discarded, except it be in the way in which the 
cycle of events in our Lord’s life and death are 
brought round every year as if they were now 
happening ; in other Churches the eye is enlisted, 
as, for instance, in the Greek Church, when on 
Easter Eve the Archbishop, descending from the 
altar, advances towards the bier in which the body 
of Christ is supposed to be, and, lifting the lid, 


\ discovers that Christ is risen There is, therefore, 


in our own Church the more necessity for the 
preacher to use that power of description by the 
exactness of graphic detail which may be called 
word-painting, )Whitfield is said to have been 
the great master of. this art, and every one is 
familiar with the story of his description of a 
inabe under the similitude of a blind beggar, 
| whose dog had strayed from him, groping on the 
edge of a precipice, which, as the preacher neared 
the climax, made Lord Chesterfield start forward 
as if im save the blind man and exclaim, “ He is 
‘gone.” The legend no doubt was coined to suit 
the truth on which it was founded, that Whitfield 
was & great master of description, and that men 
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said of his meaning, as we do when we clearly 
perceive and thoroughly understand anything, 
*T see it.” 

William Cobbett knew all the secrets of popu- 
lar address. I have heard it recorded, by a 
friend, that on one occasion he appeared with a 
bag in his hand ona platform; drawing thence 
some apples and refuse fruit, he said, “ These are 
the missiles with which constituencies pelt un- 
faithful members of parliament;” and then re- 
placing the fruit, and taking out a cannon-ball, 
which he threw up and down in his hand, he 
continued, “ but these are the missiles with which 
nations punish unfaithful rulers.” 

If it be desirable to make an old subject alive 
with new interest; if it be worth while to state a 
thing so that people may not only understand it, 
but cannot possibly misunderstand it; to put 
truth which has lost its edge by repetition vividly 
before the people, by all means let us preach in 
an interesting and awakening way. Learned 
congregations may be able to follow dry abstract 
reasoning, but the masses of the people, whose 
minds are exercised by little education, want sharp 
pithy appeals and vivid pictures for the mind’s 
eye to rest on. Therefore, we plead that the 
thing spoken may as much as possible be made 
evident, and the old records unrolled as one would 
unroll a panorama to a gaping audience, The 
Rustic in Southey’s Doctor, who enjoyed Sunday 
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because he went to church, put up his feet and 
thought of nothing, is not a curious specimen of 
humanity rarely to be met with in our country 
churches, but a type of a very numerous class. 

There is a power in language of word-painting 
which differs as much from common verbiage as 
the Illustrated London News does from the letter- 
press ofa weekly paper. Ifany one doubt, let him 
read first the historian’s dry details of the French 
Revolution, and, secondly, Carlyle’s chapters, 
every one of which (written in the present tense, 
as if the things were now going on) is a picture, 
graphic amid its grotesqueness, of one of the acts 
in that terrible tragedy, brought on the stage by 
the mere power of language. 

We are sensible of the difficulty of describing 
what we mean, and the only, though a very inade- 
quate, way of explaining our thoughts will be by 
a few illustrations of pictorial style. 

Here is a description of the Passion from the 
pen of a Nonconformist, in which the use of the 
present tense gives reality to the scene :—“ There 
was a blood-shedding once, which did all other 
sheddings of blood by far outvie; it was a man— 
a God—that shed his blood. Come and see it! 
Here isa garden, dark and gloomy; the ground is 
crisp with the cold frost of midnight; between 
those gloomy olive-trees I see a man, I hear him 
groan out his life in prayer; hearken angels, 
hearken men, and wonder ; it is the Saviour groan- 
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ing out his soul. Come and see him. Behold his 
brow! O heavens! drops of blood are streaming 
_ down his face and from his body; every pore is 
open, and it ‘sweats!’ but not the sweat of men 
that toil for bread, it is the sweat of one that toils 
for heaven—he ‘sweats great drops of blood.’ 
This is the blood-shedding without which there is 
no remission. Follow that man farther—they 
have dragged him with sacrilegious hands from 
the place of his prayer and of his agony, and they 
have taken him to the Hall of Pilate; they seat 
him in a chair and mock him, a robe of purple is 
put on his shoulders in mockery; and mark his 
brow—they have put about it a crown of thorns, 
and the crimson drops of gore are rushing down 
his cheeks! Ye angels! the drops of gore are 
rushing down on his cheeks. But turn aside that 
purple robe for a moment. His back is bleeding. 
Tell me, demons, who did this? They lift up the 
thongs still dripping clots of gore; they scourge 
and tear his flesh, and make a river of blood to 
run down his shoulders! That is the shedding of 
blood without which there is no remission. Not 
yet have I done; they hurry him through the 
streets, they fling him on the ground, they nail his 
hands and feet to the transverse wood, they hoist 
it into the air, they dash it into its socket, it is 
fixed, and on it hangs the Christ of God! Why is 
it that this story doth not make men weep? I- 
told it ill, you say. Ay,soI did; I will take all 
M 
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the blame. But, sirs, if it were told as ill as men 
could speak, were our hearts what they should be, 
we should bleed away our lives in sorrow.” 

We are told that the writer of this is in a great 
measure self-educated ; if it be so we may urge it 
as a proof that the power of word-painting is 
natural to a vigorous mind, and therefore within 
the reach of many who have not time for diligent 
pulpit preparation. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the en- 
graving from Martin’s picture of The Deluge, in 
which the waters are covered with the wreck of 
habitations and corpses, and some few agonized 
wretches are still clinging to the highest points of 
ground. It is a very graphic picture; but not 
more so than the following description by Mr. 
Guthrie of the same event. We quote from the 
fourth chapter of The Gospel in Ezekiel :— 

‘God is slow to punish. He does punish; yet 
no hand of elock goes so slow as God’s hand of 
vengeance. Look, for example, on the catastrophe 
of the Deluge. The waters rise till rivers swell 
into lakes, and lakes into seas, and along fer- 
tile plains the sea stretches out her arms to 
seize their flying population. Still the waters 
rise, and now, mingled with beasts that terror has 
tamed, men climb to the mountain tops, the floods 
roaring at their heels. Still the waters rise; and 
now each summit stands above them like a sepa- 
rate and sea-girt isle. Still the waters rise, and 
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crowding closer on the narrow spaces of their 
lessening tops, men and beasts fight for standing- 
room. Still the thunders roar and the waters 
rise, till the last survivor of the shriekin g crowd. 
is washed off, and the head of the highest Alp 
goes down beneath the wave. And now the 
waters rise no more; God’s servant has done his 
work; he rests from his labours; and all land 
drowned, all life destroyed, an awful silence reign- 
ing, and a shoreless ocean rolling, Death for once 
has nothing to do but ride in triumph on the top 
of some giant billow, which meeting no coast, no 
continent, no Alp, no Andes to break upon, sweeps 
round and round the world. We stand aghast at 
this scene ; and as the corpses of gentle children 
and sweet infants are floating by, we exclaim, 
‘Has God forgotten to be gracious; is His mercy 
clean gone for ever?’ No, assuredly not. Where, 
then, is His mercy ? Look here; look at this ark, 
which, steered by an invisible hand, comes dimly 
through the gloom. That lonely ship on a shore- 
less sea carries mercy on board, and between walls 
that are pitched without and within she holds the 
costliest freight which ever sailed the sea. The 
germs of the Church are there—the patriarchs of 
the old world and the fathers of the new. Sud. 
denly, amid the awful gloom, as she drifts over 
that dead and silent sea, a grating noise is heard : 
she has grounded on the top of Ararat. The door 
is opened, and beneath the sign of the olive branch 
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they come forth from their baptismal burial like 
life from the dead—like souls passing from nature 
into a state of grace—like the saints when they 
shall arise to see new heavens and a new earth.” 

In one of the sermons of Mr. Cooper—which 
were better known a few years ago—by a happy 
turn of the expression he imparts a life-like ap- 
pearance to thescene. He is illustrating St. Paul’s 
declaration, that sin brings no present pleasure. 
“¢ What fruit had ye then in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed?” Having traced the work- 
ings of a guilty conscience, robbing the anticipated 
pleasure of all its sweetness, he continues—“ Come, 
thou drunkard, who makest it a practice, when- 
ever a convenient opportunity may offer, to indulge 
thy sensual appetite and sink the man into the 
beast, stand forth, and, in the sight of this con- 
gregation, say whether thou findest the ways 
of drunkenness to be ways of pleasantness and 
peace? Say, in the midst of thy guilty pleasures, 
dost thou not often'feel a pang of conscience, a 
secret misgiving, a horrid foreboding which em- 
bitters all thy seeming joy? Can the envious 
man give a better account of the paths in which 
he walks ? Will the passionate, revengeful cha- 
racter come forward and tell us that he is happy?” 

Religious truth to a dull mind needs to be per- 
sonified and brought on the stage in the person of 
a visible actor. You may tell your people over and 
over again the dry abstract truth that religion can 
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keep the mind in perfect peace in the midst of ad- 
versity ; it will fall flat on them ; they will attach 
no particular meaning to the words. But per- 
sonify the same idea—speak to them from the 
mouth of Richard Cecil in his own words, and 
they will see it. “I see two unquestionable facts : 
first, my mother is greatly afflicted in circum- 
stances, body, and mind, and yet I see that she 
cheerfully bears up under all by the support she 
derives from constantly retiring to her closet and 
her Bible; secondly, that she has a secret spring 
of comfort of which I know nothing, while I, who 
give unbounded loose to my appetites and seek 
pleasure by every means, seldom or never find it. 
If, however, there be any such secret in religion, 
why may not I attain it as well as my mother? 
I will immediately seek it of God.”—(CrciL’s 
Remains, p. 6.) 

Oftentimes the simplest words are the most de- 
scriptive—let us take an instance from Mr. Charles 
Bradley. He is explaining the text, “Behold I 
stand at the door and knock,” &c. (Revelation in. 
20). “By the door we understand the various inlets 
of the soul; those parts and faculties of it which, as 
it were, admit things into it. And by knocking at 
these is meant, appealing to them; trying them; 
endeavouring to get into the heart by them. There 
is our understanding, for instance—or our judg- 
ment—Christ knocks at that by showing us that it 
is reasonable we should admit Him—that it is our 
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duty and interest to do so. Then there are our 
affections ; He appeals to them. ‘I have loved you,’ 
He says, ‘and given Myself for you, surely you 
would not shut Me ont.’ Sometimes He tries our 
hopes—‘I will ease the heavy laden, and speak 
peace to the troubled soul.’ Or He will turn and 
appeal to our fears—‘ There is nothing but misery 
beyond the grave for those who reject Me.’. .. . 
You know now how you act when you let any one 
into your house. You first hear him knocking, and 
then you go to the door and remove its fastenings 
and throw it open to him. Now transfer this to 
your own hearts. Naturally Christ has no place in 
them; thatis, He does not dwell in your hearts and 
your affections. Naturally Christ is to your heart 
just what a man standing outside the door is to the 
house, near it but not in it. To open the heart to 
Him is to discover that He has been shut ont, and 
is still willing to be admitted ; itis to draw back the 
bolts of pride, prejudice, and unbelief, and to admit 
Christ and His salvation.” 

Sometimes it seems possible to lift a picture into 
sight on the pedestal as it were of a simile—to set 
a spiritual truth on the scaffoldin g of a material fact 
—as in this beautiful illustration of Manning’s:— 
“The unity of the Church on earth with the Church 
unseen, is the closest bond of all; hell has no power 
over it; sin cannot blight it; schism cannot rend 
it, death itself can but knit it more strongly. No- 
thing is changed but the relation of sight ; like as 
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when the head of a far-stretching procession, wind- 

ing through a broken hollow land, hides itself in| 
some bending vale; it is still all one; all advancing | 
together ; they that are farthest on their way are | 
conscious of their lengthened following ; they that ) 
linger with the last are drawn forwards as it were | 
by the attraction of the advancing multitude” | 
(vol. i. p. 322). Or on the pedestal of an ancient 

legend or well-known story, as in the following 
from Dean Trench’s Five Sermons before the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge :—“ You remember perhaps 

the comfort with which the great Athenian orator 

and patriot sought to strengthen and encourage 

the spirits of his countrymen in their final struggle 

with Philip. ‘If,’ he used to say, ‘we had done 

all that we might, if we had been watchful as we 

should have been, if we had put forth our strength 

wisely and well, and yet were in such evil condi- 

tion as we are, we might then with good reason 

despair. But seeing we must own that we have 

not done so, that all this has come upon us because 

we have been careless, self-indulgent, wanting 

promptitude to foresee danger and promptness to 

meet it, there is a good hope that if we take an- 

other course, our affairs will take another course 

as well.’ Exactly so it is, brethren, with some of 

us. If we had prayed earnestly and yet no more 

had come of it than has come; if we had striven 

manfully against sin and yet sin had obtained so 

great a dominion over us as it has,” ce. 
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We have said that this is a subject on which it is 
difficult to express exactly what one feels. In this, 
and in our chapter on Anecdotes, we have endea- 
voured to meet the requirement of a modern critic 
who says, “He would be a benefactor of his race 
who should succeed in laying down a code of rules, 
by obeying which men of ordinary ability might 
succeed in preparing and preaching sermons which 
should be interesting to an ordinary congregation.” 
“Will any one deny” (says Mr. Angel James, 
Earnest Minstry, p. 172), “that in the present 
state of modern society we want an earnest ministry 
to break in some degree the spell and leave the 
soul at liberty for the affairs of a kingdom which 
is not of this world? When politics have come 
upon the minds and imaginations of our people, for 
six days out of seven, invested with the charms of 
eloquence and decked with the colours of party; 
when the orator and the writer have thrown the 
witchery of genius over the soul, how can it be 
expected that tame, spiritless, vapid common- 
places from the pulpit—sermons without either 
head or heart—having neither weight of matter 
nor grace of manner—neither genius to compen- 
sate for the want of taste, nor taste to compensate 
for want of genius—no unction of evangelical 
truth, no impress of eternity, no radiance from 
heaven, no terror from hell; in short, no adapta- 
tion to awaken reflection or to produce convic- 
tion:—how can it be expected, I say, that such 
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sermons can avail to accomplish the purposes for 
which the gospel is to be preached ? What chance 
have such preachers, amidst the tumult, to be heard 
or felt, or what claim have they upon the public 
attention, amidst the high excitement in which we 
live ? Their hearers too often feel that in listening 
to their sermons on the Sabbath, as compared with 
what they have heard and read during the week, it 
is as if they were turning from the brilliant and 
tasteful gas-light to the dim and smoking spark of 
the tallow and the rush. Who but the pastor that | 
can speak in power and demonstration of the Spirit | 
—a man who shall rise Sabbath after Sabbath in | 
the pulpit, clothed with a potency to throw into) 
shadow, by his vivid representations of heaven and | 
eternity, all these painted nothings, on which his 
hearers are in danger of squandering their im- 
mortal souls.” 


1882, 


“‘ Painting (says Coleridge) is the intermediate 
somewhat between a thought and a thing.” Now 
he that paints with a brush can only describe his 
subject as it existed at a moment of time, viz., the 
particular moment when the action of his picture 
is supposed to take place. Tf, for instance, he is 
describing a battle, his brush can only paint the 
moment of a particular charge or retreat. The 
camera is closed after that to the painter. It is, 
however, widely different with the word-painter— 
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the camera is kept open for him. He can describe 
the battle from the beginning, through all its 
vicissitudes, to the end. This is a great boon, 
which the writer should appreciate, and, by the 
help of which he should put forth strength. He 
can describe the incidents which lead up to the 
catastrophe of his piece, and the results which 
follow and flow out of it. If, therefore, he cannot 
handle the colours of the rainbow as the painter 
does, he can avail himself of other advantages by 
means of the divine gift of eloquence. 

This may often be done by slight touches in 
word-painting, as it often is most emphatically 
produced by slight touches of the pencil or the 
brush. Let me give three illustrations of this. 
Let me take the case of the brush-painter first. 
Two of them I find in Sir F. H. Doyle’s Lectures 
on Poetry: “The great Venetian painter, Tinto- 
retto, in his picture of the Crucifixion, has de- 
scribed the fickleness of the Jews, and the eva- 
nescent character of all human love, by the follow- 
ing little touch, Inthe background of the picture 
is the form of an ass’s colt (such a one as, we may 
presume, the Saviour rode on) feeding upon the 
withered palm leaves, which, in their freshness, 
had been strewed across the triumphal path of the 
accepted Messias,” The other is of a different 
nature, but equally characteristic. It is the inci- 
dent which Hogarth has turned to so much account 
as descriptive of avarice—the spider’s web, woven 
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across the aperture in the lid of a poor-box. I 
forget where I saw the third instance. It was a 
picture of Overbeck’s of Christ in the carpenter’s \ 
shop at Nazareth. He, childlike, takes up the | 
saw to try his hand on a piece of thin wood, and | 
as he saws, it unconsciously assumes the shape of / 
@ Cross. 

Now let me take three pictures of human life 
from the artists with the pen—Canon Liddon, 
Wordsworth, Keats. ‘Life is like the summer 
day. In the first fresh morning we do not realize 
the noonday heat. At noon we do not think of 
the shadows lengthening across the plain, or of 
the setting sun and the advancing night. Yet to 
each and to all the sunset comes at last; and 
those who have seen most of the day, are not 
unlikely to reflect most bitterly how little they 
have made of it. Whatever else they may look 
back upon (with thankfulness or with sorrow), 
it is certain that they will regret no omissions of 
duty more keenly than neglect of prayer; that 
they will prize no hours more than those which 
have been passed (whether in public or in private) 
before that throne of justice and of grace upon 
which they hope to gaze throughout all eternity.” 
—(Canon H. P. Lippon, Some Elements of Iveligion, 
p- 208.) 

“ Our life is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 


The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
_ Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
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And cometh from afar— 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness ; 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows— 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on the way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 
(Intimations of Mortality, WorpswoRTH.) 


This is the idea of life which the poet Keats 
has left us : — 


“Stop and consider! life is but a day; 

A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 

From a tree’s summit ; a poor Indian’s sleep,— 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci. «Why so sad a moan ? 

Life is the rose ; hope while yet unblown ; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale ; 

The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil ; 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 

A laughing schoolboy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm.” 


The following two simple passages are from 
the pen of Mr. Illingworth, one of the Fellows of 
Jesus College, Oxford :—‘ Picture to yourselves, 
each one of you lying in his own death chamber, 
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with the attendants moving softly, and your watch 
ticking out the minutes, the food and the medi- 
cine, now useless, put away from your bedside. 
As the shadows close around you and the walls of 
your very being seem to fall in upon themselves, 
and you sink alone into nothingness, where no 
human eye can follow you, ask yourselves this 
question—What is that I am leaving ? ’—(Ser- 
mons, p. 2.) 

“Or, again, take the sin of intemperance—its 
easy attractions and its awful end. Wine that is 
so pleasant, wine that is so beautiful, repairing 
strength, increasing power, facilitating speech, 
calming sorrow, making merry the heart of man, 
used by all nations, praised in all ages, consecrated 
alike by our Master to social joy and solemn 
memory, is even more insidious in its evil in- 
fluences than lust. For its use has no uniform 
limit, its abuse no uniform beginning. Its fasci- 
nation steals over a man almost unawares. And 
yet, when we hear the words, ‘At the last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder,’ 
we feel that they are all too pale to express the 
irreparable evil that it works.” —(Sermons, p. 52.) 

Dr. Arnold, in his Modern History Lectures, 
tells us that he never thoroughly understood the 
times of James the First until he read Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel, The Fortunes of Nigel. The con- 
versations between the different persons in broad 
Scotch brought the times and the actors home to 
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him. In the same way one of Dr. Arnold’s pupils 
in Tom Brown at Oaford has introduced the ad- 
vantages of the mp0 éuuatwy style very cleverly by 
the description of Hardy teaching Grecian and 
Roman history by pins, with sealing-wax heads of 
different colours representing the generals and 
statesmen of the various periods. 

No writer has attained a reputation for powers 
of graphic description to surpass those of Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie, from whom a quotation has already 
been introduced. He puts in the little touches 
which make description so vivid. In the Sins and 
Sorrows of Great Cities there are many passages of 
this kind—one, in which he is describing the 
gutter boys of the back streets of Edinburgh, has 
a little touch which is terribly true to nature. 
It is a description of a boy with wan face staring 
in at a window at loaves he has no money to 
purchase, and lifting his naked feet alternately 
to prevent their being frozen to the icy pavement, 
A brother minister, who heard him preach on the 
disciples forsaking our Lord at the Crucifixion, 
has left it on record that he seemed to recognize 
the peculiarities of each Apostle’s character, in 
the manner in which Guthrie described their 
various exits. His fault, no doubt, is, that feeling 
the dramatic power so powerful an agent, he 
employed it and cultivated it too much. He 
introduces us to picture galleries, which weary ; 
instead of to single pictures, standing out alone 
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against a quiet background, which we sEould 
have time to gaze on and enjoy. 

I will, however, in spite of this fault, conclude 
with a passage from his Plea for Ragged Schools. 

‘Did you ever visit a jail? Did you ever look 
in at the eyelet of a cell door, and within those 
naked walls see a little boy immured in that 
living coffin? He should be playing with laugh- 
ing mates on the village-green, or chasing the 
butterfly over flowery meads; or nutting in the 
bosky glen; or fishing some crystal stream; or 
conning his lesson amid the hum of the busy 
school ; or sitting with brothers and sisters in the 
ruddy gleam of the fireside at home: but it has 
been his lot to be committed to jail, and there you 
see him sit—lonely, weary, spirit-crushed—the 
lustre quenched in his eye and all the vigour gone 
out of his unbent frame. Just as the caterpillar 
leaves its chrysalis case a perfect insect, so the 
young delinquent emerges from his cell a fully- 
developed criminal. Bearing the brand of a 
prison upon them, youthful offenders are shut out 
from any return to respectability. What master 
would take him into his shop? Or what mistress 
would take her into her kitchen? Society having 
first neglected, now shakes off the drowning 
wretches ; self-respect is gone; and they casting 
off and being cast off from the respectable portion 
of the commonwealth, drift waterlogged and 
without a rudder to inevitable ruin,” 


el 





CHAPTER XI. 


STYLE. 


1882. 


U “HEN one of Dr. Hook’s curates at 
® Leeds asked his advice as to whom 
> he recommended as a model of style 
in sermon-writing, he replied: “ That is where you 
all make such amistake! Takeno model. Say 
or write what you have well considered, in the 
most simple and straightforward way you can, 
and then you will make a style for yourselves.” 
And this is probably the best advice which can be 
given. For the mannerism of a copyist is apt to 





move feelings of laughter or disgust. 


“ O imitatores, servum pecus, ut mihi ssepe 
Bilem, seepe jocum vestri movere tumultus !” 


At the same time, no one with a library can help 
looking at one author and another to see how 
previous ages have spoken; and, to a certain 
extent (even if we wish to avoid imitating any 
particular author or school), we must all be 
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biased in one direction or another by the writings 
of others. No one should read the divines of two 
or three centuries back with a view to getting any 
hints for style—except it be in learning what to 
avoid. They will be always read for matter, be- 
cause they were solid; and they may well be 
likened to the waggons of their own time, weighty, 
but cumbrous. We must not forget that the ser- 
mon of those days was only brought out on great 
occasions, and was not, as with us, a twice a week 
occurrence. As a consequence, the writers of that 
day, having no to-morrow to put by for, crowded 
everything into their discourse, whether it was to 
the purpose or not. Like a schoolboy’s holiday, 
they must make the most of it ; hence their end- 
less digressions and quotations from all lan- 
guages. Instead of progressing from the text to 
the conclusion, they were going off into endless 
ramifications, and had not laid to heart the pro- 
verbs, “Do and have done,” and “ Always leave some- 
thing in your inkstand.” Their course may be 
compared to that of a pedestrian who, instead of 
walking down a high street to get to the end of 
that street, were to dive into every court, and go 
up every square and alley, still returning to the 
main highway at last. 

“In the year 1644, the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, in their directory, protested against 
the pedantic style which had become fashionable 
in the time of James I. They said that, what 

N 
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with the multiplicity of divisions, the technical 
phrases, the long-involved sentences, and the 
profusion of Greek and Latin quotations, the 
sermon had become a wearisome and useless per- 
formance. The preacher was enjoined ‘to per- 
form his duty plainly, abstaining from use of un- 
known tongues and strange phrases : sparing to 
cite sentences of ecclesiastical writers, be they 
never go elegant.’”—(Classic Preachers, 2nd Series, 
p- 152.) 

We have improved marvellously, as a body, 
since those days. For no tyro, trying his pren- 
tice hand, writes anything so tedious and ram- 
pling as some of these early divines. It is true 
the state of knowledge in those days suffered them 
to take nothing for granted, and on this account 
Baxter digresses one hundred and fifty pages to 
prove “the evidences” to be in favour of a future 
state, to make his ground good, before he proceeds 
to promise to the saints “an everlasting rest.” 

If we examine how far any of the best writers 
of our own time are models which may be imitated, 
we feel at once that we must exclude those who 
have anything very marked or peculiar in their 
style. Thus, though Thomas Carlyle has occu- 
pied a large place in the public mind, chiefly by 
reason of his rugged but ardent style, yet on that 
very account he ought to be avoided by the beginner 
or man of average ability. At the same time the 
English of De Quincey and Southey would be 
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imitable, because they have few peculiarities, 
and aim at writing naturally. If we turn to ser- 
mon writers, the home-thrust style of Augustus 
Hare in the Alton Barnes Sermons, though charm- 
ing in the author himself, would be “a bad fit” 
on any other person. And if, as I believe, Charles 
Kingsley’s sermons have a style of their own, no 
ordinary man could preach them with effect, be- 
cause they would not become him. The same 
might be said of Frederick Robertson’s outlines 
at Brighton—a man without F. Robertson’s 
dash and fire would make a very poor effect with 
them. 

But if we can find a writer, or writers, who 
have no distinctive features in their style, we may 
follow them; because we shall then be only imi- 
tating simple English, and not any particular 
author or school of style. Where there is no 
mannerism, we may not fear to be called copyists 
if we study such writers as,models. Perhaps I 
can give no better illustration of what I mean 
among living preachers than by a quotation from 
Dr. Vaughan, the present Master of the Temple 
and Dean of Llandaff. In copying his style, we 
are not copying Dr. Vaughan, but copying short 
Anglo-Saxon English sentences, conveying their 
" meaning in the clearest way. The following is from 
Last Words at Doncaster,—the subject is, “Son, 
go work to-day in my vineyard,”—“ The best of 
all influences is that of a bright example; one 
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prayer is worth many lectures; one earnest in- 
ward struggle with a besetting sin will do more, 
even for others, than a thousand visits, or ten 
thousand words of reproof. All God’s work hangs 
together; he who will work for him in the vine- 
yard of the soul, will certainly not be idle for him 
in the vineyard of life. Let us be sincere at all 
events. Let us be true and plain with ourselves, 
with one another, and with God. If you mean 
nothing, then say nothing. Repentance waits 
not on the false promise, repentance waits rather 
on the frank repulse. It is better to say, ‘I will 
not, and go,’ than to say, ‘I go, sir, and not go.’ 
Best of all is it (and God give us this) to say, ‘I 
go, sir,’ and, having said it, to go. Where is he 
who hath both said and done?” (p. 308). 

Most treatises on this subject recommend the 
beginner to avoid all words which are not of Saxon 
origin. Some go farther and say, use only words 
of one or two syllables to country congregations. 
There is a story extant of a professor enforcing 
the latter precept by the example of the New 
Testament, as in John iv. 49—the request of the 
nobleman, ‘‘ Sir, come down ere my child die!” 
where all the words are monosyllables, forgetting 
that in the original such words as xata@nii and 
amobavely occur. “TI recollect,” says Dr. Whewell, 
“a very interesting conversation, mainly between 
Wordsworth the poet and Julius Hare, The 
question was the relative value of the Saxon and 
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the Latin portion of the language. Hare was at 
that time disposed, as much as possible, to reject 
the latter. Wordsworth held that the mixture of 
the two elements made the language richer and 
often modified a thought or image in a way that 
Saxon could not have done. Thus he said, 
quoting his own poetry, where he describes him- 
self and his schoolfellows as skating by moonlight, 
in the line which says that their movements 


‘Into the woodland sent an alien sound ;’ 


the word ‘ alien’ conveys a notion which no more 
familiar word could have expressed. Hare re- 
plied, still quoting from the poet: ‘No! I like an 
accumulation of Saxon words, such as in these 
lines :— 

“The world is too much with us; morn and eve 

Getting and spending—we lay waste our powers. 
Wordsworth replied by quoting a strong example 
of style being elevated by the introduction of 
words of Latin origin— 


99 


‘No; this my hand will 
The multitudinous seas incarnardine. 
Macbeth, ii. 2” 

In the Lord’s Prayer there are sixty-six words, 
and six are of Latin origin (Hnglish, Past and 
Present, Trench, p. 14). 

The following is from John Forster’s Life of 
Robert Hall :—“In one of my interviews with Mr. 
Hail, I used the word felicity three or four times 
in quick succession. He asked, ‘ Why do you say 
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felicity, sir? Happiness is a better word, more 
musical and genuine English—coming from the 
Saxon.’ ‘Not more musical, I think, sir?’ ‘ Yes, 
more musical, and so are words derived from the 
Saxon generally. Listen, sir, My heart is smitten 
and withered like grass,—there is plaintive music ; 
Under the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice,—there 
is cheerful music.’ ‘ Yes, but rejoice is French !’ 
‘True, but all the rest is Saxon. Thou hast de- 
livered my eyes from tears, my soul from death, 
and my feet from falling—all Saxon except de- 
livered; and then listen to this specimen of good 
old Saxon-English :—Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 

The rule then would seem to be something like 
this! ‘“ We have heard too much of the importance 
of using Anglo-Saxon words in addressing the un- 
educated. It seems that to acquire a great com- 
mand of idiomatic English should rather be our 
aim. Words are not necessarily easy because 
they are of Saxon formation, nor difficult because 
they proceed originally from a Latin source. The 
humblest auditory, again, are familiar with Bible 
English, so that a copious vocabulary is ever at 
hand. To suppose that monosyllables will of ne- 
cessity conduce to plainness is a mistake. An 
abstract thought will remain unintelligible al- 
though expressed entirely in words of one syl- 
lable.”—(Dran Burcon, Pastoral Office, p. 176). 
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John Henry, Cardinal Newman, is one of the 
most perfect masters of English as a writer that 
I can think of. Everyone knows this passage of 
his, quoted by Archbishop Trench from the Dublin 
Review of June, 1853. He tells us how our English 
Bible binds us to each other, and while looking at 
this passage, it will be evident that words of mixed 


originand various lengthsmakesweet music. ‘Who | 


will not say that the uncommon beauty and mar- 
vellous English of the Protestant Bible is not one 
of the great strongholds of heresy in this country ? 
It lives on the ear like a music that can never be 
forgotten, like the sound of church bells, which 
the convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its 
felicities often seem to be almost things rather 
than mere words. It is a part of the national 
mind and the anchor of national seriousness... . 
the memory of the dead passes into it. The potent 
traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a man is 
hidden beneath its words. Itis the representative 
of his best moments, and all that there has been 
about him of pure and gentle and good speaks to 
him for ever out of his English Bible. It is his 
sacred thing, which doubt has never dimmed and 
controversy never soiled. In the length and 
breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with 
one spark of religiousness about him, whose spiri- 
tual biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 

I am very strongly of opinion, that words of all 


a 
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lengths, and from Latin and Norman-French as 
well as Saxon roots, should be used, and that every 
expedient should be resorted to in order to pro- 
duce variety, and make sermons interesting and 
pleasing. To do otherwise would be like music 
all on one note, or a diet of one dish, like the 
sailor’s biscuit and salt junk fifty years ago. A 
sermon of monosyllables all of Saxon origin would 
be like the dinner told of in Dr. Johnson’s time, at 
which a poor author, having only credit for one 
joint and one pastry at each cookshop, produced 
three shoulders of lamb, followed by three cherry 
tarts,—thosebeing the things with which the market 
of that day was eglutted. 

It is difficult to avoid every foreign-looking 
word. “I design plain truth for plain people ; 
and labour to avoid all words which are not used in 
common life, and especially technical words, which 
occur so often in bodies of divinity. Yet I am 
not certain that I do not sometimes glide into 
them unawares; ib is so extremel y natural to 
suppose that a word which is familiar to ourselves, 
is so to all the world” (Preface to John Wesley’s 
Sermons). 

I have only made a few general remarks under 
this head, because, as Whately well observes, the 
object of style is perspicuity, and perspicuity is a 
relative quality, and one of which nothing can be 
predicated without a tacit reference to the hearers. 
Plainness is required of a preacher, but the word 
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plain, so often prefixed to volumes of sermons for 
village congregations, is ambiguous, being some- 
times opposed to obscurity, and sometimes to an 
unadorned style. Dr. Campbell, in his Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, quotes Luke xii. 27, 28, in a para- 
phrase, to show, by contrast, the beauty of the 
original. ‘Consider the flowers how they gradu- 
ally increase in size, they do no manner of work, 
and yet I declare to you that no king whatever, 
in his most splendid habit, is dressed up like 
them. If then God, in his providence, doth so 
adorn the vegetable productions, which continue 
but a little time on the land, and are afterwards de- 
voted to the meanest uses, how much more will 
he provide clothing for you?”’ The English Pro- 
testant Bible gives the passage in words more 
ornate and more metaphorical, but still much more 
easily understood. ‘Consider the lilies how they 
grow: they toil not, neither do they spin, and 
yet I say unto you, that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. If then God 
so clothe the grass, which to-day is in the field, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much 
more will he clothe you?” It must not therefore 
be inferred that the baldest language is the most 
acceptable, or the most easily understood by the 
poor ; they have a mother wit which invents pro- 
verbs of surprising power and wit; and the lan- 
guage of savage nations, with no book learning, 
is often metaphor. ‘The savage tribes of men are 
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governed by passion and imagination more than 
reason, and of course their speech must be tinc- 
tured by their genius. An Indian chief makes 
an harangue to his tribe in a style full of stronger 
metaphors than an European would use in an 
epic poem.”—(Dr. Huan Burair’s Lectures on 
Belles Lettres, p, 177.) 





CHAPTER XII. 


EPITHET 
tPITHET So 


1882. 


Re HAVE seen it given as the opinion of a 
writer’s style by a great critic :—“That 





tives.’ Anda friend of mine, who was a distin- 
guished member of his university, tells me in a 


letter, “‘ When I wrote my sermons as a young | 


man, I used many epithets and adjectives; when 
I preach (as I occasionally do) my old sermons, I 
run the pen through all these, and I consider the 
English much improved.” This is very much like 
the story in the life of Rogers the poet. He 
used to pick out a page of Burke or Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and cutting it down into ten or fifteen lines, 
say, “Now it is good English.” 1 suppose the 
presence of epithets is the glory of some men’s 
writing, as of Canon Knox Little, and the absence 
of them the strength of others, as of John Henry 
Newman. As a man’s style verges on the imagi- 


it was poor, because it was full of adjec-__ 
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native or the matter-of-fact — the poetic or the 
prose way of looking at things—so will he use or 
reject epithets. “It may, however, be laid down 
as a general caution, more particularly needful for 
young writers, that an excessive luxuriance of 
style, and especially a redundancy of epithets, is 
the worst of two extremes, as it is a positive 
fault and a very offensive one, while the opposite 
is but the absence of an excellence. Let the most 
striking terms of expression, as Aristotle has re- 
marked (Book iii., ch. 7), be kept for the most 
impassioned parts of a discourse. To brighten 
the dark parts of a picture produces much the 
same result as if we had darkened the bright parts ; 
and the lights and shades of discourse must be 
distributed with skill, if we would produce the 
desired effect.” —(Wuarzty, Rhetoric, p. 85.) 


“Then, fourthly, there are epithets 
That suit with any word— 

As well as Perrin’s Worcester Sauce 
With fish or flesh or bird— 

Of these ‘ wild,’ lonely,’ < weary,? ‘strange,’ 
Are much to be preferred. 


“ And will it do, oh! will it do, 
To take them in the lump, 
As ‘ the wild man went his weary way 
To a strange and lonely pump ?? 
Nay! nay! you must not hastily 
To such conclusions jump. 


“Such epithets, like pepper, 
Give zest to what you write, 
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And if you strew them sparingly, 
They whet the appetite— 
But if you lay them on too thick 
You spoil the matter quite.” 
Poem by Lewis Carrot. 


Julius Hare used to say there is a difference in 
the use of epithets in poetry and prose. Orna- 
ments may become a ball dress, which would be 
unseasonable for a morning costume. The walk 
of prose is a walk of business—the walk of poetry is 
a walk of pleaswe. In the former you must 
press on to the end of the journey—in ee latter 
you may stoop to cull flowers. 

Epithets should be descriptive and not com- 
monplace. They may be the most useless, vapid 
things—as when a schoolboy hunts in the Gradus 
for epithets of the right length rather than of the 
right strength, to fill out the measure of his hexa- 
meters and pentameters; or they may be the 
most powerful weapons imaginable, for a well- 
selected epithet may often tell a story in a word, 
or supply the place of a whole argument. Cole- 
ridge, in his Biographia Literaria (i. 20), attributes 
the weakness of many writers to the great impor- 
tance which was attached to composition of verses 
at public schools, ‘An epithet is an addition \ 
which may be helpful, as an engine prefixed to a_ 
railway train, or may be an encumbrance, as even 
a dog finds out, when a kettle is tied to his tail ”’ 
(Guesses at Truth, i. 97). 
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What would Homer be bereft of his epithets ? 
The well-timed use of these gives to his poetry “dts 
thoroughly outdoor character.” Achilles sitting 
apart by the wine-coloured sea, and Sisyphus 
vainly pushing at the shameless, provoking stone 
(acias cvoidns). Milton follows him, in his eom- 
pound adjectives, as “ golden-tressed,” “ tinsel- 
slippered,” “coral-paven,” &c., which, as Arch- 
bishop Trench well says, “ are in themselves minia- 
ture pictures.” Wordsworth also follows suit in 
the effect produced by this marriage of words, 


‘To all that binds the soul in powerless trance, 
Lip-dewing song and ringlet-tossing dance,” 


in which language adapts itself to the thought 
with wonderful ease and exactness. An author 
like Thomas Carlyle is useful as supplying a link 
to connect poetry with prose writing, for who shall 
say to which his prose poem of the French Revo- 
lution belongs! In his description (Book iv.), 
“The Procession of the Deputies,” how he de- 
scribes the various dramatis persone, who are to 
figure in his story,—he pins a distinctive epithet 
to each (like a different coloured rosette): the 
sea-green rosette falls to Maximilian Robes- 
pierre, advocate of Arras. Hence he is known in 
this drama as the “atrabilious sea-green one” 
(verddtre). 

Perhaps the happiest instance of the use of ad- 
jectives to bring a picture before one’s eyes is 
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this passage, recorded in the Reminiscences of 
‘Thomas Carlyle (vol. i., p. 159). Thomas Chal- 
mers went to see the philosopher at Chelsea a few 
weeks before his death, and spent an hour with 
him. Carlyle thus describes his impressions, 
“ Chalmers was himself very beautiful to us 
during that hour, grave—not too grave—earnest ; 
cordial face and figure very little altered, only the 
head had grown white, and in the eyes and features 
you could read something of a serene sadness, as 
if evening and star-crowned night were coming on, 
and the hot noises of the day growing unexpec- 
tedly insignificant to one. We had little thought 
this would be the last of Chalmers; but in a few 
weeks after he suddenly died. . . He was a man 
of much natural dignity, ingenuity, honesty and 
kind affection, as well as sound intellect and ima- 
gination. A very eminent vivacity lay in him, 
which could rise to complete impetuosity (growing 
conviction, passionate eloquence, fiery play of heart 
and head), all in a kind of rustic type, one might 
say, though wonderfully true and tender. He had. 
a burst of genwine fun, too, I have heard, of the 
same honest but most plebeian broadly natural cha- 
racter ; his laugh was a hearty, low guffaw; and 
his tones in preaching would rise to the piercingly 
pathetic—no preacher ever went so into one’s 
heart.” 

This is language which no one but Carlyle 
could venture upon—for it is full to overflowing 
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of his mannerism, which in a copyist would ex- 
cite disgust or ridicule. But one cannot help 
noticing how effective it is in producing the scene, 
before the eyes. Especially beautiful is the expres- 
sion “star-crowned night” in allusion to the calm 
hopefulness of Chalmer’s death,—asa rest and an 
entering into a brightersphere of worship in heaven. 
If he had said “ sable-winged night” was approach- 
ing, it would have implied the darkness of the 
grave, but in Chalmers he looks beyond, and 
through this to the future brightness, and so says 
“ star-crowned.” 

Notice in another poetry-prose writer the power 
of epithets: ‘So have I seen a rose newly spring- 
ing from the clefts of its hood, and at first it was 

| fair as the morning and full with the dew of 
| heaven as alamb’s fleece ; but when a ruder breath 
had forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its too youthful and unripe retirements, it began 
to put on darkness and decline to softness and 
the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed the head 
and broke its stalk, and at night, having lost some 
of its leaves and its beauty, it fell into the portion 
of weeds and outworn faces.”—(Juremy Tayzor, 
Holy Dying, i. ¢. 2.) 

Shakespeare also delights in double epithets— 


“ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


And in the hands of such a master of human nature 
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as Shakspeare was—these coined compound ad- 
jectives, like proverbs, tell a story in a few words, 
and abridging language, paint in by a single touch 
the distinctive features of a picture. 


“Oh, how full of briars is this working-day world,” 


says the poet in As You like it. What a 
scene does this single line conjure up! You see 
the heavy-freighted ships, pushing forward with 
their imports and exports. You hear the ring of 
the anvil, the click of the mill, the whistle of the 
railway, the factory and the farm become instinct 
with life, and we feel that it is man’s destiny to 
“go forth to his work and to his labour until the 
evening.” 

‘So when Bishop Wilberforce talks of the lotus- 
eating life of self-indulgence,” we are at once placed 
in an atmosphere where it always seemeth after- 
noon ; luxury and effeminacy spread their baneful 
shadows over us; “religion (to use the expressive 
language of Bunyan) puts ou her silver slippers,” 
as if evening was come and no more work-a-day 
hours remained, Stillness reigns supreme—and 
we can fancy ourselves with Heber on Mount 
Moriah watching the rearing of the silently built 
temple, where dovetailed materials are in stillness 
being lifted into the well-fitting sockets (1 Kings 
Vins). & 

“No workman’s steel—no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.” 
0 
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Bishop Wilberforce often makes play by a well- 
selected epithet, as when he dresses up an ancient 
people in the costume of the period by speaking 
of “Solomon speaking 3,000 years ago to turbaned 
men in the mountain land of Judea.” (Lent Ser- 
mons at Oxford, 1859.) 

In all descriptive sermon writers we find the 
same; take up a volume of Canon Knox Little, 
and you find plenty of adjectives—you find the 
stolid man compared to the “ maw-crammed beast ; ey 
or turn to the Nonconformists and take one of the 
volumes of Alexander Maclaren, of the same city 
of Manchester, you find great use made of epithets, 
both compound and simple. 

Nor is it necessary to use other than simple 
words if they are distinctive—thus, when Bishop 
Wilberforce bids a child clasp its hands in prayer 
and “look up into the bread heaven above him,” 
who does not realize the immensity of the treasure- 


house from which all the family of God’s earthly 


children may be supplied P 

I will conclude with Bishop Wilberforce’s fare- 
well words at Canterbury to Bishop Mackenzie 
when he was starting for his African diocese in 
1860-—the use of epithets is, I think, exceedingly 
harmonious and telling. 

“‘ And of thee, true yokefellow and brother well 
beloved, who leadest forth this following; to thee, 
in this our parting hour—whilst yet the grasped 
hand tarries in the embrace of love to thee—what 
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shall we say? Surely what, before he gave over 
to younger hands his rod and staff, God’s great 
prophet said of old to his successor, ‘ Be strong 
and of good courage,’ &c. What can man’s voice 
add to that solace? He at whose dear call thou 
goest forth, He shall be with thee; thou shalt 
know the secret of His presence ; thou shalt see 
(as men see not here in their peaceful homes) the 
nail-pierced hands and the thorn-crowned brow. 
Thou shalt find, as His great saints have found 
before thee (when He has lured them into the 
wilderness) that He alone is better than all beside 
Himself. When thy heart is weakest, He shall 
make it strong; when all others leave thee, He 
shall be closest to thee; and the revelation of His 
love shall turn danger into peace, labour into rest, 
suffering into ease, anguish into joy, and martyr- 
dom (if so He order it) into the prophet’s fiery 
chariot, bearing thee by the straightest course unto 
thy much-desired home,” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


EXORDIA. 


YVERYONE knows the proverb, which 
says, that he who begins well has half 
F418 done his work. Without applying that 
saying in its full extent, we may say, that a good 
beginning of a sermon is likely to be helpful, as 
enlisting the attention of the audience. The 
word which is used for the opening or beginning 
of an oration or sermon is “ Hxordium.” In a 
play we call it a “‘ Prologue,” in music we christen 
it a “ Prelude,” in law we use the word “ Pre- 
amble,” in a book we say ‘ Preface.” 

Even in conversation, I suppose, we often 
(without knowing it) use an exordium, assigning 
our reasons for opening the subject, or in some 
other way introducing the matter in hand. 

Cicero used to keep a book of “ Prefaces,” loci 
communes, which would fit any oration ; they must, 
however, have been of too general a nature to have 
much effect. It is possible to have such ready for 
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sermons if the writer deals in generals; as, for 
instance, an exordium on the fact, that the in- 
tegrity of Scripture may be assumed, because it 
never passes over the failings of its heroes. Such 
a preface would well introduce the history of any 
Scripture character, Abraham, Joseph, Moses, or 
David. 

It has been said by great authors, that they 
write the “prefaces”’ to their books last of all, 
though they print them at the beginning. This 
is very natural, for an author may change his 
mind as to the way he should treat a subject when 
he gets some way into it, and, as a consequence, 
when the book is finished, he can speak most de- 
finitely of its object and purport. Unless, there- 
fore, a preacher knows exactly what line he is 
going to take, it is well not to prophesy too accu- 
rately in the preface or exordium whither he is 
tending. . 

The obvious use of an exordium is to open up 
the subject, like a chop with an axe before you 
begin to insert the wedge. It is serviceable to 
explain any difficulty which lies on the threshold. 
Thus Canon Liddon, in a sermon preached on 
Advent Sunday, 1871, thus begins: “It seems 
very natural to us to ask, why the account of 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday 
should be read as the Gospel for Advent Sunday ? 
At first sight it seems like the displacement of 
the Gospel history,” &c, 
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When sermons were an hour, or an hour and a 
quarter long, it was allowable, though not wise, 
to have an introduction of a couple of pages ; but 
when we have reduced a sermon to twenty-five 
minutes, the exordium should not take up more 
than the half of the first page, and would be 
better still if it could be expressed in a few lines. 

The Rey. Stopford Brooke, in 1872, on the 
text, “ Hxcept ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
thus begins: “It is one of the loveliest ideas of 
Christ that the kingdom of God is the kingdom 
of achild. It takes us back once more to the 
beauty of the story, on the meaning of which we 
have for some Sundays dwelt, when the wise men 
of the Hast knelt before the Infant Jesus. It con- 
soles our tired hearts, distressed with the bur- 
thens of the present, when we realize the fact, 
that though we have followed in the footsteps of 
our fellow men for many years, yet we have a 
Father, in whose loving thought we are still 
children.” 

No one grapples with his subject quicker than 
Dean Vaughan. Thus in his Doncaster Sermons 
on Rey. xxi. 2, “I saw the holy city,” he begins, 
“No one else can say that ;” and on Hebrews iv. 
10, “Rest in God,” he begins, “ The one want of 
our nature is rest.” So in his Temple Sermons 
Judges xvi. 20, he begins, “Samson has told his 
secret,” and on 1 Peter iii, 22, “ Who is gone into 
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heaven,” he commences, “ It is the description of 
a journey.” So Bishop Armstrong on the words, 
“Tet me die the death of the righteous,” &c., 
begins, “This was the good wish of a bad man.” 
So Maclaren, on the 5ist Psalm, begins, “ We 
ought to be very thankful the Bible never con- 
ceals the faults of its noblest men. David stands 
high among the highest of these.” 

There have been few more beautiful books pub- 
lished than the Remains of Charles Wolfe, the 
author of the ode on the burial of Sir John Moore. 
Tt contains fifteen sermons, and prefixed to them 
a few hints, which Wolfe had noted down for his 
own guidance. “ Begin naturally and easily— 
but so as to excite curiosity—with an incident or 
anecdote. Begin in an original and striking, but 
sedate manner.” He has a sermon on Matthew xi. 
28, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” The ex- 
ordium has been universally admired. “If an 
inhabitant of some distant part of the universe, 
some angel that had never visited the earth, had 
been told that there was a world in which such 
an invitation had been neglected and despised, he 
would surely say, ‘The inhabitants of that world 
must be a very happy people ; there can be but 
few among them that labour and are heavy laden ; 
no doubt they must be strangers to poverty, 
sorrow, and misfortune; the pestilence cannot 
come nigh their dwellings, neither does death 
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ever knock at their doors; and, of course, they 
must be unacquainted with sin, and all the 
miseries that are its everlasting companions.’ ” 

Thus Professor J. J. Blunt, in the second vo- 
lume of his Village Sermons, on the Wedding Gar- 
ment, Matthew xxii. 11 and 12, begins, “ There is 
a very large class of persons who have a notion, 
and on their deathbeds assert it, that they never 
did any harm,” &c. 

Thus the Rev. A. Gatty, of Ecclesfield, preach- 
ing on Hebrews xi. 16, “They desire a better 
country,” begins in a way well calculated to 
awaken attention in a country audience: “ We 

‘sometimes hear of the inhabitants of a poor and 

_famishing district being induced to think of emi- 

| gration by accounts which reach them of a better 
‘country ; a country in which a more fruitful soil 
and a warmer sky will afford a better return for 
their industry in heavier crops.” 

An exordium is sometimes well managed by the 
expression of surprise or wonder. Bishop Atter- 
bury’s beginning of a sermon on the text, “‘ Blessed 
is he whosoever shall not be offended in me,” is 
well known ; it runs thus: ‘“ And can anyone be 
offended in thee, blessed Jesus, who hast done and 
suffered so much for us meu and our salvation ? 
—who hast willingly emptied thyself of all thy 
glories, and left a Father’s throne fora pilgrimage 
on earth. Can any one be offended in thee ? ” 

In turning to a modern writer for a similar in- 
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stance, let me mention Dr. George Salmon, the 
present Regius Professor of Divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. The text is John vill. 33: “We 
be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to , 
any man.” He begins, ‘‘ What! never in bondage | 
to any man! It seems strange to hear so ill 
grounded a boast from men whose nation had suf- | 
fered Egyptian bondage, Babylonish captivity, and | 
was then groaning impatiently under the Roman 
yoke. But the speakers were thinking rather of 
personal than of political freedom.” 

The following is a very direct and startling ex- 
ordium of William Jay, for half a century pastor 
of the Independent Church at Bath. The text is 
the question of Pilate, “‘ What is truth?” “Tt is| 
a truth, a certain truth, that thou art a guilty, | 
cowardly wretch, who through fear of the multi- 
tude didst, contrary to thine own convictions, | 
betray the innocent blood!” 

Canon Kingsley, as may be expected from so 
energetic a character, grapples with the subject at 
once, just as that muscular Christian, Lord Nelson, 
did with the French ships, casting out his grap- 
pling irons and boarding at once. Thus he begins: 
“These words preach a very free grace; too free 
to please most people. Such free and full grace, 
indeed, that some who talk most about free grace 
are the very men who would be much more com- 
fortable if these words were not in the Bible at 
all.” 
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The exordium is extremely useful in the hands 
of a good artist, as the place in which to dispose 
of any irrelevant matter connected with the sub- 
ject which would spoil the unity of the plan if in- 
troduced in the middle of the sermon. How 
marvellously does Charles Bradley, in one of his 
earlier sermons, dispose of St. Peter’s character as 
the impetuous and yet timid disciple, in one sen- 
tence. Itis the exordium to a sermon on “ The 
fear of Peter when walking on the sea.” “If the 
name of the disciple, to whom these words relate, 
had not been mentioned, we could not have failed 
to discover in this history the ardour, the self-con- 
fidence, and eventually the weakness, which long 
distinguished the forward St. Peter from the rest 
of the Apostles.” 

It has been well said that the exordium should 
be an introduction to the whole subject, and not to 
a part of it only. A good exemplification of this 
I will quote from Bishop Samuel Wilberforce’s 
Sermon on Prayer, preached before the Queen in 
1842. ‘He who knows anything at all about 
religion must know something of prayer. For 
prayer is that, without which, religion cannot be. 
It is accordingly the first thing in Christianity. 
The little child is taught to pray. Even before he 
knows much about God we bid him clasp his 
hands and bow his knees, and look up into the 
great broad heaven above him and say ‘Our 
Father” And prayer is the end as well as the 
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beginning of religion, for with the last act of 
conscious reason the believer commits himself to 
the heavenly Father ere his spirit floats forth from 
the narrows of the world of sight and sound and 
touch, into the mighty ocean floods of the unknown 
life.” 

The exordium, which has been styled by 
Whately Narrative Introduction, is the most com- 
mon one, and is used by no one with better effect 
than John Henry Newman ; his parochial sermons 
usually commence with simple narrative, intro- 
ducing the circumstances of that which is to 
follow in the discourse. 

Those who have read any of the many volumes 
of sermons by Rev. Arthur Roberts, rector of the 
small country parish of Woodrising, Norfolk, who 
has been publishing sermons for half a century, 
and is still alive (1882), will have seen with what 
an easy touch he introduces a subject. I will take 
as an illustration two consecutive sermons, the fifth 
and sixth of the first volume of Village Sermons. 
The first is on “The Spirit of Bondage and the 
Spirit of Adoption.” He thus begins: “ We all 
know what a difference there is between doing a 
thing from fear and doing it from love ; between 
doing it cheerfully and doing it by constraint. In 
the one case we work against the grain; the hand 
submits, but the heart rebels. In the other case 
we bring a good will with us to the work: we are 
drawn not driven to it; it is our privilege and 
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not our task. Look at those poor Israelites in 
the land of Egypt. They did many a hard day’s 
work there ; they built whole cities ; they laboured 
| in mortar and brick, and in all manner of service 
in the field. But how? Ina spirit of bondage, 
with the feeling, that is, of slaves—it was the fear 

| of the taskmaster’s lash which kept them at work, 
But suppose Pharaoh had been a man of a differ- 
ent spirit, &c., they would have sung over their 
toils, This illustration may serve for the clearing 
up and explaining what the text says,” &c. The 
next sermon is on Deut. xxix. 29. “The secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God, but those 
things which are revealed to us and to our chil- 
dren for ever, that we may do all the words of this 
law.” “The great temple of the Jews was divided 
into two parts, by a veil or curtain drawn across 
it. The part within the veil was forbidden 
ground to all, except the High Priest. The part 
without the veil was open to the sight, and free 
for the use of all devout worshippers. There is 
something like this veil of separation between the 
two classes of truths of which the text speaks,” &e. 
The following’is one of the many happy begin- 
nings of Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s West- 
minster Abbey Sermons: “ Few histories in the 
world are so rivetting to the attention as that of 
St. Stephen. He laid down his life for Christ, 
and he was the first to tread the path of Christian 
martyrdom. In this respect he stands alone. He 
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was like a traveller entering an unexplored region; 
a mariner sailing into an unknown sea. The 
poets of old celebrated the courage of the Argo- 
naut who first faced the perils of the deep. His- 
tory has immortalized Columbus, who discovered 
a new continent, In our own times the daring 
of those is famous who have encountered the 
hardships of an Arctic winter, and have opened 
the door of a passage never unclosed before.” 

I do not recommend elaborate exordia, but I 
conclude with a well-known ornate beginning of a 
sermon, by the late Rev. J. M. Bellew, a name 
once well known, now nearly forgotten: “ The 
sea of separation, that flowed between earth and 
heaven, was at last spanned. Through longages 
of time, the work of the Heavenly Architect 
gradually developed itself. The foundations laid 
by the hands of the Patriarchs imperceptibly rose 
and reached the surface, stemming strong currents 
of idolatry and the Polytheism of remotest anti- 
quity. Built upon by the judges and lawgivers, 
adorned and beautified by the wisdom of Solomon 
and the poetry of David, the superstructure was 
carried forward by the prophets and its latest 
additions worked out by the Baptist; then at 
length the Saviour, finishing the whole, became 
- the keystone of the fabric, by which the gulf 
between God-and man was bridged over. And 
the inhabitants of the earth beheld a broad high- 
way leading unto their God. 
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“The consolidated monument of His covenanted 
grace stretched out before their view, more 
broad, more brilliant, more lasting than that first 
arch of light which God placed in heaven, as the 
symbol of His primeval promise and covenant 
with man,” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


DIVISIONS, 


TNO ISDAIN not,” says Paley, “the old 
N fashion of dividing your sermons 
Lee into heads; a discourse which re- 
jects these aids to perspicuity will turn out a be- 
wildered rhapsody, without aim or effect, order 
or conclusion.” I suppose, even in a conversa- 
tion of any length, if it embrace argument, the 
speaker involuntarily makes some divisions, so as 
to give arrangement and order to his talk, The 
case is the same in a speech of any kind, whether 
it be an after-dinner speech, or one made by a 
barrister in a law court, a deputation on a plat- 
form, or a senator in one of the houses of parlia- 
ment. The speaker may not call attention, by 
word, to the divisions, as he comes to them in 
order, but they exist nevertheless, They resemble 
ha-ha fences which are sunk in pleasure-grounds, 
not to hinder the eye from wandering over the 
prospect, rather than fences of post and rail, 
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which are obvious and above ground. For this 
reason it is, that books on elocution, remind us 
that there are no divisions in Demosthenes, not 
numbered one, two, three, certainly, but, never- 
theless, present to the mind of that great master 
of his art. 

The celebrated Baptist preacher, Robert Hall, 
used to plan out his sermons in his memory with- 
out any notes; yetI do not doubt, from the order 
and arrangement, that he had fixed boundaries 
and divisions, or he could not have been so lucid. 
W. Wilberforce used to say his was the viviparous 
way of bringing sermons into the world, as opposed 
to the oviparous way, considering the notes as the 
eggs. 

‘“‘ Whether regular divisions are made or not, 
it is at the pleasure of the writer or speaker 
whether he will announce them at the first, or 
simply present them as they arise” (Bp. Simpson’s 
Lectures at Yale College, U.S., p. 82). This two- 
fold plan marks the difference between the writers 
of the last forty years and the generation before 
them. In the sermon-sketches of Simeon, in the 
sermons of Cooper, Charles Bradley, and Blen- 
cowe, the divisions are announced in the beginning, 
and then taken up and alluded to as they occur 
in the course of the discourse. In the age suc- 
ceeding, Henry Blunt, John Henry Newman, 
Dean Vaughan, and Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
do not announce their programme, they only notice 
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the boundaries and divisions as they cross from 
one to another in the treatment of the subject. 

Hither plan has its adherents ; some saying, if 
you announce your plan, people are set into the 
way of understanding it; and others exclaiming 
against a too settled bill of fare, lest the feast 
should fall short of the promise. 

With a good chart, a common-sense sailor will 
find his way about the seas, while without it a 
genius would soon bring his vessel to shipwreck. 
It is the same with a preacher : if he has laid down 
- a good chart with his divisions, he can hardly err. 
“ Qui recté diviserit, nunquam poterit in rerum 
ordine errare ” (Quintilian). 

In order to make his plan such a one as will 
be serviceable, he must see that the matter of one 
division does not lap over into other divisions, or 
he will become confused and repeat himself ; 
everything depends on the divisions being exhaus- 
tive and complete. ‘On the truthfulness of the 
arrangement all depends. Sometimes a man will 
find that his arrangements have been artificial, 
and not real or natural. A thought is put down 
under a certain head, but there is no reason why 
it had not been put down in an earlier division. 
It belongs to both, a sure proof that the division 
has been false and confused. Then in speaking, 
perhaps it suggests itself under the first head; 
and when he comes to the one where it was to 
have been, there is a gap, and he stumbles and 
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blunders. Arrangement must always rest upon 
a real and natural basis” (Fred. Robertson’s Life, 
by Stopford Brooke, vol. ii. p. 134). As an in- 
stance of a complete and exhaustive division, I 
may quote Sir Wm. Blackstone’s divisions of all 
the subjects which laws have for their province. 
They are these, (1) Men, (2) Things, (3) Rights, 
(4) Wrongs. 

We will suppose the sermon composer to have 
settled upon his introduction and his peroration, 
or the end at which he is driving, it will then be 
for him to see what is the nearest path or direct 
straight line from the one to the other. He will 
look at his subject, and run the tape over it, to 
ascertain its shape and area. The next process 
will be to see into how many chief and natural 
divisions it will conveniently split up. 

Having got thus far, he will be resolute and 
firm in casting aside any extraneous matter, how- 
ever much it may invite attention, Thus, having 
disembarrassed his subject, he will easily see 
whether it will show to advantage best in three, 
four, or five divisions ; taking care that they are 
enough to include the whole subject, and not too 
many to confuse, especially seeing that they do 
not bisect, overlap, or otherwise cross and inter- 
fere with one another. Exactly so is it that a 
careful sawyer hews his tree and chops off with 
his axe all the knots and rugged excrescences 
before he rolls the bole of the oak or elm on to 
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the pit for dissection. Exactly so is it that the 
sawyer surveys it, while chalking his line, to see 
into how many planks or boards he may most ad- 
vantageously cut it. 

Bishop Charles Richard Sumner wrote in 
1823 :—“JT like sermons to be systematically 
divided into parts, which, however inelegant it 
may be as far as the mere style is concerned, is 
the only way to imprint a sermon on the memory of 
an unlearned congregation” (Life, by his son, 
p- 82). And on the day of the ordination at Farn- 
ham Castle in 1844, he appealed to the preacher, 
the Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, what writer of 
sermons he would recommend to young men for 
this purpose. In reply, Mr. Noel said, “Mr. 
Charles Bradley” (Life, p. 144). Canon Havergal 
has recorded a conversation which he once held 
with an eminent Nonconformist minister, who ex- 
pressed his gratitude for Bradley’s clear divisions, 
by copying out which, and running his eye over 
the sermon, he (the Nonconformist) could preach 
with comfort and credit. 

I suppose every sermon writer uses divisions 
more or less clearly set forth—sometimes ex- 
pressed at length at the beginning; sometimes 
only alluded to as “And again,” as he goes 
through his discourse. The early Fathers spoke 
more in running commentaries on passages of 
Scripture used as the Gospels for the days, in 
which case the verses would form the divisions. 
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The English divines, after the Reformation, and 
the Puritan divines made divisions unfashionable 
by the enormous number which they introduced. 
In one sermon Baxter has 120. But in writers 
like Tillotson the moderate use of divisions com- 
mends itself to us as essential to the clearness of 
adiscourse. In Claude’s Hssay, which Mr. Charles 
Simeon reprinted, divisions are made a sine qué 
non, and in the numerous volumes of Simeon’s 
skeletons we find great play made by a few ob- 
vious and natural divisions. George Herbert, in 
the Country Parson, warns us against ‘ crumbling 
a text up into small parts,” by which process a 
passage ceases to be Scripture, and becomes a 
dictionary. Some people object to the overfull 
statement of what the preacher intends to say 
being introduced after the exordium, and before 
the body of the discourse (which is Bradley’s 
strong point), on the ground that you anticipate 
the interest of the discourse, and that the fulfil- 
ment sometimes falls short of the promise. But 
such opinions are held only by a minority. 

The following is an extract from the 1881 lec- 
tures annually given at Yale College in the 
United States by Philips Brooks—a well-known 
preacher at Boston :— 

“ The true way to get rid of the bonyness of 
your sermon is not by leaving out the skeleton, 
but by clothing it with flesh. True liberty in 
writing comes by law, and the more thoroughly 
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the outlines of your work are laid out the more 
freely your sermon will flow, like an unwasted 
stream between its well-built banks. I think 
that most congregations welcome and are not 
offended by clear, precise statements of the course 
which a sermon is going to pursue, carefully 
marked division of its thoughts, and, above all, a 
full recapitulation of its argument at the close. 
A sermon is not like a picture which (once 
painted) stands altogether before the eye. Its 
parts elude the memory, Give your sermon an 
orderly, consistent progress, and do not hesitate 
to let your hearers see it distinctly, for it will 
help them first to understand (and then to re- 
member) what you say.” 

I suppose the power of making good divisions is 
to a certain extent a knack which some people 
have to acquire, others to cultivate and improve ; 
but which in a few is inborn, like the poetic fire, 
and those favoured ones have only to “stir up the 
gift that is in them.” 

That it is a gift which exists sometimes, apart 
from great scholarship, I will affirm from the fol- 
lowing division :— 

The text was 1 Peter ii. 3, “If so be ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 1. The Lord 
is gracious. 2. Has He been gracious to you? 
3. Then show to the world, by your life and con- 
versation, what grace can effect. 

Now this was the division of a local preacher— 
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the stonemason’s apprentice, William Jay—with 
which he commenced his first sermon at a Wilt- 
shire village, when he wassixteen years old. He 
hewed and polished stone then for Fonthill Abbey 
Palace, which Beckford was building in the last 
century. Afterwards for fifty years he hewed and 
polished sermons for the congregation of Argyle 
Street Chapel, Bath; and who shall say that he 
did not bring these also to an excellent work ? 

I will pass from the stonemason to Professor 
Scholefield. This is a very beautiful division— 
and one which would only strike one who mused 
into the inner light of a text, or followed out its 
consequences by a poetic imagination. It almost 
negatives the common dictum “ that there can be 
nothing new under the sun.” The subject of his 
sermon was Blind Bartimeus, which Longfellow 
has painted so well :— 

“‘Then saith the Christ, as silent stands 
The crowd—‘ What wilt thou at My hands?’ 
And he replies, ‘Oh give me light! 
Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight!’ ” 
The division was this :— 

1. The littleness of the gift—He only asked 
for what every one in good health possesses, 

2. The greatness of the gift—He asked for that 
which would remove all the miseries which Milton 
_ bewailed. 

A contemporary of Professor Scholefield once 
told me a story of which the teller was an ear- 
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witness. Dr. Bateson said to the Professor—“ As 
you are going to preach on the text, ‘Take this 
child away and nurse it for me and I will give 
thee thy wages,’ we shall not, I hope, be troubled 
with divisions, for this subject admits of none.” 
To whom the indignant Professor—‘ Admits of 
none? Why this text naturally divides itself into 
three—(1) the Nurse, (2) the Child, (3) the 
Wages.” 

Charles Bradley, if any man ever was so blessed, 
was born with a gift for divisions. I notice that 
he often makes a novel and striking framework 
for a discourse by contrasting the characters of a 
parable or history—as, for instance, “ The ten 
lepers,” “The guest who had not on the wedding 
garment,” showing what all had in common first, 
and then how they differed. 

I will illustrate this by a sketch of his divisions 
in the sermon entitled ‘The offerings of Cain and 
Abel.” 

A. The resemblance between the two brothers 
—1l. They both worshipped the true God7 "2, 
They both brought an offering. 8. They both 
wished it to be accepted. 

B. The difference between them—1. In the 
offerings. 2. In the principles which actuated 
them. 3. In the reception they met with. 

C. The Consequences—1. To Cain. 2. To 
Abel. 3. To their parents Adam and Kve. 

I may probably justify my having gone at length 
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into this subject of divisions by some remarks 
upon the utility (I might almost say the necessity) 
of some frame or plan for a discourse, which I 
will also treat in two divisions, viz. :— 

A. Their use to the preacher. 

B. Their use to the hearer. 

A. The use to the preacher in a long discourse 
is obvious. It is true sermons have got much 
shorter of late years. Archbishop Cranmer 
cautions Latimer, in preaching to the Court, “ not 
to overpass an hour and a half.” The sermons of 
Archerg Butler, and Julius Hare occupy from 
thirty to forty octavo pages, which means over 
an hour, The old Evangelical school of famous 
preachers considered they had not exhausted the 
patience of their hearers with an hour, as Dean 
Close in his Cheltenham days. Charles Bradley 
so (his hearers have told me) regulated his time 
(by an even-paced delivery) never to come short 
of, or exceed forty minutes. A written preacher 
can be exact, but an extempore preacher often 
exceeds or falls short of his intended length. In 
composing, if the preacher has got his three or four 
divisions, he can plan out his matter in outline, 
and see how much paper he can spare to each 
head. 

Then, if he has had the genius to plan out, or 
the luck to find, a good skeleton, the best half of 
his work is done. The architect draws a plan of 
a building on a known scale, and the first half of 
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the work is done. The builder and his masons 
and carpenters take up the work (which is mecha- 
nical), and so the second half—the filling in of 
the window frames and building the walls can be 
easily performed by less skilled labour. A very 
young hand at sermon-writing could fill in this 
sketch of “ The offerings of Cain and Abel;” at 
all events, so as to make something of it, he would 
only have to write about a page under each head, 
which he could do with moderate knowledge of 
his Bible, and if not a polished performance, the 
thing would hang together, for he could hardly 
get off Charles Bradley’s tramroad, and so the 
discourse would have unity, and steadily advance 
to its destination, “ Semper ad eventum festinat.” 

B. The advantages to the hearers would be 
that they could take in the argument piecemeal. 
A well-announced sketch would be like a syllabus 
to a lecture, or the headings to a chapter ina 
difficult book—it gives you a notion of what is 
coming, and prepares you for the sequence of the 
ideas in a discussion, 

The following passage from Dr. Hugh Blair’s 
Belles Lettres, sets forth the use of divisions very 
well :— 

“The heads of a sermon are great assistances 
to the memory and recollection of a hearer. They 
serve also to fix his attention; they enable him 
more easily to keep pace with the progress and 
development of a discourse; they give him pauses 
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and resting-places where he can reflect upon what 
has been said and look forward to what is coming ; 
they foreshadow the length of the discourse like 
milestones, as Quintilian says—‘ The conclusion 
of each head is a relief to the hearers; just as 
upon a journey the milestones, notata spatia in- 
scriptis lapidibus, serve to diminish the traveller’s 
fatigue. For we are always pleased to see our 
labour begin to lessen, and are stirred up to finish 
our task more cheerfully by calculating how much 
remains,’ ” 

We may hope that the young preacher will see 
how much the greatest part of his success depends 
upon a good skeleton of exhaustive divisions of 
his subject, either for written sermons or extem- 
pore. For the former they are beyond price, for 
the latter they mean simply success or defeat, as 
without divisions the most ready speaker is sure 
to get off his intended line. This was the reason 
Chalmers used paper, it kept him straight, when 
otherwise his fertile mind would have carried him 
into devious paths. 





CHAPTER XV. 


PERORATIONS. 






\G ey HE epilogue or conclusion is called by 
ase heen writers on Pulpit Rhetoric, the perora- 
fez a) tion; in it the pastor is supposed to 
gather up the threads of his argument (which 
have been distributed into divisions, during the 
body of the discourse) into one rope. It is there- 
fore called the peroration or recapitulation—its 
object being to leave, in a sort of summary of for- 
cible language, the pith of the whole that has been 


uttered. It should therefore cover the whole 










argument of the sermon of which it is the conclu-_} 


sion, not one division only, as is sometimes the 
case as exhibited in printed sermons. 

In some writers, sermons being divided (after 
the old custom) into “precept and practice,” or 
doctrine and application, the last part would in 
some cases constitute the peroration, and would 
of its very nature be long. Thus in writers like 
Cooper and Roberts of Woodrising, the plan pur- 


So ee 
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sued is to apply what has been said to the various 

classes, which it was the custom to divide into the 
unconverted, the hopeful, and the faithful ser- 
) vants of Christ. 

This essay does not enter upon any discussion 
of perorations, as used in this sense; as, if so, it 
would have to treat of the last few pages of ser- 
mons, such being the portion rightly allotted to 
application or practice. 

The peroration proper, as we propose to treat 
of it, is a much shorter affair, usually the last 
page of a sermon. It is in this sense, in which 

ord Brougham nses—it—when , in his celebrated 

' letter to Zachary Macaulay,hee advises that the 

exordium and peroration should (even in extem- 

pore harangues) be carefully premeditated, and 

learnt by heart; as he says was the case in his 

own peroration in his successful speech for the 
queen of George IV. 

The following is the well-known peroration of 
the great Hooker to the first book of his Polity :— 

‘‘ Wherefore that here we may briefly end: of 
law there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the har- 
mony of the world; all things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempt from 
her power ; both angels and men and creatures of 
what condition soever, though each in different 
sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent, 
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admiring her as the mother of their peace and 
joy.” 

Whether we were advocates for recognizing or 
repudiating the claims of the Southern States in 
the American war, the following peroration, de- 
livered by a great speaker, has much beauty of 
language in it :— 

“ The leaders of this revolt propose this mon- 
strous thing, that over a territory forty times as 
big as England, the blight and curse of slavery 
shall be for ever perpetuated. 

«‘T cannot believe for my part that such a fate 
will befall that fair land, stricken though it now 
is with the ravages of war. I cannot believe that 
civilization, in its journey with the sun, will sink 
into endless night in order to gratify the ambi- 
tion of the leaders of this revolt, I have another 
and a far brighter vision before my gaze, It may 
be but a vision—but, oh, let me cherish it! - Me- 
thinks I see one vast confederation stretching 
from the frozen North in unbroken line to the 
glowing South, and from the wild billows of the 
Atlantic westward to the calmer waters of the 
Pacific Main, and I see one people and one lan- 
guage, and one law and one faith; and over all 
that wide continent the home of freedom, and a 
refuge for the oppressed of every race and of 
every clime.”—Speech of Ricar Hon. Joun Bricut, 
Dec. 18, 1862. 

The following is the close of the first sermon in 
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the second volume of Professor Archer Butler’s 
works :— 

“‘ Goforth then ye ransomed ones, and remember 
_ that you bear through the world the image and 
superscription of Jesus Christ. In whatever com- 
pany of men you stand, forget not that His Signa- 
ture is upon you ; and when men, thoughtless and 
ungodly, would win you from His service, tell 
them that there is One in heaven with whom you 
are one, that you live as members of His spiritual 
frame, incorporated into Him, in and by Him 
righteous, sanctified, redeemed; and that being 
thus (not your own), but His, you are resolved 
(whatever the dreaming world may say), in Him to 
_ live, that in Him you may die,—in Him to die, 
that in Him you may live for ever.” 

Professor Archer Butler died young, and there- 
fore his power of language is the more to be won- 
dered at. He is perhaps the most notable instance 
of perorations worked up with great labour as 
bravura passages.’ The following contains some 
long sentences, but at the same time shows how 
by skill, a most elaborate passage may become 
perfectly clear and intelligible to the average 
intellect. It is the concluding passage of the 
last sermon in the second volume edited by 
Dean Jeremie ; and the subject is Eternal Punish- 
ment :— 

“Here let me close a theme which no man can 
approach without reluctance or leave without re- 
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lief. But those terrors which the Great Physician, 
amid all his tenderness, deemed needful for the 
treatment of our disease, let us, his ministers, be- 
ware how we disguise. And as He who delivers 
these truths is a bearer of His own message, so 
must he acknowledge the peril, lest, in the very 
act of investigating and methodizing such truths, 
He become too familiar for reverence, and lose in 
the exercises of the understanding some degree of 
that holy fear which they, who, without reasoning, 
retain, are happier far than mere reasoning can 
make them. And, therefore, whatever be the fate 
of human speculations on this tremendous topic, 
beit ours to cultivate the simplicity of faith which 
is independent of them, Hven though in its vast- 
ness and mystery it continue to rebuke our feeble 
reason, let it stand in the naked simplicity of 
fact—a truth, great and terrible and certain, 
planted deep in the nature of God’s attributes, 
and therefore unfathomable, as all things are that 
are of Him; but, withal, addressing itself to the 
simplest and strongest feelings of man, his dread 
of pain, his horror of shame and misery and 
death ; meeting him at every turn to evil, and 
casting a fearful shadow across those pleasures 
that are not of God, and those glories where God’s 
glories are forgotten; meeting you, my younger 
brethren, at the first fatal steps upon that course 
which ends in the abyss of woe it denounces, and 
warning you at once to flee the bondage of seduc- 
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tions which grow as they are obeyed, and streng-' 
then with every victory; warning you that all the 
temporal results of sin—the shame of detection, the 
kee of reputation, the ruin of prospects, the de- 
| struction of health, the early grave—are all but 
shadows of the overwhelming penalty it brings, 
when the mercy, which still retains these limits, 
the fulness of divine vengeance, shall have ceased ; 
and the sin and the punishment, which are now 
but temporary, passing together into the world of 
eternity (and still, as ever, bound in inseparable 
links), shall become themselves alike eternal ! ” 
The following is from Canon Liddon’s fourth 
sermon in the second series of University Ser- 
mons. The subject is The Worth of Faith in a Life 
to Come, and he thus concludes :—* All Christian 
worship is, in proportion to its sincerity, an antici- 
pation of the life of the world to come. Worship 
is the earthly act by which we most distinctly re- 
cognize our personal immortality ; men who think — 
that they shall be extinct a few years hence, do 
not pray, In worship we spread out our insigni- 
ficant life—which yet is the work of the Creator’s 
hands, and the purchase of the Redeemer’s Blood 
—before the Eternal and the All Merciful, that 
we may learn the manners of a higher sphere, 
and fit ourselves for companionship with saints 
and angels, and for the everlasting sight of the 
Face of God. Worship is the common sense of 
faith in a life to come, and the hours we devote 
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to it will assuredly be amongst those upon which 
we shall reflect with most thankful joy when all 
things here shall have fallen into a very distant 
background, and when, through the Atoning 
Mercy, our true home has been reached at last.” 

It is the habit of some preachers to conclude 
with the text from which they preached, which 
has the advantage of proving to the hearers that 
the preacher has not wandered; in fact, the wind- 
ing up with the text is equivalent to saying at the 
end of a proposition of Euclid, Q. E. D. 

I will give a couple of instances of perorations 
in which a text is adroitly used to clench the 
argument, which is not the text affixed to the 
sermon. 

Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, in 1843, thus ends 
his sermon on The Glory of a Constant Will :— 
“« Amidst all the painted mists and empty boasts 
of this earth, amidst all its swelling waves and 
dark surroundings, amidst all the inner Babel- 
shouts of appetite and passion, there is a true and 
a right; and in Christ Jesus this I may choose, 
and none can take itfrom me, The Lord sitteth 
above the water floods ; the Lord remaineth a king for 
ever.” 

Cardinal Manning, in vol. i, p. 116, of his 
Sermons, preached when he was Archdeacon of 
Chichester, finishes very well with a text. The 
subject of the sermon is Christ our only rest, and 
he thus concludes ;—‘“ Martha, Martha, thou art 
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careful, and cumbered about many things. But 
one thing is needful, and Mary hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken away from 
her.” 

Bishop Heber set the fashion of turning the 
concluding words of his sermon into a prayer. 
Of many instances which occur in his Parish 
Sermons, let one instance suffice. It is the 
peroration of the fourth sermon in the first 
volume. “To Him—the seed of the woman, and 
bruiser of the serpent’s head—to Him, from the 
inhabitants of every world, and element, and sun, 
and star, from all that dwell on the earth, above 
and under it, be ascribed, as is most due, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, all might, honour, 
glory, and dominion, now and for ever.” Bishop 
Heber turns the prayer into a doxology, but we 
may finish with a prayer without this. Thus 
Canon Knox Little, on Acts vi. 15, they “saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel,” con- 
cludes, “ O Lord Jesus! life is wrapped in dark- 
ness. O Lord Jesus! life is beset with danger. 
Give us this light, dear Master! choose thou our 
path, O only faithful leader! Steady us when 
we stumble, raise us when we are falling; when 
the crisis comes, stand thou forward to help us, 
Son of man. Leave us not; let us not leave Thee, 
for Thou only canst save us. At the end, dear 
Master, though our faces be not like the faces of 
angels, by the power of Thy dear Redemption, let 
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our souls be Thy throne” (Manchester Sermons, 
p. 242). 

So in a visitation sermon, preached in 18338, 
Professor J. J. Blunt concludes :— 

“God grant that we may be only as zealous to 
maintain, as our forefathers were to establish, the 
Church, and with hearts as large; that when 
Articles shall have ceased, together with the 
dissensions which have made them necessary ; 
and forms of devotion shall no longer be wanted 
by men who shall speak for themselves with the 
tongues of angels; and lands and offerings shall 
have passed away with the earth and the firma- 
ment itself; and congregations, where two or 
three are gathered together, shall have been lost 
in the vast assembly of the saints, and bishops 
shall have yielded up their offices to the one great 
Shepherd and Bishop, who liveth for ever and 
ever—we may be found to have lived and laboured 
amongst our brethren in the flesh with that day 
ever before our eyes, and with the strict and 
solemn account we, above all men, shall be called 
on to give at the judgment-seat of Christ.” This 
is a very masterly peroration—such as might be 
expected from the author of The Parish Priest, 
because it gives a résumé and knits into one 
all the topics on which he had given to the 
clergy his advice. It is No. XCV. of the Parish 
Sermons. 


So Bishop Wilberforce in 1844 :—‘ Look upon 
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us, or we perish; give unto us the tempers we 
need; take from us what sin has wrought in us, 
for Thou didst die for our redemption ; make us to 
desire to be crucified with Thee, and to feel that 
Thou thyself art the portion of these weary 
harassed souls. Oh! by Thine agony and bloody 
sweat, by Thy cross and passion, by Thy precious 
death and burial, good Lord, deliver us.” —(Sermon 
for Good Friday.) 

I should like to have been able to give an 
instance from Dr. Hook’s sermons at Leeds, but 
his son, the Rev. Walter Hook, of Porlock, tells 
us in the preface to his sermons, that in revising 
them for use at Chichester, he left out those 
beginnings and endings which he delivered with 
such telling effect at Leeds. I will quote the 
finish of Robert Hall’s celebrated sermon, preached 
at Leicester, Nov. 16, 1817, on the death of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales :— 

‘“‘No! illustrious Princess! It will be long 
ere the name of Charlotte Augusta is mentioned 
by Britons without tears. Remote posterity also, 
which shall peruse thy melancholy story, will 
‘lay it to heart,’ and will be tempted to ask why 
no milder expedient could suffice to correct our 
levity, and make us mindful of our latter end ; 
while they look back with tender pity on the 
amiable victim who seems to have been destined, 
by the inscrutable wisdom of Providence, to warn 
and edify that people by her death, which she was 
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not permitted, to the extent of her ambition, to 
benefit by her life.” 

In White’s Bampton Lectures, fifty years ago, on 
Christianity preferable to Mahommetanism, this 
fine peroration occurs :— 

“ At that day when time, the great arbiter of 
truth and falsehood, shall bring to pass the 
accomplishment of the ages, and the Son of God 
shall make his foes his footstool; then shall the 
deluded followers of that Great Imposter (disap- 
- pointed at the expected intercession of their 
prophet) stand trembling and dismayed at the 
approaching of the glorified Messias. 

“Then shall they say, Yonder cometh (in the 
clouds of heaven) that Jesus whose religion we 
laboured to destroy, whose temples we profaned, 
whose servants and followers we cruelly oppressed. 
Behold He cometh! But, no longer the humble 
Son of Mary, no longer a mere mortal prophet, 
the equal of Abram and Moses (as that deceiver 
taught us), but the Everlasting Son of the Ever- 
lasting Father—the Judge of Mankind—the 
Sovereign of Angels! the Lord of all things— 
both in heaven and earth!” 

From Mant’s Bampton Lectures I give an instance 
of a peroration of cumulative quotations : “ Let it 
not be understood for a moment that in asserting 
the necessity of good works (an conjunction with 
faith) I attribute to such works the slightest 
shadow of merit. In this sense we are ‘justified 
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by faith in Christ only.’ We therefore plead the 
meritorious righteousness of Christ (as the pious 
Burkett says) ‘ to answer the demands of the law, 
but contend for a personal righteousness of our own 
to answer the commands of the Gospel.’ Whilst 
with the judicious Hooker ‘ we acknowledge a duti- 
ful necessity of doing well,’ with him also ‘the meri- 
torious dignity of doing well we utterly renounce.’ 
Whilst with the venerable Latimer we believe 
‘ that as touching our good works which we do God 
will reward them in heaven,’ with him also we 
acknowledge ‘that they cannot merit Heaven,’ 
but that it must be merited, not by our own 
works, but only by the merits of our Saviour 
Christ. And we esteem it no less strongly, than 
truly, said by the ever-memorable Hales: ‘Ten 
thousand worlds, were we able to give them all, 
would not make satisfaction for any part of the 
smallest offence we have ever committed against 
God.’ ” 

I cannot conclude better than by the last words 
which John Henry Newman ever uttered at 
Littlemore in 1844: 


‘¢THe Parting or FRIENDS. 


“OQ dear Mother Church, Mother of Saints, 
School of the wise! Nurse of the heroic! O thou 
from whom surrounding nations lit their lamps! 
O Virgin of Israel! Wherefore dost thou now 
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sit on the ground and keep silence like one of the 
foolish women who were without oil on the 
coming of the bridegroom? Where are thy 
effectual prayers and thy alms and good works 
coming up as a memorial before God? O my 
mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou bearest 
children, yet darest not own them? Who hath 
put this note upon thee to have ‘a miscarrying 
womb and dry breasts,’ to be strange to thine own 
flesh, and cruel to thy littleones? Thou makest 
them to ‘stand all the day idle’ as the very con- 
dition of thy bearing with them, or thou biddest them 
begone where they are more welcome; or thou sell- 
est them for naught to the stranger that passeth by. 

* Oh, loving friends, should you know any one 
whose lot it has been, by writing or by word of 
mouth, in some degree to help you to act aright ; 
if he has ever told you what you knew about 
yourselves, or what you did not know; has read 
to you your words and feelings, and comforted 
you by the very reading; has made you feel that 
there was a higher life than this daily one, and a 
brighter world than the one you see, or encouraged 
you or sobered you, or opened a way to the in- 
quiring or soothed the perplexed,—if what he has 
said or done has ever made you take an interest 
in him, remember such a one in time to come, 
though you hear him not; and pray for him that 
in all things he may know God’s will, and in all 
things he may be ready to fulfil it.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 


UNITY OF SUBJECT NECESSARY. 

6 N a work recent] y translated from the 
French of M. Bautain, Vicar-General 
x and Professor at the Sorbonne, much 
is laid upon the necessity of unity in the 
discourse, whether it be delivered in the senate, 
at the bar, or from the pulpit. The following 
passages occur amidst many others to the same 
purpose :—“ You must adopt your centre or chief 
idea, and subordinate to this idea all the rest, in 
such a way as to constitute a sort of organism, 
having head, organs, and limbs, by means of 
which the light radiates, just as in the human 
body the blood circulates to the extremities ” 
(p. 114). “Hach discourse must have its own 
unity, and constitute a whole, in order that 
the hearer may embrace in his understanding 
what has been said to him, may conceive it in his 
own fashion, and be able to produce it at need ” 
(p. 149). “A discourse without a parent idea is 
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a stream without a fountain, a plant without a 
root, a body without a soul, empty phrases, sounds 
which beat the air, or a tinkling cymbal.” “The 
hearer does not cling to a speaker who, under- 
_ taking to guide him, seems to be ignorant whither 
he is going” (p. 169). 

In his Ordination Address for 1837, Bishop 
Stanley gave similar counsel to his candidates :— 
“Perhaps the best suggestion I can offer in the 
composition of a sermon is always to put yourself 
in the place, or have some known pious plain 
parishioner before you as a sort of prominent type 
of the congregation, and insert no word which 
you think would not be quite intelligible to him. 
With regard to arrangement, be careful not to be 
vague. A well-written sermon should be like a 
simple and well-arranged piece of mosaic work, 
each part naturally falling in with what goes 
before and with what follows after it. Ina word, 
let your sermon have a regular and connected 
beginning, middle, and ending. I state this, 
because I have often heard sermons, even from 
men of talent, sadly deficient in this respect, in 
which it was impossible to trace a regular con- 
nection; and it may be considered as a sure rule 
that something is wrong, when there is a difficulty, 
after hearing aw sermon, to give an outline of its 
continuous arrangement in a few concise words.” 

These words of advice might seem too obvious 
to fall with much weight on the hearers; yet any 
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one who reflects will see that no canons are so 
often violated. In the ordinary routine of 
speeches, how much time might be saved by the 
speakers sorting their ideas before they rose; in 
extempore sermons, how often, from want of 
method and lucidus ordo, is each sermon a mixture 
of every other sermon ; and in written discourses 
(where there is less excuse), how often is Arch- 
bishop Whately’s severe criticism verified— 
“Many a wandering discourse one hears in 
which the preacher aims at nothing, and hits it, 
for some speakers resemble an exploring party in 
a newly-discovered island, they start in any 
direction, without aim or object.” 

Archdeacon Sinclair, in his Charge delivered in 
1856, tells an anecdote which shows that even 
prelates are not exempt from this rambling, con- 
fused style of writing. “ An estimable prelate, 
long deceased, used a boast that nothing could 
interrupt him in the composition of his sermon. 
He could, he said, resume his task as if it had 
never been broken off. The truth being, that in 
composing his discourses he made almost every 
paragraph complete in itself, and often indepen- 
dent of those that followed or preceded it.” 

The interruptions in a clergyman’s time are so 
frequent that seldom can a man expect to write 
a sermon ata sitting; if, however, he have noted 
down a compact abstract of what he intends to 
write when he first planned the tenor of his dis- 
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course, he will be able to resume his pen at each 
section of the discourse, without giving an uncon- 
nected style to his manuscript. He will be likea 
builder resuming the work on a building he has 
previously sketched in his plans. The writers of 
all ages have been very explicit upon the point 
of not attempting too wide a range of teaching in 
one discourse, nor certainly can there be any 
necessity to introduce too much into one sermon 
now-a-days, when every church has its two or 
three sermons each Sunday. Mr. Neale, in the 
Preface to his Medieval Preaching, tells us that 
Bede, in common with the writers of those ages, 
always contented himself with making one im- 
pression in one sermon, and (knowing that an 
ignorant congregation is capable of carrying away 
only one great idea at one time) dwelt upon the 
main subject of his discourse up to the very end. 
This he follows up by a quotation from Vieyra 
—_“ A sermon ought to have one theme only, 
and to be of one material only. This is why 
Christ said that the sower in the parable sowed, 
not many kinds of seed, but one. A sower went 
forth to sow his seed—his seed, not his seeds. If 
the sower went first to sow wheat, then rye, and 
over those millet and barley, what would spring 
up? <A tangled forest, a green confusion. And 
so it is with sermons of this kind. How many 
subjects did the Baptist takeP Only one— 
‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’ On how 
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many themes did Jonah dilate? On one only— 
‘Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be de- 
stroyed.’” Professor Blunt, the latest writer 
on this same subject, enforces the same on the 
students at Cambridge :—‘ To select a text out 
of the services of the day would be almost peremp- 
tory when the season is of remarkable character ; 
but in general, and at other times, it would enable 
you to make the whole service, sermon as well as 
liturgy, tend to the same point—to producing on 
the congregation some one definite impression which 
the Church has in view that day, and towards 
which the services of that day seem more par- 
ticularly to run. For it will be often found that 
the Psalms, Epistles, Gospels, and Lessons, or 
several of these at least, even on ordinary occa- 
sions, draw to some one subject, or may be made 
to draw to it without force or constraint, and 
naturally illustrate one another, And this will 
not only be to act upon, but to improve upon, 
Paley’s advice—viz. to propose one point in each 
discourse and stick to it; inasmuch as a hearer 
never carries away more than one impression ”* 
(Buiunt’s Duties of the Parish Priest, p. 158). In 
the very application and summing-up of a sermon 
some have contended for unity, as when Mr. Isaac 
Williams says in the Preface to one of his works 
—“‘In practical exhortations to commend many 
things at the same time is to weaken the obedience 
due to each one.” 
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The training at school and college which most 
clergymen go through has the effect of making 
the style in which they compose too artificial and 
elaborate. ‘“ We have stamped on our clergy,” 
says Professor Blackie, “a type of scholarship 
divorced from life and ashamed of nature, and the 
prevalence of this artificial system is one of the 
chief reasons why uncultivated Methodists and 
wild untutored apostles of all kinds have so much 
more influence with the masses than regularly 
trained clergymen.” This is the disadvantage of 
our high classical training, that it makes our style 
go upon stilts. We admit it. It has, however, 
or ought to have, its corresponding advantage, 
in the order, method, and arrangement which it 
enables a sermon-writer to apply to his subject. 
The wearisome hours spent over verse-tasks and 
prose-tasks, in which every superfluous thought 
and every redundant epithet must be lopped off 
by a wholesome discipline—the “ nihil ad rem” 
affixed by the tutor to some unlucky excrescence 
in the composition, which has no more business 
there than the mistletoe on the apple-tree—the 
“lime labor” of school and college; all these 
ought to be great correctives to the vagrant ten- 
dencies of the mind. This training ought to tell 
in after life on the curate in his study; it ought 
to quicken in him that power (which even the un- 
educated, to a degree, possess) of sitting in judg- 
ment on each sentiment that arises, and deter- 
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mining, while it is in the first stage of thought, 
how far it has reference to, or is foreign to, the 
matter to be treated of. 

There is propriety in Lamont’s remark, that 
“there is no excuse for a long sermon; for if it 
be good it need not be long, and if it be bad it 
ought not to be long.” When royalty compli- 
mented Dr, South on a sermon, saying, “I wish 
you had had time to make it longer ”—Dr. South 
replied, “ May it please your Majesty, I wish I 
had had time to make it shorter.” It does take a 
long time to make a compact sermon. As a 
general rule, we cannot follow nature too closely 
in the pulpit; but in one thing we must curtail 
nature—we must use the pruning-knife to the 
luxurious offshoots of the mind, else our dis- 
courses will be like a tangled wilderness. The 
close-woven texture of Gibbon’s page is to be ad- 
mired quite as much for what it leaves unsaid as 
for what it says. Eloquence is silver, but reti- 
cence is sometimes golden. Look at the autho- 
rities Gibbon quotes, and admire and wonder at 
his power of condensing. With the same amount 
of matter, how many historians would have filled 
a library instead of a shelf. Herein is that pro- 
verb of Cecil’s true—“ It requires as much wisdom 
to know what is not to be put into a sermon as what 
is.” Or that saying of Charles Wolfe—“ Oh the 
difficulty of rejecting a clever thought, because it is 
inopportune!” You know the good things we 
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have said, but you have no idea of the good things 
we have kept back” (Archbp. Whately). 

The temptation to be devious arises thus. Let 
us suppose some bit of information or learned 
criticism rises up before the young and unprac- 
tised writer while he is composing, and it seems 
hard to miss a chance of saying it. True, it is 
not quite in the direct line of argument, but then 
it is so clever that the young composer exercises 
an act of self-denial in letting off the opportunity 
of informing his hearers. It is equally hard at first 
with the young vine-pruner ; it seems so wasteful 
and cruel to cut out such fine young wood covered 
with the promise of future fruit. But shortly he 
will learn that the unsparing use of the knife will 
be the wisest economy in the end. So the preacher 
by experience finds those sermons tell most which 
are least encumbered with matter, and which have 
the argument lying in the nearest and most direct 
line from the beginning to the conclusion. 

The old divines gloried in saying all that could 
be raked up on a subject; so that while they are 
full of matter, and on that account worthy to be 
studied, they are by no means to be taken as 
models of a perspicuous, intelligible, lucid style. 
Their mode of writing is cumbrous, and that 
which was said to one of them, in a great measure 
applies to all—‘‘ that he was an unfair preacher, 
because he had exhausted the subject, and left 
nothing more to be said,” Of such a verbose writer — 
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it was said, “ He has worn out the subject—Yes ! 
and his audience too!” “The sermons of the 
last century were like their large unwieldy chairs. 
Men have now a far truer idea of a chair. They 
consider it as a piece of furniture to sit on, and 
cut away from it everything that encumbers it. 
One of the most important considerations in 
making a sermon is to disembarrass it as much 
as possible. A young minister must learn to 
separate and select his materials. Some things 
respond—they ring again. He must remark, too, 
what it is that puzzles and distracts the mind ; all 
this is to be avoided; it may wear the garb of 
deep research and acumen and extensive learning, 
but it is nothing to the mass of mankind” (Cxct1’s 
Remains, p. 74). Modern preachers, on the other 
hand, seeing, in the case of a mixed auditory, the 
extreme importance that the line of light flowing 
from the pulpit should be single and unentangled, 
“choose out and use such arguments and topics 
as shall be most interesting and persuasive—they 
look, in short, not to their subject, but to their 
hearers ’’ (Ecclesiastes Anglicanus). The old writers 
may not inaptly be compared to their own massive 
and uninviting folios, while the new answer rather 
to that which a lady considered the most desirable 
point in theology, who said, “Can you recommend 
me any sermons that I could hold in one hand 
and peruse over the fire of a winter’s evening P ” 

In the olden times, when preachings were rarer 
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than they now are, or in the case of itinerating 
Wesleys and Whitfields, who addressed congrega- 
tions they would probably never see again, it was 
well to put as full a view of the subject as pos- 
sible into one discourse; but in our pastoral 
preaching, where the clergyman has two or more 
opportunities of speaking to his people every week 
from the pulpit, there can be no object in huddling 
subjects together, or inserting any extraneous 
matter, for which the occasion will presently come 
round, when, instead of being ill-timed, it will be 
the “right remark in the right place.” Let any- 
thing worthy of note be carefully stored up in the 
common-place book, under its proper head, to come 
forth out of that treasury of things new and old 
—‘a word in season.” 

Who has not found himself, when a tyro at 
composition, running wild with unconnected dis- 
jointed thoughts? He takes some subject which 
appears at first sight to be an easy one, because it 
has a large area—we will suppose him to write 
down at the head of his paper, Holy Scripture, 
Prayer, or Faith. He will soon find that from 
profusion of matter he grows confused—“ blind 
from excess of light.” Whereas if he take a sec- 
tion of the subject, he will more easily reduce it 
to unity; thus, if preaching on faith, let him not 
speak of faith generally, but confine himself to 
one phase of faith at a time, as he would be led 
to do (it is Mr. Evans’ suggestion in the Bishopric 

RB 
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of Souls) by such a text as Eph. iii. 17, “ That 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” Some 
subjects can only be treated by contrast, as the 
characters of the Pharisee and the Publican, or 
the busy and the meditative characters exempli- 
fied by Martha and Mary; the unity of subject is 
not broken in these and similar cases as it would 
be by a sermon the first half of which should be 
about the younger, and the last half about the elder 
brother in the parable of the Prodigal Son, or, as 
we remember once to have heard, as a series of 
family portraits in one sermon, the characters of 
Mary, Martha, and Lazarus. Let no more ground 
be entered upon than can be thoroughly cleared 
up in one hearing. 

The first step, let us suppose, is to read up a 
subject from the several authors who have written 
thoughtfully on it; having let this matter rest 
awhile on the mind, try to skim the whole into a 
few notes. But we will speak in the words of 
Professor Bautain—* The moment a sense of ful- 
ness on a subject is felt, the moment for acting 
has arrived. You take up your notes, and you 
carefully re-read them face to face with the topie 
to be treated. You blot out such as diverge from 
it too much, or are not sufficiently substantial. 
By this elimination you gradually concentrate the 
thoughts which have the greatest reciprocal bear- 
ing. You work these a longer or shorter time in 
your understanding as in a crucible, by the inner 
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fire of reflection, and in nine cases out of ten they 
end by amalgamating and fusing into one another, 
until they form a homogeneous mass, which is re- 
duced, like the metallic particles in incandescence, 
by the persistent hammering of thought into a 
dense and solid oneness ” (p. 172). 

Not always the thoughts which come easiest 
will be the best—these must be often rejected for 
others which need the study of good writers to set 
the mind on suggesting them ; for often the words 
of a writer kindle trains of thought in the reader 
which never suggested themselves to the original 
writer. The first thoughts must make way for 
these often, lest the subject be overcrowded; and 
the judgment of the preacher may not inaptly be 
compared to the librarian of a free public library, 
who has to reject the donations which pour in 
readily (because they are the refuse of the book- 
shelves of the donors), and accept a few standard 
works which would otherwise have been lost 
amidst the heap of rubbish. 

Divisions of the subject, too, even if they be in- 
formal and, like sunken fences, imperceptible, are 
nevertheless useful, because they act as boun- 
daries to include the writer within due limits, and 
prevent the redundant mind from straying off the 
line of argument. ‘“ However varied the anec- 
dotes, arguments, and illustrations, they will, like 
a wheel, tend to one centre, and lie within one 
circumference.” 
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If a preacher on each occasion drive home one 
subject, or one main idea only, will he not still, 
at the rate of two sermons a Sunday, have gone 
in two years, over the whole course of Christian 
ethics P 

Still this unity of design must be surrounded 
with the greatest variety of treatment. What 
gratifies us is not variety on the one hand, nor 
uniformity (or rather unity) on the other, Where 
the truth set forth is rather of an abstract 
character, nothing conveys it to the mind with 
such power and clearness as abundant and familiar 
illustrations, ‘‘ Every composition which is de- 
signed to gratify the mind should have this pro- 
perty of variety in unity. <A discourse which 
repeats continually one and the same idea, under 
one and the same aspect, soon becomes wearisome. 
Would it, then, gratify the mind to string to- 
gether a number of distinct ideas, however stir- 
ring? Such an effusion would not deserve the 
name of a discourse—it would be simply a num- 
ber of ideas knit together by no unity of purpose. 
In order to gratify the reader or listener, there 
must be one thread of argument running through 
the composition, to the illustration or elucidation 
of which the various topics touched upon must be 
one and all subordinate. Here, too, we must 
have unity in variety, one leading thought, 
variously developed, variously established, brought 
out under various aspects” (Thirteenth Sermon by 
Dr. GOULBURN). 
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Of this variety we will speak at another time. 
Let us only observe now, that the wise preacher 
avails himself of it, first in the selection of his 
subject, and then in the treatment of it. He 
preaches one day from a history, another from a 
parable, another from a doctrinal text. He breaks 
up his subject into long and short sentences, hill 
and dale, leaving no stone unturned to enchain 
his audience by variety ; introducing, now and 
then, a story, a quotation, or a proverb. Yet, in 
all this variety, he admits nothing which does not 
bear on the subject in hand. The subjects are 
various, but when a topic is once fixed on, it is 
kept in view throughout ; the treatment is various, 
but all turned towards the one thing to be pressed 
home. Everything is so arranged as that what 
goes before may shed light on what follows; the 
introduction is not one which would apply to any 
other subject equally well, but leads up forcibly 
to the topic in hand, just as the application flows 
distinctly and easily out of it; there is a main 
point to which the whole sermon refers, so that it 
is one and entire—teres atque rotundus. Over 
such a composition the author will be able to 
write a motto, which shall include the subject- 
matter and be an exhaustive definition of the 
discourse; and a moderately intelligent hearer 
being asked what it was about, will be able at 
once, in so many words, to say what the subject 
was without referring to the text. ‘ Whenever 
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the preacher has the satisfaction to feel at the 
close of his sermon that he is dismissing his con- 
gregation with one truth distinctly impressed 
upon their minds—that he has so clearly defined 
a particular truth to them, that in recalling the 
discourse this will immediately present itself as 
the subject for thought and meditation—he may 
then safely consider that he has preached a good 
sermon, however homely may have been the 
language in which it was expressed ; and that his 
hearers will derive more benefit from it, though 
possibly less entertaining, than had he displayed 
a greater variety of ideas dazzling with the colours 
of a flowery eloquence. To produce this effect, 
therefore, should be the object in a preacher’s 
mind whenever he sits down to prepare a dis- 
course; and if he be successful, he will find as 
the result that a clear meaning accompanies his 
words, and substantial convictions are engrafted 
on the hearts of those who listen. And this, my 
brethren, is the end, the only satisfactory end, of 
” (Garry, Sermons, vol. i. Ser. xx.). 
These remarks are aimed at that desultory 
rambling in sermons which is the result of an 
illogical mind unwittingly pursuing its own course. 
But what has been said applies also to some who 
designedly say that every sermon should be a 
complete system of divinity. “There are some 
doctrines which should not only be implied and 
referred to in every discourse, but should be 
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distinctly and fully treated several times in the 
course of the year” (Jay, Autobiography, p. 150). 
“Of course the great fundamental docrines of 
redemption by the blood of Christ, and sanctifica- 
tion by His Spirit, will be stated or implied in 
each sermon ; but injurious results have fwequently 
arisen from following up too closely the well- 
known wish of an eminent Nonconformist, that 
every sermon which he preached might be such 
as to convey to any casual stranger, who might 
never have a future opportunity, the means of 
fully answering to himself the question, ‘What 
must I do to be saved?’ In vain is it objected 
that to adopt this practice would be to compose a 
creed or confession of faith, and not a sermon, 
and would deprive it of all its significance and 
definite application. This supposed individual 
may, after all, not be present; and if he is, will 
be far from likely to be profited by the miscel- 
laneous composition thus arbitrarily dictated for 
his special advantage” (Archdeacon SINCLAIR’S 
Charge to his Olergy in 1855). “It would be 
utterly. impossible, in a course of preaching of this 
kind, to lay forth in any single sermon, or in any 
chance sermon that a stranger may hear, what are 
called the vital doctrines of Christianity, so that 
he may carry them away, and be content with 
that one sermon which he had heard. You know 
very well that such is often required of preachers 
of the Gospel. It is said, ‘ There was nothing in 
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that sermon for the fainting soul to feed on.’ 
Very likely not; and it may have been, notwith- 
standing, a practical, useful, instructive sermon, 
laid into its right place, and bearing its part in 
building up that congregation. We are to preach 
to edify”the Church of God, which very word 
implies building up upon a foundation—that 
foundation is the Christian doctrine, which, just 
as in laying an ordinary foundation in life, is 
placed in the ground, and hidden for the most 
part, while the building is continually raised upon 
it, and rests upon it, notwithstanding its conceal- 
ment” (Dan Axrorp’s Sermons at Quebec Chapel, 
vol. vii.). ‘Preaching is a continuous act: it is, 
in several consecutive sermons, one and the same 
sermon” (Viner’s Pastoral Theology, p. 189). 
This is the end of the whole matter. So let the 
eminent Nonconformist have his wish for the 
insertion of a whole system of divinity, and we ours, 
that every sermon have wnity of subject, for preach- 
ing is a continuous act throughout a pastor’s whole 
ministry. 

This chapter, which was written in the Spring 
of 1859, was in reprint thus far when I found that 
a book was announced, called, Thoughts on Preach 
ing, by the Rev. Dantet Moorz. It is a great 
satisfaction to find that he has taken the same 
view of this last topic as I had done, and I cannot 
but enforce my own observation by the following 
eloquent words of his:—“ We know it is cus- 
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tomary to say that a faithful evangelical message 
may be expressed in one word—it is preaching 
Christ. But surely it is not preaching Christ 
merely to repeat the word every two or three 
minutes ina sermon. It is not preaching Christ 
to be always labouring after some prismatic 
variety of the expression, ‘ Neither is there salva- 
tion in any other. It is not preaching Christ to be 
looking out for allusions to Him in the baldest 
facts, and subtle references to Him in the most 
common expressions; straining after unnatural 
interpretations of Scripture language, almost as 
an excuse for bringing in the sacred name. But 
it is preaching Christ when, in the awful mystery 
of His twofold nature, He is set forth as a living 
Saviour to living men. It is preaching Christ 
when we preach the duties which He commanded 
—the cross of self-denial which He bore—the 
holiness which He practised ; the elevating power 
of sympathy, such as His was, with a brother’s 
needs; the peace and blessedness of resignation, 
such as His was, to a heavenly Father’s will. It 
is preaching Christ when we preach the mildness 
of His yoke, the sweetness of His promises, the 
comfort of His near presence, the sufficiency of 
His grace to cheer and support and guide. Itis 
preaching Christ when we preach an interest in 
Him as our hope; union to Him as our life, and 
the prevalency of His intercessions as the strong | 
confidence of our prayers. It is preaching Christ 
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when, in His person, His work, or His offices, He 
is permitted to be ‘the diamond to shine in the 
bosom of all our sermons’ (Bp. Wilkins), when 
named or unnamed, seen or unseen, He is made 
to shed a glorious sunlight over our entire field of 
subject, when views of what He is, was, and what 
He does for us, are so in-wrought with the web 
and woof of every discourse, that, like the name 
\ of Phidias in the shield, to get out every trace 
|of reference to Him the entire work must be 
| destroyed.” 


1882. 


When I say, “one idea is enough for one ser- 
mon,” I of course mean one central idea round 
which everything which illustrates it will be 
grouped, And the central idea may be such as 
to necessitate much variety of detail, which, if 
properly managed, instead of confusing the 
hearer’s mind, will aid it in understanding the 
main point at issue. Thus the Rey. Arthur 
Roberts, in illustrating God’s promise to Moses, 
when He sent him to Pharaoh, Certainly I will 
be with thee,” brings out all the chief instances in 
Old and New Testament story in which God was 
present with His saints in their time of need. So 
also Bishop Armstrong, on the text “ Be clothed 
with humility,” shows from a long list of falls 
which happened to proud men in the Old and New 
Testament, and a long list of honours which were 
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bestowed’ on humble men, how “ God resisteth the 
proud, and giveth grace unto the lowly.” In the 
same way—in the parable of “ The Sower ””—there 
may be a discussion raised on the four kinds of 
soil (or hearts) on which the seed fell, but the 
unity is maintained, in that the subject is the seed 
which is alike good seed on whatever soil it fell. 

“ Let your subject be such as can be resolvable 
into a single proposition. Consider, first, how to 
state correctly the theological theory which it in- 
volves, then how to arrange its parts so as to con- 
vince the hearers’ understanding. Think, next, 
how to move the listener’s affections, and win his 
heart and will to accept it. See into what prac- 
tical conclusions of holy living you can sum it up ” 
(Bisor Samurt Witzerrorce’s Charge, 1863). 

‘So contrive that your text shall evermore re- 
mind your hearers of your sermon, so that the 
whole discourse shall return to the memory of 
your auditory as often as the text comes round in 
the Sunday services !” (Dan Burcuss’s Pastoral 
Office, p. 179.) 

The sermon of the novice often runs to waste, 
and loses its power, from want of concentrating 
the ideas. “For so have I known a luxurious 
vine swell into irregular twigs and bold excres- 
cences, and spend itself in leaves and little rings, 
and afford but trifling clusters to the wine-press, 
and a faint return to his heart which longed to be 
refreshed with a full vintage; but when the lord 
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of the vine had caused the dressers to cut the 
wilder plant and make it bleed, it grew temperate 
in its vain expanse of useless leaves, and knotted 
into fair and juicy branches, and made’ accounts 
of that loss of blood by the return of fruit.”— 
(Juremy Taynor’s Sermon on the “ Miracles of the 
Divine Mercy,” Part II.) 





CHAPTER XVII. 


VARIETY IN THE CHOICE OF A SUBJECT. 


een 





ZN the preceding chapter we endeavour 
“ to draw attention to that wnity which is 

A necessary to the well-being of a sermon, 
and recommend the rejection of all extraneous 
matter, so that nothing should draw the preacher 
out of his line of argument, or interfere with the 
one thing he is endeavouring in that particular 
discourse to enforce upon his hearers. 





Ordinis hee virtus erit et venus aut ego fallor ; 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat et preesens in tempus omittat. 


As this wnity is essential to the clearness which is 
required, so variety both of subject and of treat- 
ment is necessary to keep up the attention of the 
hearers. 

‘“‘T treasured up,” says Mr. Jay (Autobiography, 
p. 372), “the admonition of Cecil to guard against 
having too great a plenitude of matter in a ser- 
mon ”—which he so carefully followed out, says 
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his biographer, “ that numerous individuals who 
only heard him once have been able, after many 
years, to give the substance, if not the divisions, 
of the only sermon they ever heard from his lips” 
(p. 250). At the same time it is recorded “that 
the great variety of subjects chosen by him for the 
pulpit made it necessary to hear Mr. Jay again 
and again before being able to come to a sound 
opinion as to the nature and exact character of 
his preaching ” (p. 249). 

Let us ask whether we have not too much same- 
ness of topic? ‘Is our preaching what it ought 
to be in point of subject? Do we not insensibly 
get into a narrow circle of subjects, and work 
round and round upon them like a horse in amill, 
thus leaving an immense portion of the field of 
Scripture untilled?” (Bishop Rytz.) For argu- 
ment’s sake, let us suppose that a settled pastor 
has one hundred opportunities annually of address- 
ing his congregation, the choice of subject, ex- 
cept on great festivals, resting entirely with him- 
self. If, therefore, he has attained to the habit 
of confining himself strictly to the topic he has 
selected, without branching off into collateral 
matter, he will have in reserve so much greater 
extent of unbroken ground to enter upon in future. 
The richness of variety will depend on the pre- 
serving strict unity in the treatment of each sepa- 
rate subject. This is rightly to divide the Word of 
Truth, 
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In the ordinary run of volumes of printed ser- 
mons it is observable how little variety there is in 
the selection of subjects. Before opening the 
book, it would be possible, by anticipation, to name 
many of the texts, simply because they are com- 
monplace texts. Without doubt this occurs, in 
some measure, because the texts chosen are those 
which lie on the surface of the services for the 
day. Of old time, when sermons were expected 
to be expositions of the Hpistle or Gospel, there 
was good reason for this sameness, but in days 
when the number of sermons is increased, the 
variety of subjects should be increased also. That 
which Archer Butler says of our fondness for 
favourite doctrines and fragments of Scriptural 
teaching is true when applied to composers of ser- 
mons—“ We hold a few texts so near owr eyes that 
they hide the rest of the Bible” (Serm. vol. i. p. 104). 
Or, as Bishop Armstrong subjoins the reason to a 
similar thought—“ Such persons, for instance, as 
are disposed to give way overmuch to sorrow 
would love most to linger over the agony in Geth- 
semane, or the last bitter sorrows of the cross, and 
would stop short of the bright joys of the resurrec- 
tion, and the glorious elevating thoughts of the 
ascension into heaven. Others, on the contrary, 
too much disposed to be confident, and too little 
humbled to a sense of their own guilt, would 
choose out the brighter portions of the truth. 
They would meditate chiefly on our Lord’s victory 
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over death, on the coming of the Holy Ghost, and 
think little of the temptation in the wilderness 
and the dreadful sacrifice of the cross. Thus ‘the 
proportion of faith’ would be lost, and the height, 
breadth, depth, and length of the love of Christ 
would not be understood” (Serm. for Christian 
Seasons). In this passage Bishop Armstrong is 
enforcing the idea, that if we follow the current of 
the Christian seasons we shall be led to view, in 
their due proportion, all the events of our Lord’s 
life. But even here we would not stop; we 
would say, do not let the “Church Service” be sub- 
stituted for the “ Bible ;” it may do as well in the 
pew, but not in the closet or study. The texts of 
some preachers are never taken but from the most 
prominent passages of Scripture. Whereas, with 
freshness unimpaired to the general run of 
hearers, may be brought to bear, by the careful 
reader of the Old Testament and especially of the 


Prophets, numberless verses which add variety if 


not novelty to the hackneyed subject of religion. 
Can a joyous Christmas sermon be appended to a 
more striking text than these words which Nehe- 
miah spoke to the people in the open air “from a 
pulpit of wood” (viii. 4)—“ Go your way, eat the 
fat and drink the sweet, and give portions unto 
them for whom nothing is prepared ; for this day 
is holy unto the Lord?” (Nehemiah viii. 10). 
“ There is not in all the book we profess to believe 
a chapter more specially and directly written for 
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England than the second of Habakkuk, and I 
never, in all my life, heard one of its practical 
texts preached on” (The Political Economy of Art, 
J. Ruskry). 

“Many hundred sermons have I heard in. 
England, many a dissertation on the mysteries of 
the faith, on the divine mission of the clergy, on 
apostolical succession, on justification and the 
efficacy of the Sacraments ; but never in those past 
thirty years during which I have listened to ser- | 
mons have I heard one on common honesty, or 
those primitive commandments, ‘ Thou shalt not | 
he, and thow shalt not steal’? (J. A. Froupz’s In- 
augural Address at St. Andrew’s, 1869). Amongst 
all the titles to volumes of sermons, none is more 
likely to draw readers than that inscribed on two 
of Henry Melville’s volumes, “ On the less promi- 
nent Facts in Scripture Story.” 

1. The Church of England does not generally 
suppose two sermons to be preached, but rather 
inclines to catechizing in the afternoon service, of 
which (as I have given a chapter to it) I will only 
now say that the results of the catechizing, skil- 
fully put together in an address of ten minutes, 
form the greatest relief to the monotony of a 
sermon, 

2. Some wisely vary a morning sermon from 
paper with an extempore address from notes in 
the afternoon. There is a case on record of a 
pastor who used to take Keble’s hymn for the 

s 
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Sunday out of the Christian Year, and explain it, 
which is only a proof of how much the want is felt 
of some variety. 

3. A “teat sermon,” which is a mere drawing- 
out of the meaning of the passage selected, will 
be well varied with a “ subject sermon,” by which 
is meant a central idea, with various facts grouped 
round it. Such are Isaac Barrow’s sermons on 
Slander, Detraction, Meekness, Industry ; such 
are Bishop Armstrong’s sermons on Conscience, 
Memory, Influence, Truth. 

4, A prophecy, a psalm, a parable, or miracle 
comes in as a great relief in the resident preacher’s 
bill of fare; but, of course, biography is his great 
resource. There are many volumes of “ Scripture 
Characters”? in print in which we may find our 
facts put together. Dr. Hook was very fond of 
preaching on Bible biographies, and he had a 
particular power of making such sermons interest- 
ing: for he clothed the outline presented in Holy 
Writ with so much flesh and blood that his 
hearers knew Nicodemus and the Centurion as if 


| they were living characters, and they understood 


the principles upon which our Saviour treated 
them. 

5. A doctrinal sermon may be changed for a 
practical one. The mutual duties of parents and 
children come well when the character of Eli is 
before the Church; and Blencowe has an excel- 
lent sermon—The Relatwe Duties of Masters and 
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Servants—a theme always opportune, but especially 
so when the Trades’ Union and Labourers’ Union 
strikes were disquieting the world. 

6. How infinite the number of subjects which 
suggest themselves to an inquiring mind are, may 
be seen from the number of volumes which Mac- 
millan has beautifully printed for Dean Vaughan. 
Some of them are very searching, such as The 
Tale Bearer, the first in the volume of Doncaster 
Sermons for the year 1860. 

7. Then, again, there are subjects which, per- 
haps, are omitted altogether from a preacher’s list 
of sermons. How many congregations there are 
that have never heard of the ministrations of 
good angels to oppose the subtlety of evil angels. 
Where there is a sermon on Saints’ days this sub- 
ject is probably introduced at Michaelmas. Other- 
wise probably it is not touched on. And yet how 
important a point in reckoning up man’s pro- 
mised aids! There is an admirable sermon on 
this head in Henry Melville’s sermons, Jacob’s 
Ladder. Wherever the patriarch gazed in vision, 
there all space was filled with winged messengers 
busy in offices of love between God and man. 

Another subject which one seldom hears 
preached on is “the Communion of Saints,” which 
is ably treated in Professor Blunt’s sermons: 
“ Souls migrating every moment into that vast 
colony never to be over-peopled till the consum- 


mation of all things.” 
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8. As there are sermons to every class, so now 
in the last twenty years, clergymen have wisely 
bethought themselves of preaching sermons to 
children—the lambs must be fed in church as 
well as at school—and chief amongst the success- 
ful writers on this head, I would name the Rev. 
James Vaughan, of Brighton, who has taken this 
as his special province, and excelled in it. 

9, Then, again, how little people know of the 
history of the various books, by various authors, 
which constitute the canonical Scriptures, of their 
history, and the various translations which exist 
of them! Details on these points are well col- 
lected in The Book and its Story, an inexpensive 
book, admirably illustrated and arranged. How 
little do people know of our Prayer-book, its his- 
tory, and the various shapes in which it was pre- 
sented since the time when the Reformers began to 
pen out an amended liturgy from the old missal 
and mass-books! How little do men know of the 
events of the Reformation, or of the primitive 
Church, whose features are so faithfully reflected 
in our own! Here isan ample field opened to the 
preacher to ring his changes on. Here he can 
turn up fresh soil, instead of producing exhausted 
commonplaces. Many of these things are either 
wholly unknown, or known only in dim outline to 
the majority of our parishioners. How many of 
them, except for the disputes on the Ornaments 
Rubric, ever knew that there was a former Prayer- 
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book of Edward VI.? The safest, wisest, most 
charitable, and only pleasant way of eradicating 
error is to explain the truth, and make men in love 
with it: just as the easiest and only sure way of 
eradicating weeds is to get your corn and your 
fruit trees so well rooted and umbrageous that 
nothing can thrive beneath them. If you pre- 
occupy men’s minds with moderation, and the 
wisdom of ecclesiastical polity under which we 
happily live, you will find no occasion to abuse 
- those who differ, or to din “‘ Church” into the ears 
of your people. 

10. There are special occasions which demand 
special sermons, for which openings may often be 
found arising out of the lessons or services. Thus, 
the Epistle for the Third Sunday in Advent, or 
any of the chapters in Timothy and Titus, give a 
fine opening for a sermon on the duties of pastors 
and parishioners. Such things come home to 
simple people, whose pastor lives amongst them as 
one of themselves, having no hopes and joys so 
bright as those which spring out of his people’s 
well-doing. The following passage from the 
Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner will illustrate 
what I mean :—‘“ Every July, when the anniver- 
sary came round of his first entrance on his paro- 
chial charge, it was his custom to preach a sermon 
upon the nature, the purpose, the duties, the re- 
sponsibilities, or the authority of the Christian 
ministry; recalling the thoughts of his people and 
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himself to the relations which subsisted between 
them, and urgently pressing home the question, 
what results had arisen from it? Thus, in July, 
1847 (for instance), he preached a sermon on 
1 Sam. iii. 19 :—‘Samuel grew, and the Lord was 
with him, and did let none of his words fall to the 
ground;’ in which he set forth with luminous 
clearness, deep pathos, and rich abundance of anec- 
dote, what ought to be the marks and evidences 
of a successful ministration of God’s Word—sadly 
contrasting the ideal of his hopes with the reality 
of his experience” (p. 73). 

A similar opportunity is offered to every pastor 
by the advent of a new year. Whataréswmé may 
then be made by the skilful pastor of the progress 
and regress during the past twelve months of 
everything which relates to a parish—of its mer- 
cies and warnings, its providences and opportuni- 
ties of good. Hspecially is this suitable in a 
country place, where the unity of the parish as a 
body politic is more keenly felt than in large 
towns. We have before us, while we write, a re- 
collection of one who availed himself very dexte- 
rously every year of this obvious mode of enlisting 
his hearers’ attention; having been many years 
resident as rector of a country parish, he would 
begin in all the homely but forcible language of 
face to face extempore conversational preaching— 
“For the twentieth time I now wish you a happy 
new year,” d&c., and then proceed to give what we 
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can best designate as a parish history sermon. 
But of the variety which may be exercised in the 
choice of the subject we have said enough; we 
would speak in the next chapter of the variety in 
the details of treatment, when the subject has 
been fixed on. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


VARIETY OF TREATMENT NECESSARY. 





1882. 


‘27 would be a good thing if circumstances 
AN permitted preachers to exchange pul- 
pits more, for a sermon being a dull 
thing, men rush to hear strange preachers, not 
because they have itching ears, but from an 
anxiety to be less dull, to meet with something 
which having novelty, may interest. But as from 
the difficulties of distance, parish pastors cannot 
often exchange pulpits, variety must be sought 
for in every possible way. “Truth is the mini- 
ster’s companion, but in order that her beauty | 
and proportions may be discerned, it is desirable 
that her garb should be varied ” (Cxcin, Remains, 
p. 26). “It is good, in discourse, to vary and 
intermingle speech of the present occasion with 
arguments, tales with reasons, asking of questions 
with telling of opinions, and jest with earnest, for 
it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we say, to jade 
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anything too far” (Lorp Bacon, Hssay on Dis- 
course). ‘*The style we commend is characterized 
by rapid changes of construction, frequent recur- 
rence to the interrogative, not to mention num- 
berless other indications of vivacity and anima- 
tion, marked in speech by the most rapid and 
varied changes of voice and gesture; of all its 
characteristics the most striking and the most 
universal is the moderate use of the imagination. 
Being of that brief, rapid, familiar, natural manner 
-which a mind in earnest ever assumes, it is best 
illustrated by the style of a man engaged in con- 
versation on some serious subject, intent, for 
instance, on convincing his neighbour of some 
truth, or persuading him to some course of con- 
duct” (Henry Roasrs, Ldinburgh Review). 
‘The human soul is a vessel moored in life by a 
thousand interests, occupations, feelings, sympa- 
thies ; a plant with far-stretching fibres of root, 
sucking in at their various spongioles manifold 
nourishment. And the pulpit is expected to send 
in nourishment through every one of those distant 
fibres, and to supply the plant with a new and 
better life. All the avenues which lead to the 
soul—imagination, memory, fancy, reason, and 
the rest—are the lawful fields on which the 
preacher may work, and that this has not been 
done in our day we are fully persuaded. We 
have borne sermons long enough, we begin to ask 
of them to bear us” (Duan Atrorp, Lecture, Haeter 
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Hall, 1858). The theology which came down to 
us from the divines of the Reformation period was 
heavy, learned and dull. The modern Noncon- 
formists have convinced us that a lighter and 
more pleasing style would be more likely to get 
hold of the people. Modernsermons now exhibit 
amore animated and popular style. We have 
taken a lesson out of their book. “ We have gone 
down to the Philistines” (says Fuller), “ to sharpen 
every man his goad and his coulter.” 

1. Sir Archibald Alison says of Dr. Thomas 
Brown, who succeeded Dugald Stewart in the 
chair of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, that 
“his taste was exquisite, and he adorned his lec- 
tures by those charming fragments of former gentus 
which often, more even than original composition, 
contribute to the power of eloquence.” 

This is one of the arts of rhetoric which is 
within everyone’sreach. The least eloquent may 
remember telling passages of other authors, which 
they may retain in their commonplace books, or in 
their memories, and interweave in their com posi- 
tions. Such bravura passages come in with 
telling effect if they are to the purpose, and break 
the monotony of continued style. It was to this 
that Dr. Chalmers owed a great deal of the 
strength of his massive style. ‘We never but 
once heard him at his highest pitch. It was at 
the close of a lecture illustrating the claims of 
Christianity, when grasping, as it were, all around 
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him (like an assaulted man for a sword) in search 
of a yet stronger proof of his point, he lifted up 
his own Astronomical Discourses, and read (with a 
brow flushing like a crystal goblet newly filled 
with wine) the following passage:—“ Let the 
priests of another faith ply their prudential expe- 
dients and look so wise and so wary in the execution 
of them ; but Christianity stands in a higher and 
firmer attitude. The defensive armowr of a shrink- 
ing or a timid mind does not suit her. Hers is the 
naked majesty of truth; and with all the grandeur 
of age, but with none of its infirmities, has she come 
down to us, and gathered new strength from the 
battles she has won in the many controversies of 
many generations. Secrets she has none, and she 
walks forward with the frankness and simplicity of 
conscious greatness” (GILFILLAN, Third Gallery of 
Portraits). 

Coleridge’s test of a perfect passage is “ its wn- 
translatableness in words of the same language 
without injury to the meaning.” There are such 
perfect passages to be found in the best authors, 
and they may be introduced (provided they be ac- 
knowledged) as purple patches, Add they cer- 
tainly do to the force as well as the melody of a 
piece of prose, and the right way to use them is 
to state a thing in your own words simply, and 
then bring out your selected passage to strike 
home. Who could alter without spoiling the fol- 
lowing passage of De Quincey ? Trying to account 
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for the otherwise incredible popularity of the De 
Imitatione Christi, he says: “At that time the 
Bible itself was a fountain of inspired truth every- 
where sealed up, but a whisper ran through the 
western nations of Europe, that the work of 
Thomas 4 Kempis contained some slender rivulets 
of truth, silently stealing away into light from 
that interdicted fountain.” No one has used the 
English language in its utmost flexibility to more 
purpose than De Quincey. How many such 
passages are to be found in Mr. Ruskin’s writings ! 
‘Remember to be kind to all, especially to the 
young. Oh how you would have brought the 
bright scarlet to their cheeks had you but shouted 
once ‘ well done’ as they rushed up to the goal of 
their earthly ambition.” Or of charity, “ Let it 
be as deep as the ocean, and as broad as the dews of 
heaven.” How well does the late Canon Gerard 
Noel conclude a passage on God’s all-pervading 
power: “ For He can wrinkle the brow of beauty, 
and He can paralyze the arm of strength.” And 
what melody there is in the rendering of the often 
translated passage from St. Augustine: “Thou 
hast made us, O Lord, in thine own image: and 
therefore we are restless ever until we do repose 
on Thee,” 

I mentioned, a quarter of a century ago, how 
this art might be extended by introducing pas- 
sages from poetry and sacred songs. I had 
myself been struck by an appeal of Mr. Spurgeon 
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when he first came before the public. He was 
arguing some point of trust in God, and he ap- 
pealed to his audience: “ You do not, you cannot 
doubt this, You said you did not doubt it just 
now in that well-known hymn which you sung 
from your hearts. Yes! you do not doubt it, 
when you sang those words you witnessed a good 
confession.” 

It was not the custom when I wrote this to 
quote poetry or hymns in the pulpit, and there- 
fore one great method of lightening style was 
missed. It is the custom now. If you take up the 
sermons of Heber, of Melville, of John Henry 
Newman, of Manning, you find no quotations from 
poetry. If you take up Canon Farrar’s sermons, 
or Knox Little’s, or Kingsley’s, or Liddon’s, you 
find poetry plentifully introduced. I should, 
perhaps, be thought vain if I were to say that my 
mention long years ago of this as a thing to be 
permitted and desired hadintroduced the change, 
but I cannot help being struck with the coin- 
cidence. As I gave a quotation to set forth this, 
as regards prose, from Dr. Chalmers, I may be ex- 
cused giving a very good instance from the same 
author in verse : itis from Cowper, a poet now little 
read, the author of the Olney hymns. Chalmers, 
had in a lecture been drawing a contrast between 
Voltaire without hope on his death-bed, and a 
Christian peasant woman in an out-of-the-way 
place, who had never heard a doubt expressed| 
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about the truth of the Bible. Thus he quotes the 
poet :— 
‘She for her humble sphere by nature fit— 
Has little understanding and no wit ; 
She knows (and knows no more) her Bible truae— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that Charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 
Oh! happy peasant! oh! unhappy bard! 
His the mere tinsel—her’s the rich reward. 
He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 
She never heard of half a mile from home! 
He, lost in errors, his vain heart prefers— 
She safe in the simplicity of hers.” 


The following is, perhaps, the longest quota- 
tion (in any printed sermon) from the poets. It 
occurs in Canon Kinostey’s 2nd Westminster Abbey 
Sermon, 

“« Passion-week tells all men in what true good- 
ness lies—viz., in self-sacrifice. 


** Could'we but crush that ever-craving hest 

For bliss ; which kills all bliss; and lose our life, 
Our barren unit life, to find again 

A thousand lives in those for whom we die ; 

So were we men and women, and should hold 
Our rightful place in God’s great universe, 
Wherein, in heaven and earth, by will or nature, 
Nought lives for self. All, all, from crown to footstool, 
The Lamb, before the world’s foundation slain; 
The angels, ministers to God’s elect ; 

The sun, who only shines to light a world; 

The clouds, whose glory is to die in showers ; 
The fleeting streams, who in their ocean grayes 
Flee the decay of stagnant self-content ; 

The oak, ennobled by the shipwright’s axe ; 
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The soil which yields its marrow to the flower ; 
The flower which breeds a thousand velvet worms, 
Born only to be prey—to every bird— 

All spend themselves on others; and shall man 
Whose twofold being is the mystic knot 

Which couples earth and heayen—doubly bound, 
As being both worm and angel, to that service 

By which both worms and angels hold their lives, 
Shall he, whose very breath is debt on debt, 
Refuse, forsooth, to see what God has made him ? 
No; let him show himself the creatures’ Lord 

By freewill gift of that self-sacrifice 

Which they, perforce, by nature’s law must suffer ; 
Take up his cross, and follow Christ the Lord.” 


The present Archbishop of Dublin, when preach- 
ing to a university audience of classical scholars, 
makes a like use of the Latin Poets, and so does 
Canon Liddon in his Bampton Lectures. The 
following is from Archbishop Trench :— 

“It was boldly said by one of old, ‘ all the way 
to heaven is heaven.’ The words are also true in 
the converse. If all the way to heaven be heaven, 
God blessing even now with infinite blessings His 
servants that walk that way; so too, which is the 
same truth in its sadder and sterner side, ‘ All the 
way to hell is hell.’ 

“¢ Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faucibus orci, 


Suetus et ultrices posuere cubilia cure ; 
Pallentesque habitant morbi tristisque senectus,’ ” 


2. The monotony of discourse is often enlivened 
by the words being thrown into the form of mono- 
logue or soliloquy. The following instance is 





\ 
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-from Dean Goulburn :—“ We may imagine Jacob 


as he went along on his lonely pilgrimage with his 
staff and his wallet (which contained his few pro- 
visions), saying to himself, ‘ Had I trusted in God 
to bring about His own purposes, respecting the 
birthright and the blessing, in His own way, and 
not attempted to forestall His time of bringing 
them about by subtlety and deceit; had I not 
vainly,” &e. 

No one uses this turn of expression with better 
grace than Dean Vaughan. He isdiscoursing on 
Acts xxiv. 25: “ When I have a convenient sea- 
son,” &c. ‘ What we say is, when I get an op- 
portunity I will summon thee ; not now—no, not 


now; I am busy, I am indisposed, I am unfit. 


I have bought a piece of land, I have married a 
wife ; the occupations of life, or the cares of life, 
the affections of life, or its pleasures, are at present 
too strong for me. Let us wait—the opportunity 
may come. I shall be less busy, or I shall be 
less happy, or I shall be less prosperous, or I shall 
be less careworn. Perhaps I shall be sorrowful 
some day, or sick and bedridden, then I will call 
for thee. Yes, so itis! Such is the tale of life 
throughout all generations! Soon, but not now, 
no, not while time is ours. No, not while it can 
do any good to listen. No, not while it might 
guide the life, or mitigate care, not while it 
might counteract or overbear temptation. But 


some day—some fancied day—when I shall be ill, 
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yet not too ill—when death will be in sight, but: 
yet at some distance, then will I turn to God!” | 
Somewhat in the same way, Augustus W. 
Hare (in the Alton Barnes Sermons) gives a happy 
turn to his diction; and I do not know any pas- 
sage more beautifully abrupt or more likely to 
awaken a sin-logged heart. “Conceive an unfor- 
giving man repeating this petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer—Forgive us as we forgive. Conceive a 
man with a heart filled with wrath against his 
neighbour, with a memory which treasures uplittle 
wrongs and insults, perhaps many of them ima- 
ginary. Conceive such a man praying to God 
Most High to forgive him his trespasses, as he 
forgives the man who has sinned against him! 
What in the mouth of such a man do such words 
mean? They mean—but that you may fully un- 
derstand their meaning, I will turn them into a 
prayer, which I will call the prayer of the unfor- 
giving man: Oh God! I hawe sinned against Thee 
many times from my youth up until now; I have 
often been forgetful of Thy goodness ; I have for- 
gotten every night to thank Thee for Thy daily mercies, 
I have neglected Thy statutes and broken Thy laws ; 
L have dealt unfaithfully with Thee from my youth 
wp. Deal with me, I beseech Thee, as I have dealt 
with my neighbour. He has not offended me one 
hundredth part as I have offended Thee, yet I cannot 
forgive him. Deal with me, I beseech Thee, as I 
have dealt with my neighbour,” &e. (vol. ii. p. 297). 
? 
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3, Or the words may be thrown into the form 
of a dialogue of two or more supposed persons— 
Augustus Hare is also at home here—how ani- 
mated this imaginary dialogue is! “It is often 
hard to find your way over the downs, if it is dark 
and foggy. Yet there, no one tries to pull you 
out of your right course. Butin the paths of life 
there are many companions trying to mislead you, 
to say nothing of our own evil passions. One 
neighbour says to you, Take this road, it is almost as 
straight as the other, and much pleasanter. Another 
says, Take this road, it is a short cut and will save 
you a world of trouble. A third says, Walk part 
of the way with us, for company’s sake; you cannot 
be far wrong if you keep with us ; at worst it as only 
crossing back into your own lonely path if you don’t 
like our way after trying it. A fourth cries out, 
What makes you so particular? Do you fancy you 
know the way to heaven better than any one else? 
We are all going there, we hope, as well as you, 
though we don’t make such @ fuss about it. No 
wonder the Spirit of God cries aloud, This is the 
way, walk vn vt.” 

The following is one of a thousand instances 
which might be selected from Charles Bradley. 
“T came to you (says the Saviour) in childhood ; 
I said to you, My son give me thy heart! I love 
‘them that love Me—they that seek me early shall 

| | and Me. But you turned Me away, you said it 
‘was too soon then to admit Me; childhood was 
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an age of folly, and folly must run its course. 
I came to you again in youth, I knocked ver 
louder for admission, and you heard me, but | 
you gave me no answer, for youth was the season | 
of pleasure, and pleasure must have its day. It | 
has had it—youth has gone past and you have | 
put away childish things—but the business of 
life and the cares of a family are now occupying | 
your mind, and again I come, knocking louder | 
than ever for admittance, but you still send Me | 
away,” c&e. 

Or take the following from Professor Archer 
Butler’s Sermon “ On Orucifying the Son of God 
afresh.” He has been suggesting the thought to 
one of his hearers, whom he supposes to be inca- 
pable of entertaining such an idea, and then he 
supposes him to start up and exclaim, “ What! 
Crucify Jesus, my God and my Lord, that majestic 
Sufferer, whom no man need have been commanded 
to adore, for no single-hearted man could ever 
have seen and heard Him without the instinctive 
adoration of devoted love! Crucify Him! No! 
Bring me to the trial, place me in the judgment- 
hall of Pilate, or in front of the accursed tree ; let . 
me look but once upon my Saviour’s face, and I 
will tear that crown of thorns from His bleeding | 
brow, and bow down in the worship of my offended | 
Lord before the assembled multitude.”—Sermon 
DVesnVOl ele 

George Herbert recommends these ‘ Jrradia- 
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tions,” “ Oh that thow wouldst rend the heavens ! 
Oh that there were such a heart in them!” 

4. In catering for the bodily appetite, too great 
variety cannot be attained, else we could do with 
one course at dinner. As it is, nothing remains 
in season long, neither fish, flesh, or vegetables, 
variety and change are indispensable. Hven a 
superlative dish (which occasionally is regarded 
as a luxury) may nauseate if produced too often: 
the servantsand apprentices of old time in Scotland 
used to debar their employers in their agreements 
from feeding them every day on salmon, Is it not 
the same, in catering for the mind? Guthrie and 
Segneri may pile up the stories in too quick suc- 
cession, others may try their hand too often at 
word-painting, and so spoil their discourse with 
too much ornament, leaving no quiet background 
to the pictures ; in all these things the “ne quid 
nimis” is to be observed, Lord Bacon tells us 
similitudes and illustrations are the windows, 
and reasons are the pillars of our building; let 
them both bear the same proportion in a discourse 
that windows and pillars do to a house, and it will 
be well. We can give no better measure for their 
use. Still illustrations we must have, or our house 
will look like a blank wall with no apertures, like 
a prison, Everyone has his own way of making 
his comparisons and illustrations, and therefore 
perhaps it would be useless, as it is difficult, to 
give many instances. But one or two may be 
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excused, More than twenty years ago I remember 
to have heard the present Dean Boyd preaching, 
at his church in Paddington, on the difference be- 
tween the letter and the spirit, and the words 
remain with me to this day. He said, “If a 
person had a property left him which was worth 
but little, three hundred years ago, on condition 
that he paid five pounds to a hospital—now that 


property and money is so much increased in value | 


—that man would keep the letter of the law if he 
_ still paid the five pounds, but if he kept the spirit 
perhaps he would give twenty pounds, as repre- 
senting the rise in value.” How does one re- 
member the description of hypocrisy in Bunyan, 
of By-Ends, who said, “My grandfather was a 





waterman who looked one way and rowed another.” 


“ Afiliction (says F. Robertson) acts differently on 


different natures, like fire which hardens clay while 
it melts lead.” 

‘“¢ One idea ina sermon, if thoroughly explained, 
happily illustrated, and practically enforced, is 
enough in a sermon for an ordinary congregation. 
To be listened to is the first thing, therefore be 
interesting ; to be understood is the second thing, 
therefore be clear ; to be usefulis the third, there- 
fore be practical ; to be obeyed is the fourth, there- 
fore speak as the oracles of God.’—BisHop THo- 
ROLD’s Charge at Rochester, 1882. 


= 








CHAPTER XIX. 


THE POWER OF THE HAND AND EYE IN 
nee Ae eiaetenel 
INFLUENCING AN AUDIENCE. 


(($5:T was said of the vexed question of 
4 «whether written or extempore ser- 
x mons are the best?” that it cannot be 
answered in the affirmative or negative in all cases 
and for all people. We must say the same of the 
question now to be considered, ‘“‘ whether action is 
desirable in preachers?” it is not a question 
which can be answered by a simple yea or nay 
Leaving it, therefore, as open ground for sak 
man to arrive at his own conclusion, according to 
his own natural bent of mind and temperament, 
we will discuss the different opinions which are 
afloat, and record the judgment of such men as 
seem worthy of honour, 

Doctor Johnson, in his usual sententious way, 
pronounces against it; but the argument he ad- 
duces, and on which he grounds his opinion, only 
needs the reason and logic of aschoolboy to refute 
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it. He says, in his Life of the poet Dr. Watts :— 
“Dr. Isaac Watts did not endeavour to assist his 
eloquence by any gesticulations ; for as no corporeal 
actions have any correspondence with theological 
truth, he did not see how they could enforce it.” 
Now this is very well to round a period, and if the 
premises are good, according to the same Dr. 
Watts’ logic, the conclusion would be established. 
But the premises are totally wrong; the learned 
lexicographer is guilty of petitio principu, and is 
- taking for granted exactly what he ought to prove. 
For who does not see that corporeal action has to 
do with the enforcement of all truth, and therefore 
of theological truth ? Dowe not all see that a man 
is convinced by the earnestness of his friend’s 
manner, if in conversation he take him by the 
button-hole and reason earnestly with him? This 
is an instance of corporeal action in its simplest 
and least studied form, and therefore one from 
* which we may form a correct opinion. 

Tn another passage of Dr. Johnson, which occurs 
in the Rambler, we find his opinion somewhat mo- 
dified. But here again Dr. Johnson seems to have 
in his mind’s eye only action in its lowest form, 
viz. that violent theatrical gesticulation which is 
unnatural, and therefore devoid of gracefulness. 
«“ Whether action may not be of use in churches 
where the preacher addresses a mingled audience 
may deserve inquiry. Itis certain that the senses 
are more powerful as the reason is weaker, and 
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that he whose ears convey little to the mind may 
sometimes listen with his eyes, till truth takes 
possession of his heart. If there be any use of 
gesticulation in the pulpit, it must be applied 
to the ignorant and rude, who will be more 
affected by vehemence than delighted by propriety” 
(Rambler). 

This vehemence in action, as opposed to pro- 
priety by the Doctor, is 3 of Course a very different 
thing from the action we speak of as being often 
admissible with effect into the pulpit. This action 
we would define as a natural consonance of the 
limbs of the speaker with his mind, the gesture 
keeping pace with the thought, and having sym- 
pathy with it ; and being by this sympathy set in 
motion, just as a man of musical ear often un- 
consciously beats time to an air in music. Itis an 
essential attribute of action that it should not be 
forced; to give rules, therefore, or to try (as some 
have done) to teach action as a histrionie art, at 
once destroys that which alone is desirable in ac- 
tion—its spontaneity and simplicity. When it is 
graceful and easy, itis the natural accompaniment 
of the voice, and a very effective mode of arresting 
attention, according to the old quotation— 

“ Segnius irritant surdos demissa per aures, 
Quam qu sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 

Just as in good reading the voice is the natural 
commentary on the sense of the passage read— 
being sad or cheerful as the sense is—in the same 
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way the eyes and the hands of the preacher afford 
yet a further commentary on the thing spoken, 
and are a forcible motive-power, by no means to 
be neglected when we are in duty bound to avail 
ourselves of every resource to reach the hearts of 
our people. It has been well written of the origin 
of gesture, that, “ appropriate gesture in speaking 
arises from the mind either anticipating some forcible 
expression, or finding words on the spur of the moment 
inadequate fully to convey its meaning” (The Speaker 
at Home, p. 92). 

The best refutation of Samuel Johnson’s dictum 
quoted above—‘“ that no corporeal action has any- 
thing to do with theological truth”—is found in the 
well-known Bridgewater Treatise, by Sir Charles 
Bell, on The Hand—its Mechanism and vital En- 
dowments as evincing Design. The following is 
the passage most to the point, which is also forti- 
fied by the testimony of Quintilian :— 

“Before we conclude let us speak of the 
hand as an organ of expression. Formal dis- 
sertations have been composed on this topic. 
But were we to seek for authorities, we should 
take in evidence the works of the great painters. 
By representing the hands disposed in confor- 
mity with the attitude of the figures, the old 
+ masters have been able to express every different 
kind of sentiment in their compositions. Who, 
for example, has not been sensible to the ex- 
pression of reverence in the hands of the Magda- 
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lens by Guido, to the eloquence in those of the 
Cartoons by Raphael, or the significant force in 
those of the Last Supper by Da Vinci? In these 
great works may be seen all that Quintilian says 
the hand is capable of expressing :—‘ For other 
parts of the body assist the speaker, but these I may 
say speak for themselves. By them we ask, we pro- 
mise, we invoke, we dismiss, we threaten, we entreat, 
we deprecate, we express fear, joy, grief, owr doubts, 
our assent, owr penitence ; we show moderation, pro- 
fusion ; we mark number and time’” (Murray's edit. 
of 1854, p. 262), 

Addison, alluding to the “insipid serenity” of 
English speaking, thus writes :—‘“ We can speak 
of life and death in cold blood, and though our zeal 
breaks out in the finest tropes and figures, it is not 
able to stir a limb about us. In England we see 
people lulled to sleep with solid and elaborate dis- 
courses of piety, who would be warmed and trans- 
ported out of themselves by the bellowings and 
distortions of enthusiasm. If nonsense, when ac- 
companied with such an emotion of voice and 
body, has such an influence on men’s minds, what 
might we not expect from many of those admirable 
discourses which are printed in our tongue, were 
they delivered with becoming fervour, and with 
the most agreeable graces of voice and gesture” 
(Addison's Works, by Bry. Hurp, vol. iii. p. 886). 

Whether Sydney Smith had ever seen this pas- 
sage or not, he certainly has written thoughts which 
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are a good commentary and enlargement on it. 
The passage is so graphic that we give it at length: 
—“'o other causes of the unpopularity of sermons 
may be added the extremely ungraceful manner in 
which they are delivered. The English, generally 
remarkable for doing very good things in a very 
bad manner, seem to have reserved the maturity 
and plenitude of their awkwardness for the pulpit. 
A clergyman clings to his velvet cushion with 
either hand, keeps his eye riveted on his book, 
speaks of the ecstacies of joy and fear with a voice 
and a face which indicate neither, and pinions his 
body and soul into the same attitude of limb and 
thought, for fear of being called theatrical and af- 
fected. The most intrepid veteran of us all dares 
no more than wipe his face with his cambric suda- 
rium ; if, by mischance, his hand slip from its 
orthodox gripe of the velvet, he draws it back as 
from liquid brimstone or the caustic iron of the 
law, and atones for this indecorum by fresh in- 
flexibility and more rigorous sameness. Is it 
wonder then that every semi-delirious sectary, 
who pours forth his animated nonsense with the 
genuine look and voice of passion, should gesticu- 
late away the congregation of the most profound 
and learned divine of the Hstablished Church, and 
in two days preach him bare to the very sexton P 
Why are we natural every where but in the pulpit? 
No man expresses warm and animated feelings 
anywhere else, with his mouth alone, but with his 
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whole body; he articulates with every limb, and 
talks from head to foot with a thousand voices, 
Why this holoplexia on sacred occasions alone ? 
Why call in the aid of paralysis to piety ? Is ita 
rule of oratory to balance the style against the sub- 
ject, and to handle the most sublime truths in the 
driest manner? Is sin to be taken from men, as 
Eve was from Adam, by casting them into a deep 
slumber? or from what possible perversion of 
common sense are we all to look like field preachers 
in Zembla, holy lumps of ice, numbed into quies- 
cence, stagnation, and mumbling ? 

“It is theatrical to use action, and it is metho- 
distical to use action ! But we have cherished con- 
tempt for sectaries, and persevered in dignified 
tameness so long, that while we are freezing com- 
mon sense for large salaries in stately churches, 
amidst whole acres and furlongs of empty pews, 
the crowd are feasting on ungrammatical fervour 
and illiterate animation in the crumbling hovels of 
Methodists. If influence over the imagination can 
produce these powerful effects, if this be the chain 
by which the people are dragged captive at the 
wheel of enthusiasm, why are we, who are rocked 
in the cradle of ancient genius, who hold in one 
hand the book of the wisdom of God, and in the 
other grasp that eloquence which ruled the Pagan 
world, why are we never to rouse, to appeal, to in- 
flame, to break through every barrier, up to the 
very haunts and chambers of the soul? If the 
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vilest interest upon earth can daily call forth all 
the powers of the mind, are we to harangue on 
public order and public happiness, to picture a re- 
uniting world, a resurrection of souls, and to un- 
veil the throne of God, with a wretched apathy 
which we neither feel nor show in the most trifling 
concerns of life? This surely can be neither 
decency nor piety, but ignorant shame, boyish 
bashfulness, luxurious indolence, or anything but 
propriety and sense, There is, I grant, something 
discouraging at present to a man of sense in the 
sarcastical phrase of popular preacher; but I am 
not entirely without hope, that the time may come 
when energy in the pulpit will be no longer con- 
sidered as a mark of superficial understanding ; 
when animation and affectation will be separated; 
when churches will cease (as Swift says) to be 
public dormitories ; and sleep be no longer looked 
upon as the most convenient vehicle of good 
sense” (Preface to Sypnny Smiru’s Sermons). 

If we were asked to account for the want of ani- 
mation in the generality of sermons preached in 
the Established Church, we should assign as a 
reason the habit which obtains of reading sermons 
from a manuscript. In the pulpits of Dissenters, 
where manuscripts are not used, there is certainly 
more animation. That this is the natural result 
of such a system is evident by reverting to a com- 
parison which was made use of before. When a 
man is talking on a topic about which he is very 
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much interested to a friend, we notice that his 
earnestness naturally breaks out in bodily gestures 
—he points with his finger, he sways his arm, or 
he seizes his friend by the button-hole ; such is 
the inevitable accompaniment of extemporeaddress, 
whether it be in conversation or in preaching. 
Butif this same man take a letter out of his pocket 
to read to his friend, his eyes follow the writing, 
and the gesticulation which had enforced his con- 
versation ceases when he reads. The case is 
somewhat similar in written and extemporized 
sermons. But, on the other hand, it may be urged, 
and with some truth, that when the matter is 
written down, and is thus secured to the preacher, 
the mind is at leisure to energize in the natural 
vent of gesticulation ; while in extempore delivery 
it has to concentrate all its attention on the matter. 
and thought, so that the ensuing sentences may 
follow in their due sequence and order. 

If we admit this as a corollary to the preceding 
proposition, the result seems to be something of 
this sort:—that the style which admits most 
readily of action seems to be a written sermon, 
which is either the free current of the writer’s own 
matured thoughts—or, if he shall have found it 
expedient to use the scaffolding of other men’s 
writings—yet he shall have made the trains of 
thought so entirely his own, by digesting them, 
and thus passing them through the alembic of his 
own mind, before he throws them on paper in his 
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own natural language and natural flow of sen- 
tences, that they are, in fact (since there is nothing 
new under the sun,) virtually his own. This, 
when he has done, he will naturally take them up, 
and will not be condemned to follow in too servile 
a way the manuscript, but will raise his eyes with 
ease and dignity to enforce his meaning on his 
hearers, and will be at leisure to use such other 
gesticulations as are auxiliary to the sense. 

This, it will be replied, takes time and labour; 
but so must every work which has for its object 
great ends, for “all glorious things are dificult.” 
Like extemporedelivery,an animated style (though 
not so difficult to acquire as many imagine) is not 
to be mastered the first or the second attempt ; 
but for any to despair, because they fail on the few 
first occasions, is as plainly contrary to common 
sense as for a man to say he shall never be a 
musician, because he cannot play an instrument 
at the end of a week’s instruction. As the English 
are confessedly a modest and unmoved nation, it 
is but a truism to say that they require some 
discipline and culture to undo these constitutional 
defects. 

This is not the case with foreigners; they are 
naturally lively and animated. An Italian can 
understand (far better than we can) Raphael’s 
picture of St. Paul preaching at Athens, with both 
his arms extended. Gavazzi, delivering an oration 
in Italian to English people who knew only their 
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own language, may be followed toa certain extent 
by the way in which he acts the scenes he de- 
scribes. It is told, too, of Madame Rachel, the 
actress, that while in Russia, she succeeded by her 
wonderfully expressive gesticulation, in making 
her meaning intelligible to people who did not 
understand the language in which she spoke 
(Fraser’s Magazine for August, 1858). The follow- 
ing anecdote is illustrative of the power of action. 
On the occasion of the day of Prayer and Humi- 
lation, when the army was in the Crimea, a clergy- 
man was preaching to a small village congrega- 
tion in Kent on this text (Exodus xvii. 11) :—* It 
/came to pass that when Moses held up his hand 
| that Israel prevailed, and when he let down his 
‘hand that Amalek prevailed.” The lesson, as 
applied to the troops in the Crimea, connected 
with the churches being that day opened through- 
out the entire kingdom, was obvious, and the 
preacher was speaking extempore, in a conversa- 
tional way, as it was a small and simple congre- 
gation, with considerable emphasis of action. 
There was in that village audience a woman who 
was quite deaf. But having been only deaf the 
last few years, and a good scholar, as well as a 
diligent reader of Scripture, by getting the text 
found for her by the person who sat near her, she 
was able, it seems, in this instance, to follow the 
drift of the sermon, for on coming out of church 
she saluted the clergyman with the following 
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speech :—“ Beautiful sermon—never heard a word 
of it—but I knew when Amalek and I knew when 
Israel prevailed.” 

To what conclusion shall we come if not to this, 
that if gesticulation conveys some portion of mean- 
ing when language is not understood, how avail- 
able may it be as an auxiliary to enforce thoughts 
which language inadequately expresses? And 
what an assistance must it be to a feeble voice in 
carrying the meaning to the end of a large 
assembly. 

Those whom my own reminiscences can cite as 
having cultivated the use of gesture in the pulpit 
of the Established Church are few. I remember 
some years since being present when the late 
Rev. J. Bellew preached. My opinion was that he 
carried attitude and action to an excess, the move- 
ments of his hands and arms would have been 
noticeable even ina theatre. This is accounted for 
in his case by his training under Macready, the emi- 
nent tragedian, and also by the fact that he was 
in the habit of giving readings in poetry and prose all 
over England, in fact that he was almost an actor. 
He was prominently before the public during a 
short period after his return from India, but seems 
now to be entirely forgotten. 

A much better illustration of the right use of 
sympathetic action of the limbs will be found in 
the descriptions of Dr. Thomas Guthrie’s manner. 
His sermons at Edinburgh, though previously 
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written, were delivered from very brief notes, so 
that his eye and limbs were unfettered and free 
to enforce his appeals. An eye-witness pays him 
a handsome compliment when he says :—“ His 
movements were as free and natural as the graceful 
movements of the limbs of a child.” 

Preachers like the late Charles Bradley were 
occasionally tempted to make a small movement 
of the right hand, as if raised to push home some- 
thing more than usually solemn; but the English 
school of preachers have trusted rather, as did 
Newman and Julius Hare, to the power of lan- 
guage. That which Fuller (in his Worthies of 
England, p. 264) says of Hooker may be applied 
to many of his successors :—“ He may be said to 
have made good music with his fiddle and stick alone, 

without any rosin, having neither pronunciation nor 
' gesture to grace his matter.” 

The theological colleges might impress the ne- 
cessity of it on their students, and guide them to 
the effective and-moderate practice of it, being 
assured that it is the fire with which the preacher 
speaks that kindles the warmth in the heart of 
his hearers. 

“ Hfforts are worth making,” says Professor 
Bautain, “to acquire beforehand good habits in 
this respect, in order that the body trained with 
deliberation to impulse of the words, and to adapt it- 
self to their inspiration, may execute of its own 
accord, and gracefully, the most expressive move- 
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ments, may itself take the most appropriate atti- 
tudes, and not have its limbs working ineffectually, 
or with the arms motionless and tied down to the 
figure, or the hands nailed to the pulpit or the 
platform balustrade. Nothingis more wearisome 
to the audience than a violent delivery without 
respite; and, next to a monotony of voice, nothing 
more readily puts it to sleep than a gesture for ever 
repeated, which marks with exactness each part of 
the period, as a pendulum keeps time. This por- 
tion of oratorical delivery, more important than is 
supposed, greatly attended to by the ancients, and 
too much neglected by the moderns, may be ac- 
quired by all the exercises which form the body, by 
giving it carriage and ease, grace of countenance 
and motion, and still more by well-directed studies 
in elocution. To this should be added the often- 
repeated study of the example of those speakers 
who are most distinguished for the quality in ques- 
tion, which is only too rare at the present day.” 

What has brought discredit upon action seems 
to be the cushion-thumping of some who knew no 
other gesticulation than this; but they forgot that 
the dust from the old cushions raised a cloud and 
not @ halo about their illustrations, and obscured 
rather than exemplified their meaning. In The 
Sea Dream, by the poet-laureate, this violent 
emphasis is thus described :— 


‘‘ For sideways up he swung his arms and shriek’d 
Thus, thus with violence, ey’n as if he held 
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The Apocalyptic millstone, and himself 
Were that great angel. Thus, with violence, 
Shall Babylon be cast into the sea.” 


“ Action,” says Archbishop Whately, ‘“‘ seems to 
be natural to man when speaking earnestly ; but 
the state of the case at present seems to be, that 
the disgust excited, on the one hand, by awkward 
and ungraceful motions, and, on the other, by 
studied gesticulations, has led to the general dis- 
use of action altogether, and has induced men to 
form the habit (for it certainly is a formed habit) 
of keeping themselves quite still, or nearly so, 
when speaking. This is supposed to be, and per- 
haps is, the more rational and more dignified way 
of speaking ; but so strong is the tendency to in- 
dicate strong internal emotion by some kind of 
outward gesture, that those who do not encourage 
or allow themselves in any, frequently fall uncon- 
sciously into some awkward trick of swinging the 
body, folding a paper, twisting a string, or the like 
PE Boys are generally taught to employ the 
prescribed action either after or during the utte- 
rance of the words it is to enforce. The best and 
most appropriate action must, from this circum- 
stance alone, necessarily appear a feeble affectation. 
It suggests the idea of a person speaking to those 
who do not fully understand the language, and 
striving by signs to explain the meaning of what 
he has been saying. The very same gesture, had 
it come at the proper, that is, the natural point of 
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time, might perhaps have added greatly to the 
effect ; viz. had it preceded somewhat the utter- 
ance of the words. That is always the natural 
order of action, An emotion struggling for 
utterance produces a tendency to a _ bodily 
gesture, to express that emotion more quickly 
than words can be framed,—the words follow 
as soon as they can be spoken. And this being 
always the case with a real, earnest, unstudied 
speaker, this mode of placing the action foremost, 
gives (if it be otherwise appropriate) the appear- 
ance of earnest emotion actually present in the 
mind. And the reverse of this natural order 
would alone be sufficient to convert the action of 
Demosthenes himself into ridiculous and idle 
mimicry.” 

In the sea fight at Syracuse between the naval 
forces of Nicias and Gylippus, Thucydides describes 
the spectators on shore as expressing their anxiety 
in gestures, ‘“‘ Those who looked on at that part of 
the combat where the conflict was indecisive, 
made gestures with their very bodies corresponding 
with their thoughts” (Thucyd. vii. 71). 





CHAPTER XX. 


OF THE USE OF A PREACHER’S OLD 
COMPOSITIONS. 


ony it is the object of a preacher to give 
“% to his people the best discourses, both 
in matter, arrangement, and illustration, 
which he is capable of producing, it matters very 
little whether he has written them for the occasion 
in hand or for some former occasion, provided only 
that they are the best he can produce, either his 
own original matter, or the thoughts of other men, 
made his own by meditation, and by being passed 
through the alembic of his own mind. If, there- 
fore, a sermon be a work of time and thought it 
should never be thrown away, but be made the 
starting-point for fresh labours on the same theme. 
To give nothing but the old staple is the work of 
an idle and a careless man, who is contented with 
less than the best; yet, on the other hand, we 
cannot understand any one who has bestowed pains 
on an original manuscript burning it as entirely 
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worthless. With the busy lives clergymen lead 
economy of time is at least a duty. Might nota 
middle course be pursued between burning the old 
sermon and preaching the old sermon in its en- 
tirety ? Might it not be preserved with blank pages 
left on every other side of the sheet, on which 
might be interleaved, from time to time, whatever 
of new matter or new illustration presented itself ? 
Who that walks about his parish as the thinking 
man walks, or who that reads as the thinking man 
reads, lives a day without saying to himself, I 
wish I had thought of this argument, or of that 
illustration, when I was writing on such and such 
a subject? Then, when the sermons come round 
again, these things, being noted down in the spare 
leaves, will come to his support, and his sermons 
will, like old wine, improve by time and keeping ; 
they will stand on new arguments, and be graced 
with new illustrations ; for, as Fuller reminds us, 
—‘ while reasons are the pillars, similes are the 
windows of every structure.” Some such course 
as this would make the old manuscript the most 
valuable book of notes, from which, as from a 
rough copy, a new sermon should in after years 
be compiled, which would make a students life a 
cumulative and progressive labour, combining the 
earnest fresh thoughts of youth with the matured 
experience of after years. And who can deny that 
this is the surest way for the instructed scribe to 
bring out of his treasure things new and old, and 
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of letting slip no opportunity of improving the raw 
material of the novice into the finished fabric of a 
master in Israel? “ Besides,” says George Her- 
bert, “ the work of composing being to be done in 
the younger and preparatory times of the pastor, 
it is an honest joy to look back ever after to well- 
spent hours.” 

The early years of a man’s ministry are those in 
which he has time for study, as well as the habit 
of reading in a pains-taking way which the discip- 
line of school and college has taught him; cer- 
tainly he has then freshness for his work, of which 
golden stimulus youth alone is full. Afterwards 
the wear and tear of parochial anxieties (the care 
of all the churches) dull the edge; his time is 
broken in upon by family interruptions, and his 
course of study becomes desultory and fragmen- 
tary. Unless a man becomes a sermon writer in 
his youth, he seldom becomes so in after-life. In 
most men, I suppose, the sermons of the first 
curacy are rude and ill-digested, and we never 
take them up in after-life without a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, Yet they have their value; they are 
the rough material on which we have learnt our 
trade: certainly they are the standard by which 
we may be aware of our progress—itself the 
noblest and most honest encouragement aman can 
have—to be ever advancing — 

Aléy dpioredery Kai ieipoyor Eupevda Odor, 


With the change of hearers, and the change and 
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alterations which, by interleaving and interlining, 
would naturally grow year by year on the MSS., 
they would come round in cycles of two or three 
years with sufficient freshness, There can be no 
great object in writing over again what you have 
once written well, and there is no shame in re- 
peating what has cost you your best labour, and 
has been once for all hammered out on the anvil 
of thought. The council of Fuller here comes to 
my help:—“ As for our minister he preferreth 
rather to entertain his people with wholesome cold 
meat eat which was on the table before, than _with 
that hat which i is from the spit hot, but_raw and half 
roasted ; “yet in repetition ‘of the same sermon , 
every ‘edition hath a new addition, if not of new 
matter, at least of new affections, of whom (saith 
St. Paul) we have told you often, and now tell 
you weeping.” 

Some of the counsellors of young sermon writers 
have advised, that, when a young man has two 
sermons a week he should borrow one in its en- 
tirety, in order that he may bestow his undivided 
attention on the other; thus to have one MS. 
worth keeping for stock instead of two hasty compi- 
lations. This use of the labours of others is sanc- 
tioned by the Homilies, which were for those 
unable to compose; and scarcity of time must be 
remedied as. well as scarcity of intellect. In the 
plan which we have been advocating, the inter- 
leaved sermons would serve as commonplace books 
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of thoughts arranged under texts suitable to the 
Christian seasons. Nothing is more certain than 
the way in which abundance of matter is let slip 
in our daily reading from want of a systematic re- 
pository in which to arrange it. Every book 
which we take up supplies something which may 
be adapted to the pulpit by him that has the seeing 
eye. Thus we shall continually water our flocks 
“from wells which we digged not.” Even our 
own old thoughts, with increased knowledge and 
experience, become starting-points for new ones, 
and from the old wells reopened there gush out 
fresh springs in abundance. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the whole matter : 
as the very worst way of setting to work to write 
a discourse is to take a bible and hunt for a text, 
and then to take paper and write down one’s 
thoughts on that text without arran gement or fore- 
cast; so the best way is to have a set of subjects 
coming round of which you have chewed the cud 
of meditation, and to which you have referred all 
you have heard, seen, and read. Without some 
such aid as this, a man may often sit down ina 
desultory way, and write without a starting-point 
and without a destination. 

But it is in extempore sermons—which, where 
they may be had, we have warmly advocated—it 
is in extempore sermons that the old writings are 
most available. Your old notes for assisting the 
memory, and keeping the skein of ideas unraveled, 
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combine the advantage of well-considered matter, 
with the freshness of new language. He who pro- 
fesses the inestimable advantage of being able to 
speak from skeleton notes, must, by the different 
language in which he will clothe the skeleton, and 
the fresh illustrations with which he will elucidate 
his subject, give to an old skeleton all the fresh- 
ness of youth and novelty. There can be nothing 
very new in the choice of subjects, because, in a 
course of two or three years, the church services 
will have carried their expositor the whole round 
of doctrine and practice, and he must revert to the 
same again. Extempore preaching from notes 
will, from the alterations in a man’s age and feel- 
ings, nay, from the very seasons of the year, give 
new phases to the old trains of thought. 

Our series of papers is meant to be not without 
design and connection, and this argument will be 
useful in the chain, for ‘this reason—that it re- 
moves the argument which would arise against 
extempore preaching on the score of want of time. 
We have said that extempore address requires 
more preparation than a written discourse; but 
then it will be a saving in the end to have well 
prepared a course of skeleton notes, because you 
are then furnished for life. These outlines may 
be used oftener than written discourses, because 
of the novelty with which unpremeditated lan- 
guage will clothe them. Suppose the preacher to 
have prepared for himself a set of outlines for 
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every Sunday in the year, like Nelson’s book on 
the Festivals, he can refresh his memory at any 
leisure half hour, and the trains of long-ago- 
elaborated thought will return at his bidding. The 
following advice occurs in The Speaker at Home 
(Bell and Daldy) :—“ I cannot but remind candi- 
dates for Holy Orders how amply the labour of 
one or two years in the cultivation of extempore 
address will be repaid through a whole life-time. 
In the actual preparation of sermons their labour 
will be lightened, because it will enable them to 
make use of these same sermons without the fear 
of their losing effect by repetition; and yet the 
labour of preparing them again will be very light, 
resolving itself into merely reading them over, 
and thinking out some portions with care and 
accuracy” (p. 32), 

It is always well, on Sunday evening, before 
returning the MSS. or notes to the drawer, to 
note on the fly-leaf anything which may have 
struck you in the delivery of that discourse—to 
mark it good, middling, or bad, according as your 
impression may have been at the time; for until 
you have delivered yourself of it before an 
audience, you are no judge of your own composi- 
tion. Everyone will own that sometimes those 
effects which in the study seemed best, in the 
pulpit have seemed the worst, and vice versd, and 
that for reasons which in previous chapters have 
been discussed. 
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Amongst the things noted on the outside page 
should be any of the effects which particular ser- 
mons, or parts of sermons, may have produced, or 
any remarks which such passages have elicited in 
going circuit of the parish. For a sermon which 
is intrinsically good, may not be good, or at all 
events, suitable to particular people; and the 
adaptation of religion to local circumstances is to 
be considered. 

If I can strengthen the plan here recommended 
by precedent, and the example of illustrious men, 
I may mention Lord Bacon, who wrote his essays 
over and over again. According to his own words: 
* T always alter when I add, so that, in fact, nothing 1s 
finished, till all is finished.” There are three diffe- 
rent copies extant of some of Isaac Barrow’s ser- 
mons, which shows that he was not in haste to 
consider a subject exhausted, or the style per- 
fected. As the great master-painters were wont to 
depict their subjects over and over again, striving 
after perfection, so did Dean Hook, with regard to 
his sermons; and the Vicar of Leeds used to say 
that to Bishop Beveridge’s assertion, “ that a ser- 
mon could not be well delivered wntil it had been 
preached many times,” he would add, that it should 
also be as many times reconsidered and re-written. 
When Vicar of Leeds, Dr. Hook never preached 
the same sermon twice. He would, indeed, take 
the same subject, and work it on the same lines ; 
but he always re-wrote and altered the details, or 
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added to them, as occasion might require. Thus, of 
the discourse with which his parish sermons com- 
mence, The Ribband of Blue (Numbers xv. 37-39), 
there are three copies extant; and his son had to 
select (as in many other cases) that copy which 
seemed to be the best (Preface to Dean Hook’s Parish 
Sermons, by Walter Hook, rector of Porlock). Not 
everyone has the energy to re-write what, with 
blank pages, might be revised in the parts which 
want altering: for work makes greater demands 
every year on the time of all pastors, and some- 
thing less than a recomposition has served many 
conscientious men. ‘ Bishop Lonsdale’s work 
left him little time for any writing, except answer- 
ing necessary letters, and occasionally a new 
sermon for a special occasion. Generally he had 
to be content with altering his old ones; and it is 
difficult to understand how he managed to see 
his way, always without hesitation, through such a 
labyrinth of corrections as some of them exhibit,” 
—(life of John Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichfield, by 
his son-in-law, EH. B. Dxntson.) 

The repetition of a man’s old sermons at stated 
periods may be defended from a parallel case in 
the preface to the Book of Homilies, published in 
the year 1562, “ And when the aforesaid book of 
homilies is read over, her majesty’s pleasure is, 
that the same be repeated and read again, in such 
sort as was before prescribed.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


OF THE LEGITIMATE USE TO BE MADE OF 
OTHER MEN’S WRITINGS. 






“a ayy HE saying of the wise man, that there 

=f ae is nothing new under the sun, true more 
(2S or less of literature generally, is espe- 
cially true of theology. In this very limited 
domain—where the subjects are reproduced as it 
were in a cycle—there must be to a great extent 
a repetition of thought and phraseology. Bishop 
Jewel says, in his sermon on the text, Let us cast 
away the works of darkness:—“This portion of 
Scripture has been so often expounded and opened 
to your hearing, yet shall it not be unprofitable 
once again to entreat thereof. For albeit the pro- 
portion and ground of the matter be one, yet some 
difference may be in the manner of utterance” 
(Parker Society's edit. p. 1035). If, in Bishop 
Jewel’s time, this text had been worn out, how 
many sermons have been preached upon it since, 
coming as it does in the services for one of the 
Advent Sundays! “ The Catholic truths of Chris- 
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tianity, presented in every form and aspect to our 
consideration, by the most learned and inquiring 
minds of eighteen centuries, must inevitably entail 
upon any man in the present day (unless he be 
one of those rare exceptions upon whom, from 
time to time, nature lavishes her choicest gifts), 
a deep conviction that while he has desired to de- 
vote all the freshness of his own thoughts to their 
illustration, what he imagines he has best said will 
frequently be but a very inferior reproduction of 
what others have said before” (Preface to Mr. BEL- 
LEW’s Sermons). 

“Tt is the privilege,” says John Foster, “ the 
exclusive privilege of genius to light its own fire.” 
The thousands and tens of thousands of sermons 
that have been preached for eighteen centuries 
have been but various editions of the same mes- — 
sage of glad tidings—God, in Christ, and through 
the Spirit, reconciling the world unto Himself. No- 
velty, therefore, in the subject-matter is not to be 
aimed at; and you shall be a lucky preacher if, 
by new combinations, or by a happier style of 
illustration, you shall cause men to look upon old 
truths with new interest. 

“ Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura noyum.” 
All writers have admitted this, 

A. There were few more original men than 
Frederic Robertson, of Brighton, but he says, “I 
cannot copy, nor can I work out a seed of thought 
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fire; but whenever I get my fire lighted from 
another life, I can carry the living flame, as my 
own into other subjects, which have been illumi- / 
nated in the flame,” and his biographer says of 
him: “ He clothed in fresh brightness the truths 
which, because their garments were worn out, 
men had ignorantly imagined to be exhausted ; 
‘and in this realized what Carlyle says of Mirabeau 
(who was charged with working up other people’s 
ideas) to make other men’s thoughts really your 
own, and not enn ly to Berea them, is an evi- 
dence of genius.” 

B. Professor Wilson in his Hssay on Words- 
worth traces out, how “a few beautiful Words- 
worthian verses, quoted at the heads of chapters in 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, show to the skilful eye 
how the genius of one man may kindle that of 
another; it was Wordsworth who taught Byron 
how to look at a mountain or any scene in nature 
aright.” Joseph Milner’s church history—written 
as a description of real and not of nominal Chris- 
tians—which appears, at first sight, to be con- 
structed on a new idea of writing the history of 
Christianity, is founded on a hint contained in a 
fragment of Newton’s at Olney. 

That original writers are the exception is thus 
set forth in one of the many eloquent passages 
of Canon Liddon’s. Bampton Lectures for 1866 
(p. 105, new edition): ‘‘ Need I say that real 

x 


developing it myself. I cannot light my | 
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originality is rare? In this place (Oxford) many 
of us spend our time very largely in imitating, 
remembering, reproducing existing thought. Con- 
scious as we are that for the most part we are only 
passing on, under a new form, that which in its 
substance has come down to us from others, we 
honestly say so. Yet it may chance to us at some 
time to imagine that in our brain an idea has 
taken shape, which is originally and in truth our 
own creation— 


‘ Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
Non aliena meo pressi pede.’. 


Those few rapid decisive moments in which genius 
conscientiously enjoys the exhilarating sense of 
wielding creative power, may naturally be trea- 
sured in memory; yet, even in these, how hard 
must it be, to verify the assumed fact of an abso- 
lute originality. We of this age find the atmo- 
sphere of human thought, even more than the 
surface of the earth, preoccupied and thronged 
with the result of man’s activity, in times past 
and present. In proportion to our consciousness 
of our real obligations to this general stock of 
mental wealth, must we not hesitate to assume 
that any one idea (the immediate origin of which 
we cannot trace) is our own? May it not be that 
if (at the right moment) we could have examined 
the intellectual air around us with a sufficiently 
powerful microscope, we should have detected the 
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germs of an idea floating in upon our personal 
thought from without. We only imagine our- 
selves to have created an idea, because at the time 
of our inhaling it, we were not conscious of our 
doing so. The idea was perhaps suggested in- 
directly, it came to us along with some other idea 
upon which our attention was mainly fixed, it 
came to us so disguised and so undeveloped that 
we cannot recognize it so as to trace the history of 
its growth. It came to us during the course of a 
casual conversation, or from a book the very 
- name of which we have forgotten, and our rela- 
tionship to it has been (after all) that of a nurse 
and not that of a parent. We have protected it, 
cherished it, warmed it, and it has at length 
grown within the chambers of our mind, until we 
have recognized its value and led it forth into 
the sunlight, shaping it, colouring it, expressing 
it after a manner strictly our own, and believing 
in good faith that because we have determined its 
form we are the creators of its substance.” 

C. “Robert Hall’s intimate acquaintance with 
many of the best authors, whom he had studied 
with a sentiment of reverence, and whose intel- 
lectual and religions wealth was largely drawn 
into his own capacious faculties, contributed to 
preclude an ostentation of originality. His ser- 
mons would make on cultivated hearers a general 
impression of something new in the sense of being 
very different, by eminent superiority, from any 
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common character of preaching, but the novelty 
would appear less to consist im absolute origina- 
tion than in the admirable power of selection and 
combination. It was not exhibited in a frequency 
of singularly bold and prominent inventions, in 
the manner of new mountains and islands some- 
times suddenly thrown up on tracts of the globe ; 
but rather in that whole combination of the per- 
formance by which the most appropriate topics, 
from whatever quarter, were brought into one 
array, were made imposing by aggregation, strong 
by unity of purpose, and often bright by felicitous 
apposition ; in short, were so plastically ordered, 
as to assume much the character of a creation. 
It is probable that if his studies had been of 
slighter tenour, if his reading had been less, if 
more desultory, if his faculties had been suffered 
to run more loose, his discourses would have more 
abounded with ideas starting out (as it were 
singly) with an aspect like nothing ever seen be- 
fore. His mental ground was cultivated too indus- 
triously and regularly for substantial produce, to 
leave room for those often beautiful wild flowers, 
which spring spontaneously in a fertile half wrought 
soil” (Essay, by Joun Foster, p. 89). 

Still, it is anything but disheartening that so 
much has been written and thought about theology 
—itis anything buta subject of regret that printing 
has preserved the thoughts of the good and the 
great in all ages—we have a rich inheritance, 
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mines of infinite depth in which to dig, and with 
the advantage that much of the ore is purified and 
presented ready to our use. Yea! it is a blessed 
thought, that all mankind, who have access to 
libraries, are heirs of the labours and intellectual 
deposits of the students of past ages! It is a 
blessed thought, that theological study, since 
printing, is a cumulative process, that wisdom is 
justified of all her children, which has been well 
expressed in these words :—‘ Hvery man is a 
labourer for posterity, and makes an addition to that 
great sum total of achieved results, which may, in 
commercial phrase, be called the capital of the human 
race” (Mr. Giapstonn’s Speech at Hdinburgh Uni- 
versity). ‘It is chiefly through books that we en- 
joy intercourse with superior minds, and these in- 
valuable means of communication are within the 
reach of all. In the best books men talk to us— 
give us their most precious thoughts—pour their 
souls into ours. God be vhaniced for books. ee 
make us heirs of the spiritual life of all figs. 
They give to all who will faithfully use them, the 
society, the spiritual presence of the best and 
greatest of our race” (Dr. CHANNING). 

It is happily conceived by Professor Blunt, in 
his History of the Reformation, p. 109, that ‘the 
art of printing, in this age of revival, was analogous 
to the gift of tongues in the first promulgation _ of 
the gospel. — But even so, printing has the ad- 
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vantage in that it preserves wisdom for every suc- 
eeeding age, while the miraculous gift of speechcon- 
veyed it only to the existing generation of men.” 
It is this permanent possession which places the 
diligent, but less gifted, student somewhat on an 
equal footing with the brilliant man of less time 
and opportunity for study. If he have only the 
power of compiling, of adapting to his own 
audience, of giving local tinges to general thoughts, 
then it puts within his reach the power of being 
a useful if not an eminent preacher—it takes away 
all excuses for feeble and trashy sermons, en- 
abling him to enter into other men’s labours, and to 
feed his flock with the richness of other pastures, 
If in an apostolic age—when books were none 
and parchments were few—if, in an age when in- 
spiration was to supply ina great measure the de- 
ficiencies of study, the apostle did exhort the elders 
to the duty of giving attention to reading, how much 
more is such an exhortation necessary when labour 
is the chief requisite for success, when books are 
easy of access, when the spirit of inquiry and in- 
vestigation is abroad among the hearers, and 
should therefore be followed by the teacher to keep 
pace with the age. “Hducation has made men far 
better judges and far less likely to be satisfied with 
a weak, ill-digested sermon, than they were fifty 
years ago” (BisHor Rytr). But is this the case? 
“One dark spot there is,” says an eminent pre- 
late, “amidst much that is bright, in regard to this 
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subject. The number of men endowed with the 
highest gifts of intellect, who give themselves to 
the Christian ministry, appears to me to be smaller 
than it was fifteen years ago. There are many in- 
fluences tending to this lamentable result, and 
threatening dangerously to lower the standard of 
the English clergy pre-eminently as to theological 
learning, and also as to general intellectual attain- 
ments. May God avert from us such an evil! We 
shall, I trust, never forget what our great Re- 
former so well remembered, that, for the support 
of the national Church of Great Britain, we need 
not only a godly but also a learned clergy” (Bishop 
of Oxfords Charge, 1860). 

I remember to have heard a young writer ex- 
press himself thus boastfully of his originality— 
“Thank God I never require to consult any writers, 
thoughts come so readily to me that I only require a 
teat and a few sheets of paper.” This suggested to 
me a corresponding feeling of gratitude that I was 
not one of his congregation. It requires a certain 
amount of knowledge to know one’s own igno- 
rance ; and this intellectual Pharisee, thanking 
God he was not, as other men, obliged to read 
either for style or matter, had not arrived possibly 
at that stage. As a man increases in wisdom so 
does he increase in humility and _self-distrust, and 
it “requires the: mastery of all science, as in the case 
of Sir Isaac Newton, to enable a man to say with 
that great philosopher:—‘“I have approached only 
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to the shores of the great ocean of knowledge, and 
have gathered but a few pebbles on the strand.” 
On the other hand, we are warned that 


“‘ Fools step in where angels fear to tread.” 


Those who are our leaders in theology have 
themselves drawn most largely on those who pre- 
ceded them; they are standard authorities, be- 
cause they did not write hastily, but after assi- 
duous intercourse with the great minds of the 
past; they have therefore warned us that theology 
should, like what is said of a proverb, be “ the wit 
of one and the wisdom of many.” “ Cranmer (for in- 
Fathers, and had digested into particular chapters 
all the councils, canons, and decrees” (StRyPx’s 
Oranmer, p. 257). The works of Jeremy Taylor, 
and indeed of all the divines of that golden age of 
sacred literature, are full to repletion of references 
to other men’s ideas. Their only fault seems to 
be that the flow of their eloquence is so often in- 
terrupted by quotations; still how entirely do they 
exhibit to us mistrust of themselves and their own 
powers, and deference to the opinions of that cloud 
of witnesses which their laborious reading had so 
plentifully supplied. The library of Archbishop 
Leighton reveals to us, by the frequent pencil- 
marks, how carefully all former writers had been 
consulted. Among the moderns, such books as 
Dr. Pusey’s admirable parochial sermons are full 
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of appeals to patristic divinity: while among a 
different school of divines, such books as Bicker- 
steth’s manuals, and Bishop Ryle’s tracts, show 
how each thought had been buttressed by parallels 
from the writers of a different, but no less potent 
school of theology. The use of sentences from 
the old writers, thus beautifully introduced, as 
classic quotations in the modern writers, is a con- 
firmation of the saying of Pascal, that “ thoughts 
of a sickly leaf and faint blossom in their native beds, 
become verdant and blooming if transported into a 
kindlier soil and sunmer climate.” 


“ Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma.” 


- Since the time when the graphic pen of Addison 
represented Sir Roger de Coverley as presenting 
to his chaplain the best sermons then in print, 
with a request that he would use them every Sun- 
day, there have never been wanting those who 
have advocated the wholesale borrowing of a good 
discowrse rather than the original composition of a 
feeble one. Onthe other hand many have main- 
tained that an original sermon, however bad, is to 
be preferred to a borrowed one, however good. But, 
alas! these absolute decrees are not for feeble 
man; they need some modifying on either side; 
and it will be found that the expedient and rea- 
sonable course lies, like Aristotle’s virtues, in the 
middle between two vices. In the first place, the 
Homilies, published as they were by high autho- 
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rity, show that it has ever been admitted as a 
fact, that original composition was not in the 
power of every one—that the Reformers were 
considerate to the infirmities of the weak, and not 
only sanctioned, but commanded the feeble to 
enter into other men’s labours, and to avail them- 
selves of the weapons of the strong. This read- 
ing of the Homilies was not to be by stealth, but 
men were to say, I am now going to read a homily 
or a sermon by Cranmer or some other divine. 
These Homilies were to be used in cases in which 
the inability and not the idleness of the individual 
prevented his preparing a satisfactory discourse. 
Are there not similar instances now-a-days, or at 
least analogous onesP When, for instance, a 
young man is placed as curate in a sole charge, 
with two sermons a week, and perhaps (as was 
my own case) a weekly lecture besides—that is 
equal to three sermons a week. A young man 
has not the knack of composing readily—he has 
not thought over the great problems of religion— 
he is therefore slow. His time is, moreover, 
occupied with schools and sick people; perhaps 
he is obliged to take pupils to maintain himself, 
or in his first year to read for the bishop’s ordina- 
tion as priest. Dr, Watts, in a letter to a young 
divine, laments that he was so soon after his or- 
dination obliged to prepare two discourses a Sun- 
day, and strongly advises him to make use of 
published assistance for one sermon, and to write 
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the other with the utmost care and attention, that 
so he may at least have one worth keeping for 
stock. This is speaking with due regard to the 
difficulties which those who sternly forbid bor- 
rowing any have probably never felt. Those who 
have gone through the difficulty themselves are 
most considerate to the case of others. In a sole 
charge, with two or three sermons a week, a man - 
could not be called idle who copied the whole 
three, because that would take all his evenings to 
do, unless he could write short-hand. And can 
any one of you, my readers, say that you have all 
your evenings clear, and without the interruption 
of night-schools, &ec. 


“‘ Cum tot sustineas et tanta negotia solus ?” 


But in reasoning the thing out it comes to this, 
whether you can make the borrowed garment fit(the 
matter as well as the manner of a man’s speech will 
sometimes bewray him )—whether Davidcan fightin 
Saul’s armour not having essayed to try it—whether 
the style will suit a man? The long sentences of 
Johnsonian phrase would not suit a man of short, 
quick delivery, of brief sentences, broken by fre- 
quent interrogation and terse appeals. This style, 
used by such a man, would betray him as much 
as the poetry of Jeremy Taylor, or the witticisms 
of South, would betray a man of no imagination. 
Fuller says,—‘ The good parishioner inquireth 
not whether the sermon be new or old, but, like 
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good ve: venison, if it be savoury, falls too to profit 
by ik” it.” Still, if the style fit so ill as to destroy 
the effect of the matter, the parishioner has no 
occasion to see whether the sermon be new or old, 
for the thing is patent; the venison in that case 
is not savoury, but tough and insipid; it nourish- 
eth not—he has asked for bread, and they have 
given him a stone. In this case borrowing is an 
ill deed, because God’s people are not fed; but if 
the sermon be that which an earnest, honest man 
of simple style would write—the work of a kin- 
dred mind, and written in kindred sentences— 
then the young writer may throw himself into it 
as if he had prepared it himself. The result will 
be satisfactory and the motive good. The outcry 
against copying sermons has arisen from the in- 
judicious sources to which men apply for help; a 
young, beardless divine finds himself talking in the 
words of a Father in Israel, speaking of expe- 
riences which he has never felt, and uttering words 
which he has no unction to personate. He is then 
something in the position of a London curate some 
ten years ago, who, in the first month after his 
ordination, was unexpectedly requested by his 
rector (who happened to be a very aged man), to 
supply a neighbouring church, the incumbent of 
which was suddenly taken ill, and unable to pro- 
cureany other assistance. The curate remonstrated 
that he had no sermon ready ; still the congrega- 
tion was waiting, and he must go at all hazards. 
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“ What is to be done?” said the aged incumbent. 
“Take one of my sermons and do your best.” 
Now, it went very well with the borrowed sermon 
for a while; but at last the curate, reading liter- 
ally, came to the following clause, enforcing a 
duty—“ Need I urge this duty upon you with any 
fresh appeals, since J have spoken of it ever since 
I have been your resident pastor, which is now 
nearly fifty years?” The curate being only 
twenty-three years and a few weeks old. 

We must, however, apply these remarks to what 
we have all through pleaded for, where it may be 
had—-namely, extempore address. Here, then, 
the use of other men’s sermons, which before would 
be a danger, now is a positive safeguard. The fear 
that the extempore preacher should be always re- 
peating himself, and descanting on his favourite 
topics, is greatly obviated by the liberal use of 
other men’s writings. Suppose the extempore 
preacher to run over one of the well-divided ser- 
mons of Mr. Charles Bradley, for example. With 
askeleton, formedafter such well-arranged sections 
as he will there find, the greatest repetitionist will 
not find it easy to break away into his old com- 
monplaces. Thus, too, that which is the great 
drawback to extempore preaching, viz. that it 
consumes so much time in preparation, which 
preparation has to be repeated every time the 
sermon is preached, is obviated. Since here is the 
preparation made and kept ready for use, because 
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a sermon once successfully adopted as the basis 
can easily be referred to—the title being entered 
in a commonplace book under the Sunday to which 
it applies. Hven an interleaved penny Churchman’s 
Almanack would receive these references and act 
as an index. The mind of the speaker would 
naturally throw in quite sufficient originality of 
treatment and local application to make it equal 
toa genuine composition, at least as regards its 
effect upon the audience. It might be compared 
to a new building raised by the help of another 
man’s scaffolding, and the language and imagery 
in which the skeleton would be clothed would 
necessarily bear the marks of the original mind of 
the speaker. A dwarf, sitting on the shoulders 
of a giant, can see farther than the giant himself; 
so, by entering into the thoughts and labours of 
others, may the man of less intellect gain an in- 
sight into the deep things of God and the manner 
in which they may be taught. 

The method of entering into the labours of 
other men, which may be wisely adopted by those 
who require a manuscript to preach from, is that 
middle course between borrowing and originality 
which may be called compilation. It is in the 
mean, because it despises not the labours of others 
on the one hand, nor follows them in a servile way 
on the other. The writer, having decided on a 
subject, consults those works in his library which 
bear directly or indirectly on the subject in hand ; 
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thus he fixes arguments and illustrations clearly 
in his mind, and makes his own previous concep- 
tions come out from a hazy form into a clear and 
compact substance. He is then making a legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy use of the stock-in-trade 
of his library. He no longer fears detection, but 
admits his system of compilation, and thereby 
increases the confidence of his hearers, who ad- 
mire the humility and care of a teacher who con- 
tinues to be a learner, and takes council with other 
minds before he delivers his opinion. Swift defines 
the distinction between the theft of the scribbler 
and the loan of the compiler by saying that “ the 
lighting a candle at a neighbow’s fire does not affect 
our property in the wick and flame.” And the Rev. 
Charles Bridges in his Christian Ministry reminds 
us that “‘ what we learn from all books, we borrow 
from none.” 

There can be no man who had carried the law 
of self-sacrifice to a greater extent than Robert 
Suckling. In using the labours of others we may 
presume that he was actuated by no idle or wrong 
motives; yet we find in the sermons, which were 
published from manuscripts taken from his desk 
after his death, discourses rendered after the style 
of the masterpieces of Pusey and of Manning. In 
the Memoir of the Rev. H. J. Polehampton, his 
brothers take pride in saying, “ that, having little 
reliance on his extempore powers, and his time 
much occupied, he did not hesitate to avail him- 
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self of the writings of others.” “It is an ill 
mason,” says George Herbert, “that refuseth any 
stone, and there is no knowledge but, in a skilful 
hand, serveth either positively as it is, or else to 
illustrate some other knowledge. As he does not 
so study othersas to neglect the grace of God in 
himself; so doth he assure himself that God, in 
all ages, hath had his servants to whom he hath 
revealed his truth ; and that as one country doth 
not bear all things, that there may be a commerce, 
so neither hath God opened all to one man, that 
there may be a traffic in knowledge between the 
servants of God.” 

“Is not the preacher a middleman between the 
original thinkers of theology and the people ? So, 
that if a man be desirous of continued usefulness, 
let him consult every discourse to which he has 
access, to borrow from them whatever promises to 
do more good than his own. Therule should be, 
make your sermons as good as you can: put your 
own heart and soulinto them; whilst doing your 
uttermost and best, the help of other men will 
enable you to do better still; and therefore spoil 
the Egyptians, as the Jews did at the Exodus, 
that like them you may enrich the tabernacle with 

the proceeds. This is the true place and power of 
plagiarism ” (Baptist Magazine, Feb. 1860). 

“In great authors you will see,” says John 
Foster, “how mighty spirits have worked their 
progress, and you will endeavour to be their 
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companions—you will stretch and strengthen 
your faculties with the exertion—you will acquire 
a dislike of discursiveness and idle flourish—you 
will appropriate the most valuable thoughts not for 
mere repetition, in the words of their author, but they 
will be adopted by the student’s own judgment, mingled 
with his own thinking, and expressed in his own 
words.”” 


“ Difficile est proprié communia dicere; tuque 
Rectius Hliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 
Publica materies privati juris erit, si 

Nee circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nee verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres, nec desilies imitator in arctum.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


NEW HOMILIES ARE REQUIRED. 


1882. 





would be a curious inquiry to institute, as to how 
many of these are original, or even compiled. It 
is not to be desired that every one of the preachers 
who deliver these discourses should be original, 
or the congregations ought to be prepared for a 
terrible ordeal. Thus it is, that new volumes of 
sermons, poured into an already heavily-stocked 
market, still find a certain sale. Perhaps it is 
necessary that some of these should be dull, to fit 
the preachers. Many a man is sufficiently con- 
scious of his want of wit, to purposely avoid any- 
thing stirring in pulpit literature. I remember 
once being struck by the remark of a theological 
bookseller, who asked me to give him my opinion 
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of a volume of sermons, of which he was about to 
purchase what the trade calls “a remainder,” 
meaning the rest of an edition which the pub- 
lisher could not dispose of, and yet wanted to clear 
off his shelves. I said to him, after running my 
eye down one of the sermons, “ Nothing very 
striking—the old texts and the old ideas warmed 
up for the hundredth time.” He said—andI felt 
then he knew his trade—“ We are often asked for 
sermons with nothing striking in them—such ser- 
mons suit some preachers.” JI said, “Quite so; 
just as dull boys at school get verse-tasks done by 
clever boys, and ask for a false concord and a 
couple of false quantities to be inserted, to prevent 
the master-hand being discovered.” 


Nec vixit male, qui natus moriensque fefellit.” 


In this story there exists the answer to aquestion, 
which has often been asked (on putting down a 
volume of discourses), ‘“ Why were these dull ser- 
mons printed?”’ Because there is a demand for dull 
things—after a while they find their way to the 
waste-paper basket— 

“To bind a book or line a box, 
Or help to curl a maiden’s locks.” 
In the meantime they serve a purpose. 

There is a book published this year by Macmillan 
called The Decay of Modern Preaching. Itis by J. P. 
Mahaffy, of Trinity College, Dublin. He gives some 
statistics of the various students in theology who 
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have passed through his class-room, The conclu- 
sion he comes to is—that the majority of mankind 
are wanting in brain power. After going through 
the argument of the Epistle to the Romans for a 
whole term, and making the class rehearse it and 
write it out, they confessed at the end of the term 
in a body, “that they had made no advance in it, 
for that not one of them was able to follow an argu- 
ment” (p. 51). This, he says, was the heaviest 
class which it had ever fallen to his lot to teach, 
but in every term a proportion of his pupils had 
made the same confession. This is very much like 
the saying attributed to Thomas Carlyle—that 
‘nine people out of every ten were dunderheaded, 
and he would rather not express an opinion of the 
tenth.” Probably the sage was suffering then 
from dyspepsia. But the truth remains, that as 
a perfect sermon is a very rare thing to meet 
with, even in print, so the average pastor is pro- 
bably unequal to compose more than here and there 
one, and must compile or borrow the rest. I 
also wish to express an opinion, in which I find 
many people agree with me, that sermon-writing 
is a knack or gift, and that even some great scho- 
lars would be utterly unable to keep up the atten- 
tion of a village audience. Such writers as 
Edward Cooper, Blencowe, Charles Wolfe, and the 
Rev. Arthur Roberts, of Woodrising, Norfolk (who 
is still living), seem to have this gift, which is 
bestowed on but few people. 
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Then the matter must be produced somehow, 
and whether it be from a concordance, or com- 
mentary, or from a treatise directly bearing on the 
subject, it matters not; this is merely a question 
of degree. 

Do the congregations wish every young minister 
to be original, or evena more matured theologian, 
if he is inclined to be heavy? Certainly not! I 
often hear the remark, ‘‘So-and-so prides himself 
upon always preaching original matter, and writing 
his ownsermons! I wish he would get out of that 
habit—he is so monotonous!”’ “TI wish (says 
another) that I dared enclose our curate a volume, 
in order that we might have a change.” 

What is there against this practice? Every- 
one says, the dishonesty, the theft, taking other 
people’s ideas and passing them off for your own. 
That is the objection to lithograph sermons, 
which are got up in shape and style to deceive. 
These are objectionable, and I believe are very 
little used now, if at all. 

Then I say, Why not own, that having as much 
as you can do to compose one sermon, your second 
is a printed one? Augustus Hare used to take up 
a volume of Bishop Wilson’s, and giving a few par- 
ticulars of his life, say: ‘‘ Now I will read one of his 
sermons, slightly altering it.” Or let it be known 
that you are indebted to such and such writers, 
and you avail yourself of their method to be more 
useful than you could with your own matter. 
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The Bishops and Fathers of our Church in all 
ages have felt the folly of sending a young man 
into the pulpit, fresh from the nest of his College, 
“with the shell on his head,” to borrow an image 
which Bunyan and Baxter were fond of using. 

If we turn to the Charges of the Bishops of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we find 
them recommending various plans. 

A. Dr. Gilbert Burnet to the clergy of Sarum 
thus speaks:—“To form a right method of 
preaching, the extent of it and the proper ways of 
application, Bishop Sanderson, Mr. Faringdon, and 
Dr. Barrow are the best and the fullest models. 
There is a vast variety of other sermons which 
may be read with an equal measure of advantage 
and pleasure. And if from the time that one 
resolves to direct his studies to the Church, he 
would every Lord’s day read two sermons of any 
good preacher, and turn them a little over in his 
thoughts, this would insensibly, in two or three 
years’ time, give him a large view of the different 
ways of preaching, and furnish him with materials 
for handling a great many texts of Scripture.” 

B. Dr. George Bull, to the clergy of his diocese 
of St. David’s, thus spoke :—« Beginners in the 
art of preaching should not at first trust to their 
own compositions, but furnish themselves with 
store of the best sermons that have been pub- 
lished by the learned divines of our Church. 
Amongst the printed sermons those of the late 
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Archbishop Tillotson are well known and ap- 
proved by all. 

“ But what shall be done in those poor parishes 
where there are as poor ministers, altogether 
incapable of performing this duty of preaching in 
a tolerable manner? I answer, that in such 
places, ministers, instead of sermons of their own, 
should use the Homilies of the Ohwrch, which 
ought to bein every parish. And they would do 
now and then well to read a chapter or section 
out of the Whole Duty of Man, which I presume 
is translated into the Welsh tongue. I add, that 
it would be a piece of charity, if the clergy of the 
neighbourhood, who are better qualified, would 
sometimes visit these dark corners and lend some 
of their light to them, by bestowing now and 
then a sermon on the poor people suited to their 
capacities. They have my leave and authority 
to do so.” 

C. There is a story current of another Bishop 
of St. David’s—Bishop Connop Thirlwall—which 
is also connected with the labours of Bishop 
Tillotson. Dr. Thirlwall asked a curate who had 
an English and also a Welsh Service, how he 
managed to provide food for his people on Sunday. 
To whom the curate replied :—‘‘ Oh! my Lord, I 
inherited a complete set of Dr. Tillotson’s sermons. — 
So I translate them into Welsh and back again 
into English, and then again into Welsh, and I 
assure your lordship they are so altered by this 
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process, that if Dr. Tillotson was to come to life 
again and attend my church, he would not know 
his own sermons.” 

D. Archbishop Tillotson thus has provided a 
set of homilies. His writings, as Lord Macaulay 
remarks, are not above the feelings and habits of 
common life, and the religion he urges is a 
possible one. “It was one of Tillotson’s ideas 
to get a new set of Homilies written, as a supple- 
ment to the existing ones. There was to be one 
for each Sunday and principal holy day in the 
year ; and the whole was to constitute a semi- 
authorized corpus of doctrinal and practical divinity 
adapted for general instruction and family read- 
ing. Burnet, Lloyd, and Patrick joined in the 
scheme, and some progress was made in the work. 
But the strong opposition it met with, caused it to 
be abandoned” (Bircu’s Life of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, p, 255). 

KE. The want of several volumes of Homilies is 
most keenly felt now. If they could not be 
issued with authority, as the existing books of 
Homilies are, they might be recommended by 
Bishops—just as selections of hymns are—and 
thus go forth with a guarantee of their usefulness. 

Bishop Maclagan, at his primary visitation of 
the Lichfield diocese in 1879, said (Charge, p. 
33) :—T have one further suggestion to make, 
which may possibly seem to some of you to be 
retrograde in its tendency. I believe that for the 
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sake of our younger and overworked clergy, as 
well as our lay deacons and lay readers, it would be 
very desirable that a new volume of Homilies, or 
several volumes, should be issued by authority, 
more suited to the circumstances and needs of our 
age than those which we now have, and to read 
which in the church appertaineth to the office of a 
Deacon. Here is a work which needs no appeal 
to Parliament—no complicated processes of any 
kind ; which would be as simple and easy in its 
accomplishment as it would be helpful both to 
clergy and people. Such Homilies, read from time 
to time, and containing definite instruction in the 
faith of Christ and in the principles of His Church, 
would not be unacceptable to our congregations, 
either rich or poor.” 

F, There would be one difficulty, and one only 
which occurs to me—-viz., that one set of Homilies 
could not satisfy a Church which has, at least, three 
schools of thought, unless the writers were muzzled 
on points of doctrine. The members of the Eng- 
lish Church Union and the members of the Church 
Association would hardly agree in any set of 
Homilies. Any attempt which should ignore the 
distinctive features of Church parties, by seeking 
to speak only of the points on which there is exact 
agreement by all members of the Church, would 
perish because it would be insipid, and in seeking 
to pander to the tastes of all, would please none. 

Professor Mahaffy, in his Decay of Preaching, 
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suggests that such Homilies should be issued by 
the heads of each Church, and selected from the 
existing writings of great divines. “It would 
seem very expedient, that instead of the old- 
fashioned Homilies, a new and large collection of 
authorized sermons should be issued by the heads 
of each Church, selected from her greatest doctors, 
and given to every parish priest to use freely, 
when he is unable to produce anything useful of 
his own. Such a collection, made in a large 
spirit, and from the greatest preachers,would save 
many a congregation from the waste of time and 
temper caused by a foolish discourse, and would 
accustom the minister to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions openly, and notappropriate the words of others 
in silence. Indeed it is very likely that the habit of 
indiscriminate plagiarism which is now permitted 
to our overtaxed preachers, leads to a laxity in 
their notions of honesty in other respects, and 
lays them open to the charge of holding a lower 
standard in this all-important side of morals, than 
their secular neighbours. The Homilies attempted 
to meet the difficulty in their day. How infinitely 
better it could be met by culling from our splendid 
pulpit literature!” (p, 152). 

G. The well-known Rev. Charles Simeon, who 
was Incumbent of Trinity Church, Cambridge, 
from 1783 until his death in 1836, published 
twenty-one volumes of skeletons, called Hore 
Homiletice, with a view to meet this want of Ho- 
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milies. But skeletons are unattractive reading, 
and the present generation prefers to enjoy a well- 
written sermon in its fulness of illustration and 
diction, and then to make an abstract of heads, 
or brief skeleton, each student for himself. 

H. It has been often remarked, that as popula- 
tion (and as a consequence) the work of the clergy 
increases, what has been here urged will be seen 
to be more and more necessary. The only ques- 
tion which arises is, how it can best be done. 
Some people may say it has been done, and is being 
done every day by private efforts, as, for instance, 
in the first and second series of Sermons for the 
Christian Seasons, commenced under the editorship 
of Bishop Armstrong, thirty years ago. The 
enormous demand for these monthly packets which 
arose, only shows how much sensible, plain, Ho- 
milies were wanted; and Mr. James Parker tells 
me that they could hardly print them fast enough, 
and the demand was for thousands as compared 
with hundreds of other books, The biography of 
Bishop Armstrong confirms this, as it is stated that 
he built and maintained his schools at Tidenham 
with the profits of literary ventures. 

Probably if such a thing is done on a larger 
scale it will be well if it be done by a body of 
practical clergymen with a competent editor. To 
issue a single Homily on a controverted point of 
doctrine, as by an official act of Convocation (or 
the Church in Synods, diocesan or otherwise) 
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would involve the settlement of questions in dis- 
pute; and such a Homily, once issued, would be 
appealed to by litigants on either side, as soon as 
any doctrinal dispute arose in the Church. 

The sermons which have been already attempted 
in collections have generally been obtained by the 
original contributions of living authors, each bring- 
ing his contingent. A larger mine might be opened 
and worked advantageously if a judicious selection 
were brought together from our great divines, dead 
as well as living, and our best printed sermons. This 
would include adaptations from Bishop Andrewes 
and divines of that period, including such names 
as Hdward Cooper, Henry Blunt, Charles Bradley. 
Cardinal Newman’s Ozford Parochial Sermons, 
Dean Hook’s, and the writings of many of our 
present Bishops might, with the leave of the 
authors, be available. Nor would anything else 
so well give the required impetus to our pulpit 
utterances. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE PASTOR IN HIS STUDY. 
Oe 


2 N an age pre-eminently one of litera- 
‘4 ture, we must say a word about the 
x pastor’s reading, although some of the 
thoughts which might here be discussed have been 
anticipated in a previous chapter. Let us follow 
the clergyman into his library, which is his ar- 
moury; the shelves around us are filled with 
those works which universal testimony has called 
standard classics—these are the eternal fountains 
of thought—the recognized repositories of wis- 
dom. From these the pastor has “ sucked the 
marrow,’ having read them carefully, pencil in 
hand, and digested them, He has also made re- 
ferences at the end of each volume to such pas- 
sages as have struck him, as hereafter to be appli- 
cable to pulpit exhortation. Having thus turned 
to account his own books, and having common- 
placed the passages which have struck him in the 
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books he has borrowed, he is in some measure 
able to do battle in behalf of God’s truth, in an 
age when “men run to and fro, and knowledge is 
increased.” Having done all that lays in his 
power, he feels that God will supply the rest, 
and will send His blessing upon human exertions 
duly exhausted. 

He refuses no kind of literature, if only it be 
the best of its sort; yet in all his reading he keeps 
in his mind’s eye a one great object of his life 
—that he is “ the deputy of Christ for the reducing 
man ito obedience to God.” Of Pliny it is re- 
corded, “that he read nothing without making 
extracts, for he was wont to say no book was so 
bad that he could not gain something from it.” 
Of the late Mr. Robert Anderson it was said :— 
“He might be always seen surrounded by the best 
authors on every side. He read with the greatest 
care and attention all that had been written by 
the most approved divines, yet he never needed 
written sermons, for words and ideas in him flowed 
with great rapidity.” Inreading the Fathers and 
other like books, Robert Suckling was always 
observing and remembering matters that had a 
bearing on the one great object he had at heart 
—not great principles or dogmatic theology, but 
everything of interest that would kindle thought.” 
Of such men, and there are many such, the force 
of the remark made by Mr. Isaac Williams, his 
biographer, may be felt :—“What is more valuable 
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toa clergyman than his own books with all their 
associations ?” 

His chief reading, of course, is the Scripture 
not piecemeal, but in its entirety, so as to see a 
passage in all its bearings—the text with the con- 
text; not in parts, as those who only read the 
lessons for the day, but the less frequented por- 
tions of the Prophets, as well as the most ob- 
vious passages, for Scripture read in its universa- 
lity will prevent anyone from degenerating into 
verbiage or commonplace. Prayerfully, for “ bene 
orasse est bene studuisse,” and not without the in- 
voked aid of the Spirit; knowing that, unless the 
Spirit help our infirmities, “the well 1s deep, and 
we have nothing to draw with.” With meditation, 
for, as John Locke says, “our food will do us 
little good unless we chew the end of thought.” 

I do not deny, that, if a man have time, he may 
derive great advantage from the study of Patristic 
Divinity ; he will provide himself with many happy 
illustrations, and awaken many new trains of 
thought. But the best possible is not always the 
best probable way ; and, as I am writing for com- 
mon men in country parishes, with only common 
opportunities, it does not seem likely that the ma- 
jority of hard-working country clergymen will ever 
have time to peruse the Fathers in the original. If 
they have only a certain portion of time to apply 
to reading, the question seems to be an open one, 
whether there are not other sources of information 
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of equal value, and far more accessible and ready 
to hand? If it were not for the opinion to the 
contrary of Professor Blunt (avery high authority 
upon such questions), I should be inclined, to one 
who has little time for reading, to recommend the 
divines of the Augustan age of the Reformation 
and the Puritan writers, as containing very solid 
matter in a style much more applicable to a modern 
congregation. The remark which occurs in Mr, 
Pycroft’s Twenty Years in the Church, has a great 
deal of truth in it as well as wit :—‘ Some country 
clergyman, on being asked whether he studied the 
Fathers, said, ‘No; the Fathers were generally 
at work in the fields, but he always studied the 
Mothers !’” 

A country pastor must lay out his time with a 
view to the greatest immediate results. No doubt 
a study of Hebrew is good; but has a man, with 
two sermons a week, time to get up Hebrew suffi- 
ciently to do him any good? It seems to mea 
smattering of Hebrew would not justify a man in 
departing from the received translation, and that 
the advantage he would derive would but ill com- 
pensate for the loss of time. N. evertheless, even 
this I must say with deference, because the con- 
trary has been held by some of the masters of our 
Israel ; because it has been argued that by going 
tothe fountain-head the student grasps one master- 
key, instead of many small keys, and that he pos- 
sesses himself of the very quarry from which all 
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subsequent divines have derived their materials. 
Yet, on my own side, I may quote Dean Milner, 
who says,—“ According to my views of the im- 
portance of time and the use of talents, a pastor 
ought not to spend year after year in attending to 
minute difficulties and refined speculations, but 
immediately to begin the study of the doctrines of 
the Bible and their application to practical pur- 
poses. He should content himself with a very 
concise and general account of the history and 
operation of that biblical criticism which has 
brought the text of Holy Scripture to its present 
state. In thus proceeding he would act upon the 
same rational ground, on which navigators depend, 
for the numerical calculations already made to 
their hand, for avoiding rocks and shoals, without 
ever having themselves gone through the process 
of ascertaining the truth of a single logarithm, or 
a single longitude of the moon” (Dean Milner’s 
Life, p. 319). 

Though reading and meditation will not make 
a dull man into a brilliant man, yet it will prevent 
any one from being dreary and commonplace; he 
will get his wheels out of the ruts of his own 
thoughts, and set them going in new directions. 
“You will bring out, I believe, by reading the 
works of others, thoughts and feelings which had 
been passing within you half unconsciously, which 
never would have been recalled and never caught, 
but for this which seizes and detains them. Imi- 
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tate not one only but several, you may catch 
something from each, while you must take care to 
be caught by none. When you have something 
on hand which you are engaged in writing, you 
will read anything upon it, or on kindred subjects, 
reading only for stimulus and excitement. You 
are not to read to borrow and gteal, but you may, 
and frequently must, read for suggestion and in- 
spiration. The thing sought is, not what you will 
get out of the author, but what the author will 
enable you to get out of yourselves. A word or 
thought, a metaphor or allusion, will excite your 
mind and set it off on something which had occurred 
to you, or on something akin to it ; or may even 
suggest something new, and you will thus come 
to enrich your work and to adorn and perfect it, 
with some conception novel to yourselves, which 
you had not thought of, which the author you 
were reading had never thought of; but which, 
nevertheless, never would have been produced, 
but for the spur applied to your imagination by 
what that author said. The thing is not his but 
yours; yet it would not have been yours, or you 
would not have known that you had it, or could 
create it, if it had not been for him. This may 
account for things which look like thefts, but it 
has done far more to adorn books by originality 
than to debase them by imitation” (BINNEY on 
Authorship). 

Nor must we despise light literature, if it be the 
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best of its kind. In his Lecture on Desultory and 
Systematic Reading, the late Professor Sir James 
Steven has shown at great length, and with ad- 
mirable ingenuity, how the wise student reads 
everything, but refers everything to one head. 
“ A man,” he says, “who has concentrated his 
reading on some one systematic pursuit, may in- 
dulge with advantage (if only he indulges with 
self-control) those desultory habits, which would 
otherwise be fatal to his learning and his wisdom.” 
The Professor shows how, taking the backbone of 
history, the reading of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and 
Dryden, will fill in the costumes and manners of 
the age, and thus present a full picture of the 
time to the mind of the student. It would not be 
difficult to apply the same reasoning to divinity 
which the Professor applies to historical reading, 
and to confirm it with parallel illustrations, 
“ Cultivate,” says Archbishop Whately, “ the plea- 
sure-gardens as well as the cornfields of your minds ; ” 
with the end in view which Doctor Johnson attri- 
butes to Isaac Watts :—“ Every kind of information 
was, by the piety of his mind, converted into theology.” 
The reader of the Bible alone will become a good 
textuary ; but he may weary his readers for lack 
of a wider scope of study, which supply imagina- 
tion and add richness to his teaching. “ Hven 
scholastic and academic learning,” says Bishop 
Berkeley, “‘ may serve when forgotten, like a crop 
when ploughed under, to fertilize and enrich the soil.” 
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If the old saying was, A great book is a great evil, 
certainly we may affirm, no one gainsaying it, 
of the literature of the present age, that a multi- 
tude of books is our bane. The author of the essay 
entitled The Vanity and Glory of Literature has 
abundantly demonstrated the evil of this book-pro- 
ducing age; the grains of wisdom are diffused over 
such a vast bulk of chaff, that, for lack of a guide, 
men spend their time uselessly and to no profit. 
It is, therefore, more than ever necessary for a man 
to steer by the motto—“ Non multa sed multum ;” 
a few books carefully read. Next to living men the 
society of good authors is to be desired. Through 
books we hold communion with the master-spirits 
of every age; but, as in choosing his friends, a 
man uses a just scrutiny before he commits his con- 
fidence to them, so let it be with books; let us 
select carefully, but from all classes ; a good poem 
may do us more benefit (even as regards the pulpit) 
than a bad sermon, and Sir Walter Scott is to be 
preferred to a dry theologian. As there is no sta- 
tion of life which does not afford a man here and 
there worth calling by the name of friend, so there 
is no department of literature which does not pro- 
duce a book worth consulting. ‘“ Every one,” says 
Dr. Vaughan, “capable of appreciating the great 
opportunities of his generation, or of estimating 
aright the work which Christianity has to do with 
it, must regard it as a solemn duty to equip com- 
petently, with the knowledge of things earthly, 
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those who are to do battle in an age of inquiry and 
of education, in behalf of a wisdom which descends 
from above.” 

Even in works of fiction (provided they be the 
best of their kind) there is a knowledge of the 
human heart revealed which may discover to the 
preacher the counterpart in real life ; these works of 
imagination are valuable only in proportion as they 
resemble real life. If writers of fiction are not useful 
to theologians, there can be no doubt that sermons 
are useful to writers of fiction, The sermon in My 
Novel, by Parson Dale, is as good a specimen of 
persuasive kindly eloquence as the Squire Hazle- 
dean’s speech, in the same work, is of good- 
humoured oratory, such as countrymen will suffer 
themselves to be led by. I know of no sermons 
in the English language so thoroughly master of 
heart-stirring appeal as the two sermons which the 
novelist has put into the mouth of the gaol chaplain 
in Never too late to Mend. In Hypatia, The Scour- 
ing of the White Horse, Adam Bede, Ten Thousand 
a-year, and What will he do with it, the preacher and 
his arguments, like the chorus in a Greek play, is 
made to help out the plot of the story. What a 
description of Dr. Arnold’s preaching we have in 
Tom Brown, and of Dean Stanley’s Commemora- 
tion Sermon in Tom Brown at Oxford! 

Thus we shall confess with Dr. Hammond, “that 
there is no book out of which something may not 
be gleaned for the preacher’s store ;”” with George 
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Herbert, “‘ that there is no knowledge but serves 
either directly or indirectly in a skilful hand to 
serve the pastor’s purpose ;” and with Professor 
Blunt, “that you will make many works which 
chance may throw in your way tributary to your 
purpose. You will treasure up one feature or 
other that may strike you of the Church of the 
time, in Chaucer or Langland ; in Ellis’s collection 
of letters from the State Paper Office; in the lives 
and memoirs of distinguished men of generations 
gone by, especially in their correspondence; in 
ballads and rhymes, in the numerous antiquarian 
relics which in these days find their way to the 
press, even as it fared with Sir W. Scott in his 
walks of literature, who, by the means I am de- 
scribing, arrived at that vivid knowledge of the 
times he treats of in his works of fiction, that they 
quite assume the aspect of history written by a 
contemporary. And you will thus beable to make 
even the casual glimpses of a book, picked up on 
a journey, at a watering-place, or in a drawing- 
room, furnish a contingent, and often a very valu- 
able contingent, some item, the want of which had 
puzzled you, to the fund of facts you are accumu- 
lating; and thus will you eventually work up 
shreds from all quarters and of all colours, into a 
sober coat without a seam.” Something also 
might be said of reading before sitting down to 
compose, of reading to stimulate style as well as 
to accumulate matter. There could be few who 
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had respect unto the one thing needful, in com- 
parison with mere style and ornament of language, 
more than Charles Wolfe, yet he advised before 
writing a sermon to read poetry and oratory. This 
is doing for the preacher what Lord Brougham 
in his letter of 1823 to Zachary Macaulay, spoke 
of as his custom :—‘‘ I composed the peroration of 
my speech for the Queen in the Lords, after read- 
ing and repeating Demosthenes for three or four 
weeks, and I composed it twenty times over at 
least, and it certainly produced a very extraordi- 
nary effect far above any merits of its own.” Cer- 
tainly the Bible is our model for style as for 
everything else. The words of the sacred volume 
seem not so much selected from any particular 
choice, as from a sort of antecedent necessary fit- 
ness to express the thoughts they contain. It is 
very remarkable how the most familiar objects 
lose their familiarity when clothed in the language 
of Scripture ; they are at once elevated and sub- 
lime. We, as preachers, may handle vulgar 
thoughts sublimely, if we know how to use this 
language. Next to the Bible, Shakespeare seems 
to be the great depository of whatever is strong 
in words. We sometimes hear a speech of such 
nervous language, so different from every-day 
talk, that we wonder where the speaker obtained 
his words. If we turn to Shakespeare we shall 
cease to wonder, for, in our measure, we shall be 
masters of the same potent idiom. “ There were 
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two books,” says Archbishop Sharp, “which made 
me an Archbishop, and they were the Bible and 
Shakespeare.” Kossuth made a powerful speech 
on landing at Southampton, and being told that 
his language was such as an Englishman would 
admire for correctness, and asked how he learnt 
it, he said he had asked what books he should 
study to obtain a command of pure English, and 
he had been told the Bible and Shakespeare. 

The following description of style occurs in Dr. 
Newman’s Hssays on University Subjects : —“ Since 
the thoughts and reasonings of an author have aper- 
sonal character, no wonder that his style is not only 
the image of his subject, but of his mind. That 
pomp of language, that full and tuneful diction, 
that felicitousness in the choice of words, which, to 
prosaic writers, seems artificial, is nothing else but 
the mere habit of a lofty intellect. A narrow critic 
may call it verbiage, when really it is a sort of 
fulness of heart. A great author is not merely 
one who has a copia verborum, whether in prose or 
verse, and can at his will turn on any number of 
splendid phrases and swelling sentences, but he is 
one who has something to say,and knows how to 
say it; and I ascribe to him, as his characteristic 
gift, in a large sense the faculty of expression, 
He writes passionately, because he feels keenly ; 
forcibly, because he conceives vividly ; he sees too 
clearly to be vague; he is too serious to be otiose; 
he can analyze his subject, and therefore he is 
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rich; he embraces it as a whole and in its parts, 
and therefore he is consistent; he has a firm hold 
on it, and therefore he is luminous. When his 
imagination wells up, it overflows in ornament ; 
when his heart is touched, it thrills along his 
verse ; he always has the right word for the right 
idea, and never a word too much. If he is brief, 
it is because few words suffice; if he is lavish of 
them, still each word has its mark, and aids, not 
embarrasses, the vigorous march of his elocution. 
He expresses what all feel, but all cannot say ; 
and his sayings pass into proverbs among his 
people, and his phrases become household words 
and idioms of their daily speech, which is tesselated 
with the rich fragments of his language, as we 
see in foreign lands the marbles of Roman gran- 
deur worked into the walls and pavements of 
modern palaces. Such is Shakespeare among our- 
selves, Virgil among the Latins; such in their 
degree are all those writers whom we call classics. 
To particular nations they are attached from the 
peculiarities of a language ; but so far they have 
a catholic and ecumenical character that what they 
express is common to the whole race of mankind, 
and they alone are able to express it.” 


1882. 


1. If I may “take up a few dropped stitches” 
here, after twenty years intercourse with students, 
it will only be to confirm what I have said. As 
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population outruns old parish capabilities, it is 
necessary that young clergymen should enlist 
early in the strife between the kingdoms of God 
and of Satan—that in these days, when indifference 
and open infidelity are spreading their contagion, 
each earnest man should snatch up his censer 
and rush in between the living andthe dead. At 
the same time, as cheap publications and a cheap 
press spread an unhealthy literature, a well- 
educated and learned clergy are more than ever 
necessary. The only effectual argument in deal- 
ing with parishioners who despise, or cannot 
understand, the doctrines of Apostolical Succes- 
sion, is the one derived from learning and capacity 
for your work, which the member of a University 
may claim. It is the capable lawyer and physician, 
who, appealing to his testimonials and successes, 
finds followers. Herod referred the Magi to those 
learned in the Scriptures for a reply to the 
question, “‘ Where ts Christ to be born?” The 
storekeeper who yends the best wares wins the 
custom of the town, and the cage which has the 
best hay in it gathers the most sheep around 
it. In this age of inquiry people will not take 
one religion on trust, more than another, unless 
they see a reason, and though noisy assumption 
gains hearers for a time, yet sense prevails in the 
long run, for even mobs are conscious of the 
proverb that “ Hmpty vessels sound more than fuli 
ones.” 
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2. The problem, then, to be worked out is this— 
given only a limited amount of time for the 
education of a pastor—How can it be best em- 
ployed P 

I am writing for the average run of men who 
enter the Church at twenty-three, intending to 
begin work at once in the pulpits of our churches, 
and in the lanes and streets of our cities and 
villages. The question will then resolve itself 
into this—‘‘ At how small an outlay of study 
may I hope to pass muster and be labelled effi- 
cient?” 

3. To set out a list of learned authors to be 
mastered is the usual way of dealing with this 
question. Those who have given such directions, 
as Professor J. J. Blunt in his charming work of 
the Parish Priest, seem to be writing, not for the 
average student, who has to complete his studies 
at an early age, but rather for the candidate fora 
professorial chair, or the learned leisure of a 
cathedral close. 

The pastor who has to begin active work at 
twenty-three years of age may be likened to a 
colonist sailing for New Zealand, who is only 
- allowed a limited amount of luggage. He asks 
anxiously, what clothes, tools, and seeds will be 
most necessary in that country ? 

4. We must, therefore, take up knowledge at 
the place where others have securely left it as an 
inheritance for us; for learning is not all of 
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acquirement ; the physician and the lawyer accept 
the pharmacopoeia and the reports, and move on to 
fresh fields of knowledge. The agriculturist does 
not wait to inquire how the phosphates are made 
soluble by bone dissolved in sulphuric acid, but 
he drills the superphosphate of lime under his ~ 
turnips, and the turnips grow. Although the 
advice is sound to “ verify your references, and to 
take nothing for granted,” yet if we always went 
back to first principles, the shortness of our lives 
would prevent us from going on to perfection ; if 
we began “ab ovo,” we should never get “ usque 
ad mala.” 

5. The Bible as the Christian Teat-Book we 
have already spoken of. It is proposed to show 
how almost all other necessary learning will flow 
in upon the careful student of the history and 
development of the Churchman’s Commentary— 
the Prayer Book. 

6. The rise and progress of the Prayer Book 
dates in its largest sense from the time when it 
was admitted, in the early dawn of Protestantism, 
that the prayers of a nation should be ina tongue 
understood by the people, down to the final 
settlement of our Prayer Book as we now have it, 
including a period of about 120 years. This was 
the period in which every doctrine and rubric 
was debated hotly on the one side and the other, 
by the able men whom these decades produced. 
The study of this period embraces (to quote the 
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divisions of the latest book on the History of the 
Prayer Book: viz., the one published this present 
year by Canon Luckock, of the Theological College 
at Ely) three periods, (1) Anglican Reform, (2) Puri- 
tan Innovation, (3) Elizabethan Reaction, (4) The 
. Caroline Settlement. In the contemplation of the 
discussions of this time it will be seen how exactly 
our own Church reflects the features of the Church 
of the first centuries, how all that could be urged 
on the side of Rome or Geneva was sifted, papal 
interest sometimes predominating, and sometimes 
the Puritan being on the move. The study of 
contemporary records in the English Divines will 
convince us that there is very little new of argu- 
ment to be brought forward, Cranmer and Ridley 
and their fellows having made digests of all the 
Fathers and the Councils, and that therefore in 
reading their lives and writings we are reading 
the Harly Fathers as understood and explained 
by them. Weshall see how Historic Christianity, 
thoroughly mastered, was used by Hooker against 
the Puritan, and by Bishop Jewel against the 
Papists, and we shall see how, though excres- 
cences and barnacles were to be scooped off the 
old ship, the master carpenters were wise in not 
letting their scraping-irons injure the wood or 
copper sheeting of the original vessel, or be led 
on by the cry of the extreme Puritan reformers, 
“ The further from Rome, the nearer to God.” 

The more we study in the light of history our 
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Prayer Book, the more astonished we shall be to 
trace in some accidental expression (which we had 
at first thought of no consequence), a thorough 
and careful “reading of the Holy Scriptures, and such 
stuches as help to the knowledge of the same.” Thus, 
without taking out the Benedictine folios, we shall 
have the study of the Fathers brought to our 
notice in the lectures of the bishops and divines 
of our own church, The publication of the 
Christian Year in 1827 gave an impetus to the 
order of the festivals of the church and the study 
of ritual. Bishop Reginald Heber’s course of 
sermons for the Christian year, about ten years 
previously, had set going, or revived, the notion 
of following the events of the Church’s seasons, 
which has since been socopiously followed out. Dr. 
Arnold said in 1839: “A man can do immense 
good with nothing more than an unlearned fami- 
liarity with the Scriptures. Having read little 
else but a few devotional books, if he set to work 
with commonsense and activity, devoting himself 
in his parish rather to intercourse with men than 
books, he may serve his generation well.” Add 
to this an unlearned but thorough acquaintance 
with the whole of the Prayer Book, and a man 
may do much as a preacher ; it is astonishing in 
preaching extempore how the two great charts 
given us to steer by, the Catechism and the Arti- 
cles, will help a man off rocks and shoals. How 
can he do better in defining the sacraments than 
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in keeping within the words of the Catechism 
(which is of no school), or if he comes to the diffi- 
culties of grace and free will, how can he better 
declare himself than in quoting the words of the 
article on Predestination, by which God “hath 
decreed by his counsel secret to us, to deliver those 
whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind ?” 
Thus it is that the Church has well furnished her 
armoury for her sons, if they only knew where to 
look for the weapons. 

7. I have written thus to encourage the timid 
and those who have not much time for reading 
deeper. At the same time, without the strain of 
study proper, let a man pick up in less laborious 
modes than in perusing dull authors as much 
general knowledge as he can. Among other 
things which Dr. Arnold notes as useful contin- 
gents to the pastor’s learning is “an understand- 
ing of the actual state of society, of our own and of 
general history, as affecting and explaining the 
existing differences amongst us, both social and 
religious, and of political economy as teaching him 
how to deal with the poor, and how to remove many 
of the natural delusions which embitter their minds 
against the actwal constitution of socrety.” 

8. If any of my readers have Dean Stanley’s 
Life of Dr. Arnold by them, I would ask them to 
peruse, in the ninth chapter, his letter of advice on 
Reading for Ordination to J. L. Hoskyns. It is par- 
ticularly valuable in the way Dr. Arnold points 
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out how a man becomes narrow-minded, and often 
is led into error, by studying only one school of 
divines, or the writers of any one century. 
Nothing is more obvious than that people by read- 
ing only the organs of their own party are con- 
stantly gazing at their own views through a mag- 
nifying glass, till they think there are no other 
views stirring. If they took the organ (be it 
paper or magazine) of the other side, alternately 
with their own party prints, they would be wise 
men. This is the reason of Lord Bacon’s dictum, 
“When people say they have read a book and see 
nothing in it, they merely mean they do not find 
their own preconceived notions in it.”” How much 
truth—reconciling truth—there is in that saying of 
Dr. Hook’s :—“ The Evangelicals have taught us 
what Christ has done for us ; the Anglicans what 
He can do in us.” How can we do without either 
party, their labours or their views, so necessary to 
preserve the equilibrium in the good old ship 
“Church of England?” “The High Church,” 
says the Rev. T. Mozley, “found its scope in 
the regular exercise of the pastoral office—and 
the Low Church in preaching its peculiar tenets 
and in meetings and demonstrations of one sort 
and another.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


REALITY, 


2) OW comes it,” asked a bishop of Gar- 
2 rick the actor, “that I, in expounding 
re OD divine truths, produce so little effect, 
while you so easily rouse the deepest feelings of 
your audience by the representation of fiction ? ” 
“ Because,” replied the actor, “I recite falsehood 
as if it was truth, while you deliver truths as if 
they were fictions.” This is a story never too 
old to -tell, because it contains, in the smallest 
possible compass, the answer to a question which 
preachers, as well as congregations, are evermore 
asking each other,—why preaching produces so 
little effect ? It is a story which shivers to atoms 
the notion of borrowing a discourse which in 
thought and language does not become the reader 
of it, and into the spirit of which he has never 
entered. It aims a death-blow at the satisfaction 
which some may be tempted to feel in the servile 
adhering to a MS., with a tedious uniformity of 
AA 
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sentences, to which the eye and hand impart no 
animation, and the voice no cadence. It exposes 
the folly of men seeking to convert the world, 
who preach because they have half an hour to fill 
up, instead of because they have a message to 
unburden themselves of, who are functionaries and 
not pastors—‘ who,” to use Archbishop Whately’s 
expression, “preach because they want to say 
something, not because they have something to 
say.” 

Add to the moral of this story, by way of com- 
mentary, Professor Blunt’s fine description of ear- 
nestness :—‘‘ Hloquence must be the voice of one 
earnestly endeavouring to deliver his own soul—it 
must be the outpouring of ideas rushing for a 
vent. It must be the poet’s experience,— 

‘ thoughts that rove about, 
Aaa loudly knock to have their passage out.’ 

It must be the Psalmist’s experience,—the un- 
tutored effort of a heart hot within, till the fire 
kindles, and at the last he speaks with his tongue. 
It must be the prophet’s experience,—‘ a word in 
the heart as a burning fire shut up in his bones, 
so that he is weary of forbearing and cannot stay’ 
(Jeremiah xv. 9). It must be the patriarch’s ex- 
perience,—‘ I am full of matter; the spirit within 
me constraineth me: behold my belly is as wine 
which has no vent; it is ready to burst like new 
bottles ; I will speak that I may be refreshed’ ” 
(Buunt’s Parish Priest). 
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** When you preach, be real,” says the Bishop of 
Oxford, in one of his addresses to candidates for 
ordination ; “say to yourself, now I must get into 
this heart some truth from God—strike as one 
that would make a dint upon their shield of hard- 
ness—yea, and smite through it to their heart of 
hearts—speak straight to them, as you would beg 
your life, or counsel your son, or call your dearest 
friend from a burning house, in plain, strong, 
earnest words.” 

A. Though the preacher cannot use too good 
language (for the poor often understand words 
which they would not have thought of themselves 
and cannot explain), yet he must be careful not to 
weaken the force of his message by elegancies. 
‘Thousands of correct, smooth, prim people are 
creeping through the world, who never broke a 
canon of taste in the pulpit, never told an anec- 
dote, never used a vulgar illustration, never pro- 
voked a smile. They have their reward. Their 
educated friends admire them, and the world 
praises them. But they never prick a conscience, 
never frighten a sinner, never build up a saint, 
never pull down a single stone of the Devil’s 
kingdom, never save a soul. Give me the man 
who, committing occasional mistakes, and perhaps 
offending scrupulous ears, yet reaches multitudes 
of hearts, and mightily helps to fill up heaven” 
(Bp. Ryle’s Christian Leaders, p. 239). 

Bunyan, in his Grace Abounding, says: “ I could 
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have used a more ornate style, but I dared not; 
God did not play at tempting me, neither did 
I play when the pangs of hell gat hold upon me, 
wherefore I may not play in relating them, but 
be plain and simple, and lay down the thing as it 
There are things in Latimer’s writings 
which offend the ear ; yet Fuller says of him, that 
his reality prevailed : “‘ His downright style, was 
as necessary in that ignorant age as it would 
be ridiculous in ours. Indeed he condescended 
to people’s capacity; and many men unjustly 
count those low in learning who indeed do but 
stoop to their auditors. Let me see any of our 
sharp wits do with the edge, what his bluntness 
did with the back of the knife, and persuade so 
many to restitution of ill-gotten goods” (Holy 


was.” 


and Profane State, p. 237). It was in summing up 
a criticism of the preachers of Latimer’s age that 
Dean Alford, in an Exeter Hall lecture of 1858, 
said: “ Polished and able men, of an age later 
than these great preachers of the seventeenth 
century, seem to speak like men in a dream, when 
compared with Donne, and Hall, and Baxter ; and 
I am tempted to offer a fervent prayer for my 
Church and my country that God may send us the 
like of them again.” 

B. This reality of converse, from the pulpit, be- 
tween pastor and flock, implies a knowledge on 
the speaker’s part of the lives and habits of his 
hearers. If they are toiling amidst the cares, 
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occupations, and temptations of common life— 
his arguments, reasoning, and illustrations should 
adapt themselves to that state of things. Hlse he 
will be dealing in the ideal instead of the real. It 
may therefore be worth while to ask the question, 
Do preachers understand common life—do they 
realize the flesh and blood struggles of people who 
are doing duty as the rank and file of this army ? 
Cecil remarks: “ The terra incognita of preachers is 
ordinary life; the learned have scarcely set out to 
discover that region of reputed desert.” 

Now, the clergy of the Established Church of 
England are generally by birth and admitted social 
position, as well as by their University education, 
brought into contact with the upper classes, and 
in their rounds they lift the latch of the cottage 
door, and by their acquaintance with the children 
in the schools, they find introductions to all the 
lower classes. But the middle classes—the shop- 
keeping commercial classes—slip between the two 
extremes. It requires no tact to mix with equals, 
and to visit the cottier classes seems so natural ; 
it is only realizing the promise, “The poor ye 
have always with you, and whenever ye will ye 
may do them good.” But it requires tact to visit 
some of that most influential middle class who 
ought to be the connecting link of the extreme 
ranks of society, but yet often stand aloof, by the 
very nature of their position, from both; feeling 
that they may be charged with presumption if 
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they accost their betters, or with familiarity if they 
mix with the lower classes. Thus unconsciously 
and by circumstances they become isolated. This 
is evident if you ask the question, in towns, what 
place of worship do they attend? The Church of 
England attracts the upper stratum of society and 
the working classes; but the middle classes gravi- 
tate to their own independent places of worship, 
where their wealth gives them a position, where 
they are more at home and can be made office- 
bearers, or deacons, or elders in an ecclesiastical 
polity of their own. 

_ The following passage from Canon Carter’s 
life of Bishop Armstrong will illustrate what I 
say: ‘But one class has almost escaped our 
notice: we have walked amid the cedars of the 
mountains ; we have laboured in the flats and 
levels at the bottom of the hills; but the half-way 
district, the middle region of men, the middling 
classes have but slightly attracted the Church’s 
toils. We have left this important class alone ; 
we have let it increase amongst us, without grap- 
pling with it in any deep or searching way ; its in- 
ternal life is almost as unknown as Central Africa ; 
its internal codes, principles, habits, modes of 
thought, temptations, and amusements, all lie like 
an unexplored desert ora frozen sea. The whole 
class of tradespeople and shopkeepers, with their 
maxims, their conventionalities, their usages, have 
been well-nigh untouched. We look in at the 
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shop windows ; we traffic across the counter ; we 
receive, as purchasers, studied civilities; we look 
at the respectful outsides of men, we hold mercan- 
tile converse ; but here all communication ends! 
What foot has passed into the shop ‘ parlour’ or 
the apprentices’ room, or learnt the private life of 
the principal, or the private manners of the ap- 
prentices ? Who knows anything of the private 
life of young men and women in large drapers’ 
shops, who measure calicoes and silks allday? The 
day does not end with measuring bales of goods— 
what takes place afterwards? As on these points 
we ministers have little knowledge, even so we 
have little weight; we feel (though wrongly) that 
tradesmen are difficult parishioners to know, and 
so we pass on into drawing-rooms and mix with 
the higher classes because we have come from 
them. We lift the latch of the cottage or the 
house in the back street. But with the trades- 
man it is different. An occasional admission into 
the parlour, in which hang the oil paintings re- 
presenting the tradesman and his wife; an oc- 
cupation of the bright mahogany arm-chair with 
its horse-hair bottom, is all we can boast of; what 
wonder that we never know one another, as the 
conversation is confined to general topics, and is 
icy, conventional, constrained.” 

I would commend the whole passage to my 
readers—it commences at p. 181—and is an 
extract from Bishop Armstrong’s review of 
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Mrs. Vidal’s tales, —“ Cabramatta” and “ Woodleigh 
Farm.” 

A letter written by Mr. Daniel Macmillan to 
Archdeacon Hare (Life, by Tom Hughes*p. 118, 
Sept. 22, 1840), has a passage which confirms 
this view :—“T know a good deal of one class, a 
class very much overlooked, who very much stand 
in need of guide books to aid them in the forma- 
tion of opinions on morality and religion, namely 
young men occupied in the different departments 
of commercial life. Hundreds of them are con- 
tinually coming here—fresh from the country, 
with warm pure genial hearts, which soon be- 
come one can scarcely say what: for no expres- 
sion can be too strong to indicate that which a 
few years produce. Many of them get on in the 
world (as it is called), and keep clear of the 
grosser and more disgusting forms of vice, but 
their ‘ enlightened selfishness’ leads them to look 
on all pretension to higher motives as mere hypo- 
crisy. 

“The conduct of these men is much better 
than their creed-—indeed they often act in con- 
tradiction to it—but still such a belief is, and 
cannot but be, injurious. The distrust which they 
have of those who ought to be their spiritual 
guides is still more hurtful; and this distrust is 
greatly increased by the perpetual squabbles 
which we have about ‘Ozford Tract doctrine,’ 
‘ Hvils of Dissent,’ and the like.” 
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After reading a passage of this kind one feels 
the difficulty and yet hardly knows how to solve 
it. “ A discreet minister of God’s Word” may break 
down these barriers, and no one is so fitted for it 
as one who has acquired the easy manners and 
tact of the man of liberal training and gentle 
blood ; yet there comes up the feeling of hesitation 
engendered by the thought, ‘“* Who is sufficient for 
these things ? ” 

Why the middle classes have their own pastors 
and chapels is very evident. To brand such 
people with heresy and schism, because our own 
Church and clergy are too stiff and dignified, and 
they have found a more congenial platform on 
which to meet, is simply to show our own igno- 
rance. I don’t suppose the Methodist or the Con- 
gregationalist objects to our doctrine or prayer half 
as much as he objects to our exclusiveness. 

If we have lost the middle classes because we 
would not cater for them, sympathize with them, 
and try by personal intercourse to understand 
them (for dissent is in a large part a social ques- 
tion) then we should expect to find their own minis- 
ters and those who have been acceptable to them of 
established churches—amending these points in 
which we have erred. This is the case with Non- 
conformists like Messrs Spurgeon, Dale, Maclaren, 
and Newman Hall. It was said of Thomas Binney, 
of the Weigh House Chapel: “He did not take 
any of the problems of life on trust ; he had worked 
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them out for himself, and his hearers felt he had 
been with them in their special circumstances.” 
Of Dr. M’Neile of Liverpool it was remarked: 
‘After some of his sermons his hearers felt as if 
he had served an apprenticeship to every trade in 
the town.” Thesame idea exists in Dr. Chalmers’ 
Commercial Discourses, and the works of his con- 
temporary, Dr. Guthrie—Ragged Schools, and Sins 
of Great Cities. Nor will my readers have failed 
to have remarked the same notions most happily 
expanded in Principal Caird’s well-known sermons 
on The Religion of Common Life. He asks, “ How 
can we combine the piety of a Christian with the 
activity of a man of the world? It is compara- 
tively easy to be religious in church, but to be 
religious in the world, in the counting-house, the 
factory, the market, and the farm—this is the 
great object (as it is also the great difficulty) 
of our Christian vocation. For religion is not so 
much the observing certain religious ordinances 
and sermons, as it. is the extending one’s spiritu- 
ality over the whole term of work-a-day life. 
Man’s twofold activities must revolve on their 
earthly and heavenly axes without disturbing each 
other. 

C. Above all things I will try to enforce, by the 
example of many saintly men, the use of the word 
“we,” instead of the word “you,” in the pastor’s 
exhortations to holiness. There was a time when 
a rampant Calvinism drew a hard and fast line 
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between the elect and the non-elect in the 
preacher’s vocabulary. In addressing the non- 
elect, he was bound to say “you,” having pre- 
viously classed himself as “we” with the elect. 
These days are gone by—the Calvinism of men 
like Chalmers was of a modified sort. Or young 
men, lately entered into the ministry, and having 
hardly realized the perils and responsibilities of 
our office, would think to “magnify their office ” 
by claiming a personal holiness, which would lead 
them to speak arrogantly of sinners as “ you.” 

But all God’s great preachers and saints have 
been lowly, and hesitated to speak, as men 
securely placed on some vantage-ground which 
temptation could not approach; they have always 
numbered themselves amongst the followers of 
Paul the aged, who feared lest when he had 
preached to others he himself should be a cast- 
away, for many a pastor is allowed to be the 
means of opening the gate of heaven to others, 
though he is not allowed to pass through it himself, 

Sir John Coleridge says of John Keble: “ He 
let himself down—lI do not mean in language or 
in argument, but in child-like humility—to the 
most uneducated of his audience; he seemed 
always to count himself one of the sinners, one of 
the penitents, one even of the impenitents and 
careless, whom he was addressing.” 

In the same way it was recorded of the Rev. 
George Wagner by a lady:—“I could not but 
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remark how he taught fallen penitents through 
himself, and this was always his way with the 
many poor wanderers with whom he prayed. They 
could not but feel ‘How this minister feels for 
me! when he puts himself so near me, taking a 
common standing-place to pray from. So different 
from the Pharisee!’” (Memoir, by SIMPKINSON, 
p. 262). “Robert Suckling’s great power was 
over the very highest and lowest of the daughters 
of our race—saintly women and poor fallen girls. 
With these last he could identify himself com- 
pletely. He could throw himself, heart and soul, 
into their sad case, and divest himself of all sense 
of superiority ; he could go down hand-in-hand 
with them into the lowest pits of sin and misery, 
and then bring them hand-in-hand, step by step, 
as brother sinner leading sister sinner up again” 
(Memoir, by Isaac WittaMs, p. 170). When 
Wesley speaks, in his journal, of having to turn 
one offender out of his class-meeting, he thus de- 
scribes his own feelings :—“TI felt that it was the 
act of one criminal condemning another.’ Another 
divine, who was a contemporary of Wesley’s, 
says:—“ A preacher should always utter a divine 
threatening, as a judge would pronounce death 
upon his son.” A boy’s impression at hearing 
Dr, Arnold’s first sermon, is thus recorded :—Tt 
was not the cold, clear voice of one giving advice 
and warning from serene heights, to those who 
were sinning and struggling below, but the warm, 
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living voice of one who was fighting for us, and by 
our sides, and calling on us to help him and our- 
selves and one another” (Tom Brown’s School Days, 
p- 158). 

This entering into every man’s special case, and 
making ourselves one with him, will also make our 
sermons more real for another reason—because, 
standing with him, in imagination, we shall sur- 
round ourselves with his trials and peculiar temp- 
tations. 

We must come down from our own standpoint 
of education and social life, with its guards and 
defences against gross sins, before we can judge 
the poor man’s aright. It is well said by Robert- 
son, of Brighton, in his sermon, The Restoration of 
the Erring : “ The rich cut crystal which stands on’ 
the table of the wealthy man, protected from dust 
and injury, must not boast itself that it has escaped 
the flaws, the cracks, and fissures which the 
earthen jar has sustained, because it has been sub- 
jected to rough and general uses.” 

D. The great source of Dr. Hook’s influence at 
Leeds was that he was so real—he felt he was 
talking to men of flesh and blood, and he did not 
ask them in a moment to become saints. He 
never put forward higher steps in spiritual life 
than he himself was acquainted with. His power 
in the pulpit, too, was derived from the fact that, 
in the best sense of the word, it was human. 
‘‘ There is no one like the old Vicar,” said a worthy 
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Leeds tradesman one day; “‘ he is never too hard 
upon us. He does not require too much. He 
makes allowances for our trials and temptations.” 
He did not talk of another world as if it was easy 
to get there, and shake off all the ties and allure- 
ments of this, casting aside without an effort 
“these visible shadows” for “ those invisible reali- 
ties.” Yet there are young clergy who thought- 
lessly speak of the easy attainment of heavenly 
characters, and giving up of this world’s gauds 
and ambitions, with a few cards for archery and 
lawn tennis parties on their mantelpiece, and a 
well reckoned-up chance of possible preferment in 
the Church. Thus we say things in a perfunctory 
and unreal way, and destroy the faith of our 
hearers in our reality. How much better to speak 
out of owrselves instead of out of a mask. When 
men have grown old in service they may speak out 
of their experience with an unction which carries 
weight, A Bishop, Thomas Wilson, might speak 
in the words of St. Paul, the prisoner, “I am 
now ready to be offered,” and without unreality. 
And so Baxter (on the record of Calamy) con- 
versed very freely in the pulpit about the enjoy- 
ment of another world, as if he had himself been 
there, and was narrating his experience of what 
he had seen and heard in the city of the Saints’ 
Everlasting Rest. 

I have heard a tyro preaching to a poor congre- 
gation at the beginning of Lent, and leaving the 
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impression that a stricter and curtailed diet was 
required of these poor sons and daughters of toil ; 
and I have known Bishop Arnistrong speak of the 
poor man’s life as a perpetual fast, and commend 
to the rich some curtailment of luxuries in diet, 
in dress, or in amusement, and spending the 
money saved on the poor, give back to God His 
own. 

Texts may be treated so as to convey an ideal 
or areal meaning. If a clergyman stated to his 
flock without limitation the fact, ‘“ Whatsoever 
you shall ask in prayer, you will be sure to re- 
ceive,” he would speak to an incredulous audience. 
Because if the people to whom he said it were 
hungry and poor, and in want of work, and they 
found they could get none of these wants supplied, 
they would say, ‘‘ These words have no meaning for 
us.” I remember on Ascension Day, 1853, hearing 
Canon Carus, in Romsey Abbey Church, preach on 
the 16th of St. John’s Gospel v. 23 and 24. He 
limited the universal promise to prayer by the 
four following texts :— Only the things asked ac- 
cording to God’s will,’ 1 John v.14. “ The things 
which are asked in faith without wavering,” James 
x. 5. “The things which are asked perseveringly,” 
1 Thess. v. 16. ‘‘ Provided these conditions are ac- 
companied by efforts to obey,” 1 John iii, 22. I re- 
member a friend coming out of church with me 
said (himself a preacher of some standing): “I 
never saw that promise to prayer as a real thing 
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to be grasped so thoroughly as I have done to- 
day.” 

I feel that I have very imperfectly expressed 
what is in my heart to say on this head, but I 
humbly trust that these hints may lead others to 
think out for themselves this great fact, that if 
our people imagine we are saying certain stereo- 
typed commonplaces, because it is the right thing 
to say them, and the clerical office demands it, we 
are making our ministry unreal and of none 
effect. 

** How thoughtless” (says John Foster) “is a 
modern preacher’s enumeration of what pain a 
pious mind may bear with patience, or even com- 
placency, as disease, pain, reduction of fortune, 
loss of friends, calumny, for he can easily add 
words! Alas! how oppressive is the steady an- 
ticipation of any one of these ills!” 
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CATECHIZING, 





1882. 
ERMON S are not the only preaching 


oi ya which doth save souls,” says Hooker 
bSreEX (book v. ch. xxi.). There isa teaching 
which goes before preaching from the pulpit, 
which is called catechizing, “ unto which manner 
of teaching first principles the apostle, in the sixth 
to the Hebrews, is himself understood to allude. 
This catechizing may be in schools, it may be in 
private families. But when we make it a kind of 
preaching, we mean always the public performance 
thereof in the open hearing of men, because 
things are preached, not in that they are taught, 
but in that they arepublished” (book v. ch. XViil.). 
Hooker’s “use at Bishopsborne was to preach 
once every Sunday, and he or his curate to cate- 
chize after the second lesson in the Evening 
prayer” (Life, by Issac Watton, p. 100). I may 
quote a saying of that great missionary prelate, 
BB 
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Bishop George Selwyn, to prove that I shall not 
wander from the title of my little book by inclu- 
ding Oatechizing under the head of Preaching. 
“ Preaching means a short text and a long sermon ; 
Catechizing a long teat and a short sermon.” 

9. Our Church at the time when the various 
editions of the Prayer Book were sent forth, did 
not contemplate two sermons. There is no hint 
about any pulpit discourse in the afternoon. After 
the Nicene Oreed, which being part of the Com- 
munion service is only used in the morning, the 
rubric enjoins “a sermon or one of the Homilies 
already set forth or to be set forth by authority.” 
The sermon also was in old times connected with 
the Epistle or Gospel or both, for “ Postil” was 
the ancient name given to sermons or homilies, 
“ quasi post illa sc. Evangelia”’ (see Hoox’s Church 
Dictionary). 

3. “The rubrics of every edition of the Prayer 
Book have been express on the point of some kind 
of catechizing and they have increased in strin- 
gency. In 1549 the words ran thus, ‘ the curate 
once insta weeks, at the least, upon some Sunday or holy- 
day, half an hour before Lvensong.’ In 1552 cate- 
chizing was enjoined wpon Sundays and holy-days, 
and thus was made a weekly ordinance. By the 59th 
Canon, it was enforced on penalty of excommuni- 
cation to the Pastor, as well as to the people who 
neglected it. In 1662 the rubric sustained a me- 
morable alteration, Catechizing was to take place 
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after the second lesson at evening prayer, the evident 
intention being to secure the presence of the con- - 
gregation”’ (Dran Bureon’s Pastoral Office, p. 
280). It will be seen, then, that in the Canons of 
1603, sanctioned by Convocation but not confirmed 
by Parliament, the order was to catechize “ before 
Evening prayer for half an hour, with a view of in- 
structing ignorant people in those things which 
are required to be known before they are presented 
for confirmation and which are contained in the 
catechism. And the auditory was to include chil- 
dren, servants, and apprentices. The rubric in the 
final Caroline settlement of the Prayer Book named 
the same auditory and the same teaching, but 
moved the timeto the middle of the service, making 
the whole congregation listeners to the teaching, 
thus saying, Your sermon at Evensong shall be put 
forth in the form of a catechetical lecture.” 

4, For a time, no doubt (as this was ordered 
under pain of suspension or excommunication) a 
sort of rude catechizing was practised, but as theig- 
norance of the age necessitated the use of homilies, 
except in rare instances (such as the one quoted 
by Hooker) I do not suppose that anything very 
artistic was attempted—probably the words of 
the catechism interspersed with a few questions 
of the simplest sort. The curate, however, using 
this ordinance would assume very little knowledge 
in his hearers, even if he possessed it himself. 
For schools were few, and the Bible being lately 
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rendered out of Latin, was unknown. It was, as 
with the people, so with the pastor. Religion 
as we understand it now was a new science, which 
accounts for the fulness of expositions of that day, 
such as Bishop Andrewes’ sermons: he goes to the 
bottom of things, taking no previous knowledge 
for granted, but explaining every term as he goes, 
and citing passages of Scripture (which would be 
obvious to us) to confirm his statements on the 
simplest doctrines and matters of history. J ohn 
Evelyn, who died in 1706, speaks in his diary of 
the long sermons of the Puritans having taken 
root to the jeopardy of catechizing. “On Sunday 
afternoon” (he writes) “I frequently stayed at 
home to catechize and instruct my family ; those 
exercises universally ceasing in parish churches, 
so as people had no principles, and grew very 
ignorant of even the common points of Chris- 
tianity ; all devotion being now placed in hearing 
sermons of speculative and national things.” 
John Evelyn seemed to agree with a saying of 
Comber, “‘ Sermons can never do good upon an un- 
catechized congregation.” The good Bishop Thomas 
Wilson, who was consecrated Bishop of Sodor and 
Man in 1698, during his episcopate of fifty-eight 
years did his best to revive the system of cate- 
chizing. ‘ But, generally speaking, in the eig’- 
teenth century the good old plan of catechizing 
domestic servants, apprentices, and children had 
fallen into disuse” (see ABBEY and Ovmrron’s 
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English Church of the Highteenth Century, vol. ii. 
p- 36). 

5. Yet ever since the Church of England de- 
creed that her ministers should catechize, there 
have been watchmen in each century of her pro- 
gress who have cried aloud to return to the old 
methods of instruction. “ Ask for the old paths, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls,’ Jeremiah vi. 16. “ Be watchful, and 
strengthen the things which remain, that are ready 
to die,” Revelations iii. 2. 

Let us look at what some of them have 
written. 

A. The word of exhortation by the saintly 
George Herbert tells us that “the parson values 
catechizing highly,” that in teaching he learns 
“ docendo disces, being first a sermon to himself, 
and then to others, growing with the growth of 
his parish.’ He commends the humbleness of 
catechizing as a change from the dignity and state 
of preaching; and reminds us that Socrates held 
that the seeds of all truths were in men, even the 
most ignorant, if only by questions well ordered 
they could be nourished. When the answerer sticks 
from want of words, the questioner must help and 
cherish the answerer by making the questions 
plain by comparisons. The object of sermons of 
continuous discourse is inflaming, while the object 
of catechizing is instructive. At sermons men 
may sleep and nod; but when one is asked a 
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question, he must discover what he is—either 
reply, or own himself in need of instruction and 
help. 

B. We have noticed that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the Church of England had reached 
its lowest point, the work of the catechist had 
fallen into disuse—apostolic men, like Bishop 
Wilson of Sodor and Man, trying to awaken their 
clergy to a sense of its importance. 

In the present century, Archdeacon Bather’s 
often reprinted Charge has done much to put this 
ordinance in its true light. This Charge was de- 
livered in 1835 to the clergy of the archdeaconry 
of Salop, and had a large circulation when pub- 
lished by the 8S. P. C. K. Society, in a small book, 
called Hints on Catechizing. In it the reader will 
find illustrations of catechetical lessons, and of the 
way in which the matter drawn out of the class in 
Church, may be summed up in a short sermon, 
the instance chosen being an adaptation of Bishop 
Andrewes’ sermon. on the 85th Psalm, 10th and 
11th verses. The archdeacon’s Charges extended 
from the year 1829 to 1847. Six of them were 
reprinted by Macmillan and Co. in the year 1876, 
with a preface by Dean Vaughan, and a short 
sketch of Archdeacon Bather’s life by his nephew 
and successor to the Vicarage of Meole Brace. It 
was while he was at Rugby School that the future 
archdeacon learnt the power of catechetical in- 
struction, from the way in which his tutor gave 
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him his first notions of astronomy, by asking him 
questions, and correcting his replies, till he had 
the elements of the science firmly fixed in him. 
As soon as he got to his parish, he formed a class 
from the village, and coming across George Her- 
bert’s Country Parson, he says, from his chapter 
on The Parson Catechizing, “I gathered all that a 
man need learn to set about the work.” 

Archdeacon Bather defines catechizing to be 
“instruction in the rudiments of any art or science, 
communicated by asking questions, and hearmg and 
correcting the answers.” The catechist is supposed 
in his school class to catechize the knowledge of a 
given subject into the pupils, and then in church 
to catechize it out of them, correcting and aiding 
them in their answers, and then summing-up the 
substance in a short address to the congregation, 
whose appetite will have been stimulated by 
- watching the performance, and conjecturing how 
far their own answers would have been satisfac- 
tory. The sermon comes thus out of the mouths 
of the children to the congregation, though the 
pastor has put it into them, and guided them in 
their way of stating it. 

C. About the same time as Archdeacon Bather 
was writing his first charge in another diocese in 
the South, viz., at Alton Barnes, near Devizes, in 
Wiltshire, Augustus Hare was at work on a 
mixed class of catechumens of all ages. He had 
no school when he first went to this Wiltshire 
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parish, and so he made up a confirmation class of 
his parishioners, for very few had been confirmed. 
He felt that one sermon a week was as much as 
he could prepare; and when he did not catechize, 
he would take a printed sermon, such as one of 
Bishop Thomas Wilson’s, and say whose words he 
was about to read to them. He would prepare 
his class in his study during the week on the sub- 
ject which they were to be questioned about on 
the next Sunday afternoon, and he was very suc- 
cessful, He died in 1833, two years before 
Bather charged the clergy of Salop on the duty of 
catechizing, in 1835. 

D. Bishop Armstrong was at Tidenham (a 
parish formed by the confluence of the Severn and 
the Wye) from 1845 to 1853, when he was con- 
secrated to his African diocese. The Sunday 
afternoon services at Tidenham consisted of 
prayers and catechizing. John Armstrong some- 
times made a few leading questions to the chil- 
dren the handle for a plain, practical address to 
the whole congregation. In these cases the few 
leading questions put were not so much a cate- 
chizing as a text to introduce the sermon. At 
other times he would question at greater length, 
and then pass insensibly from question and answer 
into an address. There was plenty of imagery of 
thought and expression, and his catechizings were 
unrivalled for the interest and life which they 
exhibited. 
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B. Catechizing before the congregation, though, 
in a special sense, the child of the Episcopal 
Church, is, I suppose, recognized by all Churches 
who have manuals or catechisms. Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie, when serving the country parish of Ar- 
pirlot as a presbyter of the Established Church in 
Scotland, thus writes, about the year 1830: “Not 
wishing to stunt my growth as a preacher, I had a 
sermon only in the morning, but longer than in 
my predecessor’s time, when there were two ser- 
mons each Sabbath. I thought, if I had two on 
different subjects, the second would drive the first 
out—acting like two pellets in a boy’s tow-gun. 
I had a service of two hours in the morning ; and 
in the evening I went over the same subject, to a 
mixed class of children and young people (from 
fifteen to twenty-five years old), so as to fix one 
subject firmly in their minds. I usually com- 
menced with one or two questions of the larger 
Catechisrn, broken down to the understanding of 
my pupils, and illustrated it abundantly by anec- 
dotes and examples. Secondly, I went on to the 
morning sermon, put into question and answer, 
goneover head by head—eaordiwm, divisions, perora- 
tion—the various topics illustrated from nature 
and the world’s history, in a less dignified way 
than a discourse from the pulpit would have al- 
lowed. I found that by this means the curiosity 
and interest of the audience were warmed up. As 
none who attended the morning service were sure 
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that they should escape being called up for even- 
ing catechizing, all took care to listen and carry 
away the facts and lessons of the morning sermon. 
I never allowed the awkward to be put to shame, 
always helping out the answer when I saw them 
about to trip. Some folk came from Arbroath, 
three miles distance. Also, as young persons 
began to pride themselves upon giving correct 
answers, the audience increased, and sons and 
daughters of people of all classes willingly offered 
themselves. It embraced the young at the turn- 
ing-point of life, when they were about to go forth 
into the battle of life, and to leave their homes— 
what we call ‘ the tynin’ or ‘winnin time,’ and thus 
we fostered any piety which God had planted, and 
I may add that this plan formed a very strong 
bond of attachment between myself and my young 
flock.” 

6. It will be seen from these instances of emi- 
nent pastors who have catechized that the “ sub- 
ject matter” of the particular lesson need not be 
the Church Catechism, but any passage of Scrip- 
ture; and if it should appear to any that a part 
of the Church Catechism should be selected, in 
order to divide equally the proportion of faith, 
still each catechist’s ingenuity will find a road 
from such a starting-post to the services of the 
day, or the matter which the morning sermon has 
brought forward. 

7. If you do not make a scholar by this home 
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application by question and answer of every young 
person, you will, at all events, gain a hearer, and 
the chances are that something will stick to each 
catechumen, for they will talk by the way, one to 
another, and in their cottages, about what they have 
heard, and they will be stimulated to excel each 
other by the natural rivalry of young people in a 
class. Their relations and parents will be enlisted 
on the side of education and progress, for as their 
information is limited, they will have a proper pride 
in a child who gives a correct answer. A clever 
child will then become a person of importance in 
a small parish, “a local celebrity,” and the whole 
household will take an interest in the pastor’s 
work. 

8. It will then be said, how is it so few pastors 
make use of this weapon, so full of “ goads and 
hooks,” if its operation is so certain and its suc- 
cess so obvious? The answer is not far to find. 
It is contained in the old Greek proverb “ yaaema 
Ta narra.” Indeed, it is a very difficult thing 
to perform well, though I suppose everybody 
would consider himself capable of performing it 
after a manner. But nothing admits of so many 
degrees of excellence. Partly because all elemen- 
tary teachings are performed best by those who 
are fit to sit amongst the doctors; partly be- 
cause the working of the child’s mind who has to 
make the answer must be watched, in order to 
suggest the exact thought which will enable the 
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child to catch the leading idea, and thus make a 
proper answer. 

It involves also a great deal of preparation and 
clear setting forth of each week’s task. The sub- 
ject must be defined and read up for, then the 
early portion of the week must be given to the 
school class or the confirmation class, in order that 
they may master the details of the lesson; lastly, 
the pastor must be prepared to keep the interest 
of the explanation as a whole (which he is to teach 
the congregation out of the children’s mouths) 
continually alive, so that when he comes to sum 
up in his concluding remarks, the outline may be 
clear and distinct. There is, therefore, a great 
deal more labour in a catechizing of this sort than 
ina sermon. To employ an illustration from Arch- 
bishop Hort’s Charge in 1742 to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Tuam: “ You will by catechizing con- 
vey light and knowledge obliquely into the parents’ 
minds by instructing the children in their pre- 
sence;” or as the same idea is carried out in a 
more modern illustration by Professor Blunt, 
“You will strike better by a rebound of the ball 
from the cushion ;” but then (after the manner of 
billiard players) we must allow for and study the 
exact angle which the ball must make before it 
strikes and after it rebounds from the cushion of 
the table. Anyhow, catechizing is not the re- 
source of a lazy man or an ignorant man, but 
rather of the diligent and the intellectual pastor. 
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9, This is confirmed by Church history of all 
ages. Five successive Archbishops of Canterbury, 
Sheldon, Sancroft, Tillotson, Tennison, and Wake, 
recommended catechizing. Sherlock, Kettlewell, 
Bull, Beveridge, Sharp, and Fleetwood, by pre- 
cept and example insisted upon its importance. 
But they succeeded only very partially. Bishop 
Wilson’s commanding personal influence in the 
Isle of Man alone caused it to be in general use. 
The canon which required servants and appren- 
tices was enforced sometimes by churchwardens 
presenting for ecclesiastical rebuke or penalty, 
those who refused to comply. They all failed in 
making efficient catechizing the rule of the Church, 
though “It seemed to them all, that no preaching 
could take the place of catechizing as a means of 
bringing home to the young and the scantily educated, 
the doctrines of the Christian faith and the practical 
duties of religion” (Anpry and Overron’s English 
Church of 18th Century, vol ii. p. 501). 

10. I will conclude with what Bishop Maclagan 
says on this subject in his Charge of 1879-80: 
“T am glad to find that there are a good many 
parishes where catechizing is practised with more 
or less frequency, but I desire very earnestly to 
see a much more widely extended obedience to this 
ancient and wholesome rule of the Church. No- 
thing else can supply its place. It is in contem- 
plation, this very year, to celebrate the centenary 
of Sunday Schools; and I am far from desiring to 
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underrate their importance, especially in these 
days, or to disparage any effort to increase their 
efficiency. At the same time we should do well 
to remember that the service of catechizing is really 
the Church’s Sunday School, instituted and in force 
for centuries before the name of Raikes or any of 
his coadjutors had gained the popularity which 
they now deservedly enjoy. And catechizing has 
this double blessing: that it not only instructs our 
children in the Christian truth and practice within 
the very walls where in after years they will be 
helped to believe more fully and to worship more 
devoutly, but it also conveys instruction indirectly 
to the parents. But to insure this end, the ser- 
vice must be arranged and conducted with the 
greatest care, with mingled brightness and reve- 
rence, and not without as careful preparation on 
the part of the Parish Priest as would be spent 
on the composition of an ordinary sermon. In- 
deed, in some respects, and especially to some per- 
sons, the work of catechizing is even more difficult 
than that of preaching; but a great deal of the 
difficulty may be overcome by earnest endeavour, 
and there are few of our pastoral duties more 
delightful in their exercise when once the habit 
has been acquired ” (page 30). And again, 
farther on, his lordship says under the head of 
“ Children’s Services :” * An occasional sermon to 
children may very well find place in your services 
from time to time; but even this will be more pro- 
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fitable if it should be, in some degree, catechetical im 
its form” (p. 39). 

When we are in despair of moving the masses 
out of their apathy and deadness, we naturally 
turn to the young, hoping to replace the present 
generation with a more godly race; we feel that 
“like arrows from the bow of a giant, so are 
the young children,” and the Greek apophthegm, 
teaches us the impossibility of moving the old— 


Nexpoy iarpevéw, kde yepovra vouberiuy, tavrdy tart. 


Although the work of catechizing requires the 
highest faculties (much the same, it may be pre- 
sumed, as are desirable in a barrister cross-ques- 
tioning a difficult witness), yet the helps which 
are at hand are numerous—the greater, the middle, 
and the smaller catechisms of Nowell, amongst 
older works, will suggest themselves ; also the 
catechetical lessons on the parables, miracles, and 
the prayer-book, by Dr. Hessey, of St. Barnabas, 
who died this year (1882), may be well consulted. 
An inexpensive “ Manual of Catechizing,” pub- 
lished in 1847 by Masters, from the pen of the 
Rey. G. Arden, interleaved for the clergyman’s 
own additions, is a very serviceable work. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


( WILL endeavour to sum up, what has 
< ‘} been advanced in this booklet. My 
Ss object has been, amidst the many new 
oe by which it is attempted to improve the 
world, to show how this old one of preaching has 
been neglected, and is still capable of being culti- 
vated till it bloom as of old time. “So worthy a 
part of divine service we should greatly wrong, if 
we did not esteem preaching as the blessed ordi- 
nance of God, sermons as keys to the kingdom of 
heaven, as wings to the soul, as spurs to the good 
affections of men, unto the sound and healthy as 
food, as physic unto diseased minds” (Hooker, 
v. 22). 

I may, perhaps, appear to some to have made 
too much of the human element in preaching, for 
I have spoken of it as an accomplishment to be 
improved by the study of language and the arts 
of rhetoric ; I must not conclude, therefore, with- 
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out admitting that I speak of human art, as the 
earthen vessel in which the Divine treasure is 
contained. Hven so, we may as well bring forth 
our offerings, “im a lordly dish.” Men have 
ceased now to disparage “ enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,” for they have recognized the fact that to 
devote oratory to the service of religion is really 
not to intrude it upon subjects too holy, but to 
consecrate it by the holiness of its object. 

There is an earthly power and element in it, 
for the preacher is to “‘ seek out acceptable words,” 
to “set in order many proverbs,” to “ give attendance 
to reading,” to “let no man despise his youth.” At 
the same time there is a Divine element, for 
“ God gave the word, great was the company of the 
preachers,” and a Christian ministry are included 
in the prophetic description of Christ’s office, 
“The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek,” which I cannot couple together better 
than by quoting the words of Bp. Thorold’s Charge 
(1882) : «‘ There two canons of pulpit preparation: 
one, that we should take as much pains with it as 
if everything depended on our own diligence ; the 
other, that we should as entirely lean on the grace 
of God as if His Spirit at the moment gave us 
every word.” Certainly, having set out either our 
MS. or our notes, our prayer should be, “ Come 
from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain that they may live!” 

cc 
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This truth—that a sermon has a divine as well 
as a human element—is enlarged upon in the fol- 
lowing very beautiful passage of Professor John 
Ruskin :—“ There are two ways of regarding a 
sermon, either as a human composition or a divine 
message. If we look upon it entirely as the first, 
and require our clergymen to finish it with their 
utmost care and learning (for our better delight, 
whether of ear or intellect), we shall necessarily be 
led to expect much formality and stateliness in 
its delivery ; and to think all is not well if the 
pulpit be not ornate, and the sermon written in a 
black book, to be smoothed upon a cushion in a 
majestic manner; and consider the treatise thus 
prepared as something which it is our business to 
listen to for half an hour, But if once we begin 
to regard the preacher (whatever his faults) as a 
man sent with a message to us, which it is a 
matter of life or death whether we hear or refuse ; 
if we look upon him as set in charge over many 
spirits in danger of ruin, and having allowed to 
him but an hour or two in the seven days to 
speak to them; if we make some endeavour to 
conceive how precious these hours ought to be 
to him—a small vantage on the side of God—after 
his flock have been exposed for six days together 
to the full weight of the world’s temptations, and 
he has been forced to watch the thorn and the 
thistle springing in their hearts, and to see what 
wheat has been scattered there, snatched from the 
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wayside by this wild bird and by that, and at last, 
when breathless and weary with the week’s 
labour they give him this interval of imperfect 
and languid hearing—he has but thirty minutes 
to get at the hearts of a thousand mortals, to 
convince them of all their weaknesses, to shame 
them from all their sins, to warn them of all their 
dangers, to try by this way and that to stir the 
hard fastenings of those doors where the Master 
Himself has stood and knocked yet none opened to 
Him, to call at the opening of those dark streets, 
where Wisdom herself has stretched forth her 
hands and no man regarded—thirty minutes to 
raise the dead in; let us but once understand this, 
and then we shall look with changed eyes upon 
that frippery of gay furniture on the pulpit, from 
which the message of judgment must be delivered, 
which either breathes upon the dry bones that 
they may live, or (if ineffectual) remains recorded 
in condemnation perhaps against the utterer and 
listener, but assuredly against one of them; we 
shall not so easily bear with the silk and gold upon 
the seat of judgment, nor with ornament of ora- 
tory in the mouth of the messenger; we shall 
wish that his words may be simple (even when 
they are sweetest), and the place from which he 
speaks like a marble rock in the desert, about 
which the people have gathered in their thirst” 
(Stones of Venice, ii., ch. i., sec. 12). 

During the quarter of a century which has 
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elapsed since I began these Essays, the number of 
clergy who have taken to extempore address is 
very considerable, and many have attained great 
proficiency, which may encourage still more to 
believe in the theory I have laid down, that 
readiness (like every other art) is to be acquired ; 
it is a gift in some, but others may gain it by 
continual! practice. Amidst these successful ex- 
tempore preachers, here and there one meets with 
a man who has mistaken fluency for power ; for- 
getting that the thinner the liquid the more easily 
it flows, and that the drum sounds because it is 
hollow. Preachers who can dispense with MS. 
would do well to write a sermon occasionally ; for 
the greatest divines are apt to repeat ideas and 
phrases without noticing it, but their hearers re- 
mark it. Besides this, writing enables us to keep 
up to a higher mark of language, and the leisurely 
composed page reacts upon the unpremeditated 
style of the speaker. It was well said by an 
American, “ Write your very best sometimes, to 
enlarge your vocabulary. Without it you will 
fall into the habit of using cheap and common 
words. We cannot be always using such words, 
else our diction would cease to be plain and 
intelligible; but these richer and remoter words 
come occasionally into a discourse, and they make 
it ample and royal. They are like glittering 
threads of gold interwoven with the common 
tissue.” The following is from the Essays of 
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William Forsyth, Hsq., Q.C.: ‘“ Of all auxiliaries 
to the tongue the pen is the best. Cicero tells us 
that Stylus optimus et preestantissuemus dicendi est 
magister, and to use his own beautiful simile, the 
habit of writing passages in a speech will commu- 
nicate aptness and force to extempore expression, 
just as the vessel retains her onward way, from 
the impetus previously given, after the stroke of 
the oar has ceased. Cicero amongst the ancients, 
and Lord Brougham amongst the moderns, show us 
with what advantage familiarity with writing and 
practice in speaking mutually act and react upon 
each other. The great end of oratory is to per- 
suade, and by carrying captive the passions to 
attack through them the citadel of reason.” 

All authorities areagreed in thefact that the sub- 
ject should be settled on early in the week, and well 
meditated on until it has taken form and shape in 
the brain, and then when the feeling of sufficient 
fulness comes the pastor should commit to paper 
currente calamo. Readers of Dr. Hook’s biography 
will remember how clearly this is brought out in 
the example of the Vicar of Leeds; and Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley records the same of Dr, Arnold: 
«‘However much his Rugby Sermons may have 
occupied his previous thoughts, they were written 
almost invariably between the morning and after- 
noon service; and (though often under such stress 
of time that the ink of the last sentence was hardly 
dry when the chapel bell ceased to toll) they con- 
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tain scarcely a single erasure, and the MS. volumes 
remain as accessible a treasure to their posses- 
sors as if they were printed” (vol.i.,p.167). Dr. 
Arnold used to say, “ A man could hardly preach 
on the same subject, without writing a better ser- 
mon than he had written a few years before ;” 
interleave, therefore, your old MS., and abide by 
Dr. Arnold’s practice of never exceeding twenty- 
five minutes, 

Although many of the hints which I have 
garnered in these Essays apply to preachers of 
chapels without districts assigned to them, yet it 
will be obvious that in writing, I have chiefly 
had in my mind the situation and opportunities of 
the settled pastor in charge of that neighbourhood 
surrounding his church, which we call his parish 
—in which he is expected to work, for the souls 
in which he will be responsible, and from which 
he must draw his own knowledge of human 
nature generally, and also particularly of those 
sheep which he must fold and feed zoaveiv and 
Gocxew. The things which the preacher of the 
proprietary chapel misses, he will here find; and 
from no other souree but intercourse with hnman 
hearts can he learn his lessons aright. Hven 
from the most illiterate, going to teach, he will 
come away and say he has learnt—for “ frequently 
is faith found dead in operation amongst those 
who have had the best opportunities from know- 
ledge, and the habitual exercise of their reason, to 
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acquaint themselves with the testimonies to the 
truth of revelation, and who are ready to admit 
that those testimonies are satisfactory. Whilst, 
on the other hand, under the cottage roof perhaps 
(where the evidences have been little examined) 
but where prayer and a life agreeable to Scripture 
have been resorted to, may the minister of God 
discover the active workings of faith the most 
lively, not exhibiting itself in vapid and heartless 
exclamations of belief, but in the more sober 
fruits of patience under sickness, trust in God’s 
providence under poverty, courage to meet the 
fever and contagion for a neighbour’s relief— 
gratitude for mercies received without a question 
but that from God’s hands they immediately 
flow. These and the like fruits of a stedfast 
faith, I repeat, may be often met with in the 
thatched cottages of our land, chiefly resulting 
from God’s blessing on a moral life and the outpour- 
ings of prayer; so that even the spiritual guide 
of the parish shall enter that poor man’s doors, 
and stand beside his sick bed, with a feeling of 
envy at the delightful sincerity of the unlearned 
sufferer; and reproach himself that, though a 
master in Israel, he knoweth not these things 
to the same extent, and renew perhaps the slumber- 
ing flame of his own devotion at the hearth of his 
less highly gifted brother ” (PRornssor J.J. Biunt, 
Veracity of Evangelists, Edition 1828, p. 186). 

I will here quote a passage, which will find a 
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response in many a heart, from Dr. Norman 
Macleod, “ On the Choice of a Profession.” 

“T would not exchange my profession for any 
other. My affection for it is daily increasing. I 
bless and praise God that He has called me to it. 
I find in it work congenial to my wholebeing. It 
at once nourishes and gives full scope to my 
spirit ; it affords full opportunity for the gratifi- 
cation of my keenest sympathies and my dearest 
affections. It engages my intellect with all the 
loftiest investigations which can command its 
exercise. It presents a field of constant activity 
in circumstances which are ever varying, yet 
always interesting and never too burthensome to 
be borne. It enables me to bring to bear (all I 
know, all I acquire, all I love) upon the temporal 
and eternal well-being of my fellow men, and so 
to influence their peace and joy for ever. 

“It brings me into contact with high and low, 
rich and poor (in the most interesting and 
enduring relationships) in which man can stand 
to man, a sharer of their joys and sorrows—a 
teacher, a comforter, a guide. 

“I envy no man upon earth, except a better 
Christian and a better minister of the Gospel. 

“ Kings and princes may veil their faces before 
such a profession; for if there is one thing 
dearer than the ministration of angels, it is 
amongst our fellow men, to be a joint worker 
with Christ.” 
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I see by the Report of the Commission on 
Cathedral Chapels, that the theories which I have 
advocated for a quarter of a century are now re- 
cognized as facts, and Mr. Beresford Hope quoted 
the old case of the Siz Preachers of Canterbury 
Cathedral, as pointing out that, in making the 
cathedrals centres of preaching we were only re- 
turning to ancient usages. 

The last part of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth witnessed a great re- 
vival of evangelical preaching by the Low Church 
party, and the Oxford or Anglican movement be- 
ginning about 1833 added to the recognized faith 
a revival of Church ordinances, ritual and sacra- 
mental teaching, the results of both which revivals 
our present Church is, in theory at least, supposed 
to be carrying on. ‘This was put by Dr. Hook— 
“The Low Church showed what Christ has done 
for us ; the High Church what He offers to do in 
us.”’ Now that we have made our churches re- 
spectable, and invoked music and architecture as 
handmaids to religion—if we could only give our 
hearers the good solid Gospei feast that men like 
Charles Bradley and Henry Blunt used to provide 
Sunday by Sunday, I do not think we need fear 
for the future of the Church of our forefathers— 
that grand old historical Church which renewed 
her youth at the Reformation—and is entitled to 
all our reverence, as reflecting the features of the 
Church of the three first centuries. 
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Her danger, as Bishop Harold Browne pointed 
out in his Charge of 1878, is, that it is possible for 
a lazy clergyman, in right of his territorial free- 
hold, not only not to feed his people, but to pre- 
vent anyone else, within the Hstablishment, from 
bringing them provender, “ There is such a thing 
as utter neglect of duty; and there is scarcely any 
security against this. A beneficed clergyman is 
maintained by law in his freehold right to do 
wrong” (Br. Wincuuster, Charge, p. 48). In the 
meantime, while courtesy or, perhaps law, pre- 
vents any clergyman of the Church of England 
from planting another church or mission chapel 
within the area of a neglected parish—any dis- 
senting agency has no scruple at taking up the 
vacant and waste places. It was pointed out by 
Canon George Portal in the Guardian of the first 
week in August, 1882, how this was the reason 
that Nonconformist interests and agencies like the 
Salvation Army make themselves so acceptable ; 
for, as an unpopular pastor will clearly be the last 
to welcome a popular brother of his own denomi- 
nation, it must be from outside the Church that 
the help must come to a neglected parish. 

I am now starting my little bark upon her third 
voyage. When I say my bark, I ought, perhaps, 
to qualify the expression. For how did I build 
the little craft? With timber which wiser heads 
have hewn and seasoned; I am but a joiner of 
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other men’s good thoughts, but with such a large 
field to select from, I hope I have used none but 
good materials ; the nails and bolts are all that I 
have supplied, and a little pitch to run in to pre- 
vent the joints from leaking. 

I have emptied my common-place books now 
once again into the laps of my readers. I have 
set in order many quotations, and even now, while 
this last chapter is in type, I feel that I must add 
one more. It isfrom Mozley’s Reminiscences, and 
will serve to confirm my notion, which is, indeed, 
the leading idea and foundation of my booklet, 
viz., the labour it is to ordinary men to compose 
two sermons a Sunday. “ He that preaches twice,” 
says Bishop Andrewes, “ prates once.” 

_ Now the Rev. Thomas Mozley is not an ordi- 
nary man or a slow writer, as he boasts of having 
written ten thousand leading articles for the Times 
newspaper without wishing to unsay a word. 

Yet this is Mr. Mozley’s confession :—“ I under- 
took Mr. James Round’s two churches at Col- 
chester, two sermons to be written every week. 
Had I gone there provided with a few dozen 
sermons, or with some speaking power, I might 
have remained at Colchester to this day. Butthe 
necessity of writing two sermons a week inter- 
fered with everything, even with occasional rest 
which I wanted, even with my exercise and my 
sleep. They were always on my mind, and be- 
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coming drudgery, I am aware were ineffective. 
My house to house visiting amongst the twelve or 
thirteen hundred people of the two parishes did 
not seem half so great a burden.” 
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BUTLER (Bp.) Sermons and Remains, With 


Memoir by the Right Rev. E. Steere, EES! Missionary Bishop 
in Central Africa. 6s. 


CARTER (I Toy ‘the ievout Christian’s Help to 
Meditation on the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Containing 
Meditations and Prayers for every day in the year, Edited by 
Lienievar lei Carter, Rector of Clewer, 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 
12s. Or in five Parts. Part I. 25. 6d. ; Part II. 25.3 Part 
IIT, 25.7; “Part FV. 25, 6d.; Part V. 2s. 6d. 


COWLEY-BROWN (G. J.) Daily Lessons on 


the Life of our Lord on Earth, being the Gospel Narrative in 
the Words of the Evangelists. With a short Exposition ar- 
ranged for Daily Reading in the Household. By the Rev. G. Je 
Cowley-Brown, Rector of St. Edmund’s, Salisbury. Two vois. 
demy 8vo. 215. 


DAVIES (T. L. O.) Bible-English. Chapters on 
Words and Phrases in the Authorized Version of the Holy 
Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer, no longer in 
common use; illustrated from contemporaneous writers. By 
the Rey. T. Lewis O. Davies, M.A., Vicar of St. Maty-extra, 
Southampton. Small crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘We can heartily commend this book.’—Saturday Review, 


DENTON (W.) A Commentary on the Gospels for 
the Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By 
the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford, and 
Incumbent of St, Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. Vol. I. Advent 
to Easter. 3rd edition. 185. Vol. IT. Easter to the Sixteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. 37a edition, 18s. Vol. III. Seventeenth 
eae after Trinity to Advent 3 and Holy Days. 37d edztion, 
185, 

Commentary on the Epistles for the Sundays and 

other Holy Days of the Christian Year, By the Rev. W. 

Denton, M.A. ‘Vol. I. Advent to Trinity. S8yo. 27d edition. 

18s, Vol. II. 2nd edition. 18s, 
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DENTON (W.) A Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles. Vol. I. 18s, Vol. IL., completing the work, 145. 


These Commentaries originated in Notes collected by the 
compiler to aid in the composition of expository sermons. They 
are derived from all available sources, and especially from the 
wide but little known field of theological comment found in the 
“Schoolmen’ of the Middle Ages. They are recommended to 
the notice of all young Clergymen, who frequently, while inex- 
perienced, are called upon to preach to educated and intelligent 
congregations. The special nature of the sources from which 
they have been derived ought to make them indispensable to all 
who wish to expound the Holy Scriptures with the same under- 
standing as may be obtained by extraneous help, 


EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History. 5s, See Bohn’s 
Libraries. (Catalogues free on application.) 


GARNIER (T. P.) Church or Dissent? An 
Appeal to Holy Scripture, Addressed to Dissenters. . By T. P. 
Garnier, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 2zd edition. 
Crown 8vyo. 2s. 6d. 


GOODWIN (Bp.) A Guide to the Parish Church. 
By the Right Rev. Harvey Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle. Re- 
*  wised edition. Fcap. 8vo. 335. 6d. 
Plain Sermons on Ordination and the Ministry of 
the Church. Preached on divers occasions. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
Parish Sermons. First Series. 37d edition. 12mo. 
6s. Second Series (out of print). Third Series. 37d edition, 
I2mo. .75. Fourth Series. 12mo. 7s. Fifth Series, with 
Preface on Sermons and Sermon-writing. 75. 


Sermons Preached before the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Lectures upon the Church Catechism. 12mo, 4s. 
—— Plain Thoughts concerning the Meaning of Holy 
Baptism. 2nd edition. 2d., or 25 for 35. 6d. 


Confirmation Day. A Book of Instruction for 
Young Persons how to spend that day. 8¢2 thousand. 2d., or 
25 for 35. 6d. 

The Worthy Communicant; or, ‘Who may come 
to the Supper of the Lord?’ 8¢4 thousand. 2d., or 25 for 35. 6d. 




















4 George Bell and Sons’ 


HARDWICK (C. H.) History of the Articles of 


Religion. 55. See Bohn’s Libraries. (Catalogues free on ap- 
plication.) 


HAWKINS (Canon). Family Prayers :—Containing 
Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, for every Morning and Evening 
in the Week, By the late Rev. Ernest Hawkins, BD. Pre= 
bendary of St. Paul’s. 18¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. * 


HOOK (W. F.) Short Meditations for Every Day in 
the Year. Edited by the late Very Rev. W. F. Hook, DAD. 
Dean of Chichester. Revised edition. 2 vols. Feap. 8yo. 

arge type. 14s, Also 2 vols. 32mo. Cloth, 5s. ; calf, gilt 
edges, 9s. 

The Christian Taught by the Church’s Services, 

Revised edition, to accord with the New Lectionary. 1 vol, 

Fcap. 8vo. Large type. 6s. 6d. Also 1 vol, Royal 32mo. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, 45. 6d. 


~—— Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily 
Use on each Day of the Week, according to the stated Hours 
of Prayer. 542 edition, with additions. 16mo. Cloth, red 
edges, 25. ; calf, gilt edges, 3s. Cheap edition, 3d. 


Verses for Holy Seasons. By C. F. Alexander, 
Edited by the late Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D. 5th edition. . 
Feap. 3s. 6d, 


HUMPHRY (W. G.) An Historical and Explana- 
tory Treatise cn the Book of Common Prayer.. By W. G. 
Humphry, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. 6¢h edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


——- The New Table of Lessons Explained, with the 
Table of Lessons and a Tabular Comparison of the Old and 
New Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy Days. By W. G. 
Humphry, B.D, Feap. 19. 6d. 


JOHNSTONE (R.) Parochial Addresses and Les- 
sons. A Series of Readings for such as are tried by Sickness, 
Infirmity, and Age. By Richard Johnstone, M.A., Assistant 
Curate of Moreton Say. Feap. 8yo. limp cloth, for the 
pocket, 3.. [Just Published. 

LEWIN (T.) The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By 
the late T. Lewin, M.A.,, F.S.A., Trinity College, Oxford, 
Barrister-at-Law. With upwards of 350 Illustrations finely en- 


graved on Wood; Maps, Plans, &c. In 2 vols, 4th edition. 
Demy 4to. 27, 25, 
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LEWIN (T.)_ Fasti Sacri; or, a Key to the Chro- 


nology of the New Testament. 4to. 215. 


LUMBY (J. R.) History of the Creeds. By J. 
Rawson Lumby, D.D., Worrisian Professor of Divinity, and late 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 2d edition, Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


MILL (Dr.) Lectures on the Catechism. Delivered 
in the Parish Church of Brasted, in the Diocese of Canterbury. 
By W. H. Mill, D.D.,-formerly Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. B. Webb, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

—— Observations on the attempted Application of 
Pantheistic Principles to the Theory and Historic Criticism 
of the Gospels. By W. H. Mill, D.D. 27d edition, with the 
Author's latest notes and additions. Edited by his Son-in-law, 
the Rev. B. Webb, M.A. 8vo. 145. 


MONSELL (Dr.) Simon the Cyrenian, and other 
Poems. By the late Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Vicar of 
St. Nicholas, Guildford. 2d thousand. 32mo. 55. 


Watches by the Cross. Short Meditations, Hymns 
and Litanies on the Last Séven Words of our Lord. 4th edition. 
Cloth, red edges, Is. 

—— Near Home at Last. A Poem. 824 ¢housand. 
Cloth, red edges. Imp. 32mo. 2s. 6d. 


Hymns of Love and Praise for the Church’s Year. 
2nd thousand, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Parish Hymnal; after the Order of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Cloth, 32mo. Is. 4d. 


Our New Vicar; or, Plain Words about Ritual and 
Parish Work. Feap. 8vo. 9th edition. 55. 


— The Winton Church Catechism. Questions and 
Answers on the Teaching of the Church Catechism. 37d edition. 
32mo. cloth, 3s. Also in Four Parts. Part I. 6¢.; Parts II. 
III. and IV. od. each. 


PARISH PRIEST’S (The) Book of Offices and 
instructions for the Sick. Compiled by a Priest of the Diocese 
of Sarum. Post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
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PEARSON! (Bp.) »The~Creeds 5s, 7 SBUBDMis 


Libraries. (Catalogues free on application.) 


PEROWNE (Dean). The Book of Psalms; a 


New Translation, with Introductions and Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Very Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D., 
Dean of Peterborough. 8yo. Vol. I. 4th edition. 18s. Vol. 
Il. 4th edition. 16s. 


— The Book of Psalms. An abridged Edition for 
Schools and Private Students. Crown 8vo. 3rd edition. tos. 6d. 


PHILO-JUDAEUS. Works. 4 vols. 5s. each. See 


_ Bohn’s Libraries. (Catalogues free on application.) 


‘SADLER (M. F.) Church Doctrine—Bible Truth, 


By the Rev. M. F. Sadler, Rector of Honiton and Prebendary 
of Wells. 24¢h thousand. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘Mr, Sadler takes Church Doctrine, specifically so-called, subject by 
subject, and elaborately shows its specially marked Scripturalness. The 
objective nature of the faith, the Athanasian Creed, the Baptismal Services, 
the Holy Eucharist, Absolution and the Priesthood, Church Government 
and Confirmation, are some of the more prominent subjects treated. And 
Mr. Sadler handles each with a marked degree of sound sense, and witha 
thorough mastery of his subject.’—Guardian. 

We know of no recent work professing to cover the same ground in 
which the agreement of our Church Services with the Scriptures is more 
amply vindicated.’—From an adverse review in the Christian Observer. 


—— The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian In- 
struction. Being the Church Catechism expanded and explained 
in Question and Answer, for the use of Clergymen, Parents, 
and Teachers. 237d thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


‘Far the best book of the kind we have ever seen. It is arranged in two 
portions ; a longerand more thorough Catechism, and then, along with each 
section thereof, a shorter and more elementary set of questions on the same 
subject, suited for less advanced pupils... . Its thoroughness, its careful 
explanation of words, its citation and exposition of Scripture passages and 
their full meaning, in cases where that full meaning is so often explained 


away, make it a most valuable handbook.’ —Literary Churchman. 





Justification of Life. Its Nature, Antecedents, 
and Results. Feap. 8vo. 4s, Written with special reference 
to Plymouth Brethrenism and Revivalism. 


—— Emmanuel; or, The Incarnation of the Son of 
God, the Foundation of Immutable Truth. Reozsed and Cheaper 
edition, Feap, 8vo. 55, 
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SADLER (M. F.) The One Offering. A Treatise 
on the Sacrificial Nature of the Eucharist. Feap. 6¢h thousand. 
2s. 6d. 


‘ There cannot be a more grave and religious objection to the doctrine of 
an Eucharistic Sacrifice than the belief that it in some way militates against 
the completeness of the sublime satisfaction once for all made upon Mount 
Calvary. . . . Mr. Sadler points out with force andediscrimination how 
mistaken an accusation it is when it is brought against the teaching of the 
Fathers and of Anglican divines, or even against the more moderate school 
of Roman Catholics. Its quotations are most apt and pertinent.’—Church 
Quarterly. 


— The Second Adam and the New Birth; or, the 
Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. 8¢/ edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

‘The most striking peculiarity of this useful little work is that its author 

argues almost exclusively from the Bible. We commend it most earnestly 
to clergy and laity, as containing in a small compass, and at a trifling cost, 
a body of sound and Scriptural doctrine respecting the New Birth, which 
cannot be too widely circulated.’—Guardian. : 
The Sacrament of Responsibility ; or, Testimony 
of the Scripture to the Teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, 
with especial reference to the Cases of Infants; and Answers to 
Objections. 26th thousand. 6d. 


—— The Sacrament of Responsibility. With the addi- 
; tion of an Introduction, in which the religious speculations 
of the last twenty years are considered in their bearings on 
the Church doctrine of Holy Baptism ; and an Appendix, giving 
the testimony of writers of all ages and schools of thought in 
the Church, On fine paper, and neatly bound in cloth. 37¢ 
edition. 25. Od, i ; 
Sermons. Plain Speaking on Deep Truths, 52% 
edition. 6s, Abundant Life, and other Sermons. 6s, 


—— Scripture Truths. <A Series of Ten Tracts on Holy 
Baptism, The Holy Communion, Ordination, &c. 9d. per set. 
Sold separately. 

—— The Communicant’s Manual; being a Book of 
Self-examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. Royal 
32mo. 12th thousand, Roan, 2s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. In best 


morocco, 75. 
* * A Cheap Edition in limp cloth. 45¢h thousand, 8d. 


—— A Larger Edition on fine paper, red rubrics, Fcap. 
8vo. 25, 6d, 3 roan, 5s. 6d. 3 morocco, 7s. 
The Lost Gospel and its Contents; or, the Author 


of ‘Supernatural Religion’ refuted by himself. Demy 8vo, 
WfOP OTE 
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SCRIVENER (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Grecum, 
Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie lectiones editionum 
Bez, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, et Tregellesii. 
Curante F. H. Scrivener, M.A., LL.D. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Revised Edition, with 3500 Alterations and Additions, giving 
for the first time all the Readings of Tregelles and of Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition. F 

An Edition with wide Margin for Notes. 4to. half bound, 
12s, . 


—— Codex Bezz Gantabrigiensis. Edited, with Prole- 
‘ gomena, Notesand Facsimiles, by F. H. Scrivener, M. ASELDS 
Prebendary of Exeter. gto. 26s. 


—— A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the 
Received Text of the New Testament ; to which is prefixed a 
Critical Introduction. 2nd edition, revised. F cap. 8vo. 5s. 


—— A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 
Containing also an Account of the Egyptian Versions by Canon 
Lightfoot, D.D. For the Use of Biblical Students, ew 
edition. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


——— Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament 
and the ancient Manuscripts which contain it. Chiefly addressed 
to those who do not read Greek. With Facsimiles from MSS. 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOCRATES’ and SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical 


Histories. 5s.each. See Bohn’s Libraries. ( Catalogues free oi 
application.) 


THOMAS A KEMPIS» On the Imitation of Christ. 
A New Translation. By the Rt. Rey. H. Goodwin, D.D. 37d 
edition, With fine Steel Engraving after Guido, 35.6d. ; without 
the Engraving, 2s. 6¢. Cheap edition, 1s. cloth 3 6d. sewed, 

WIESELER. Chronological Synopsis of the Gospels. 

I 58. See Bohn’s Libraries. (Catalogues free.) 


YOUNG (Rev. P.) Daily Readings for a Year on 
the Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rey. 
Peter Young, M.A. 4th edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 1. Is. 


—— Lessons on Confirmation. Revised edition, Fcap. x 
8yo. 2s. 6a. : 


London : Printed by Strancuwars & Sons, Tower Strect, St. Martin's Lane, 














BV Davies, George Jennings, 1826-188}. 
4211 Papers on preaching / by George Je 
p28 Davies. -- 3d ed. enl. -- London : G 
1883 Bell, 1883. 

xx, 396p. ; 19cm. 
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